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New  Spain  comprehends  ^ 

A.  Mexico  Proper  Cel  Reyno  de  Mesico^) 

Territorial  extent:  5]>280  square  leagues^   or 

(1,015»640  myriares). 
Bopulation:  5,413^900  inhabitantSy 
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B.  Las  prcfoindas  intemaa  arientales  y  occideniakg. 
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1,323,760  myriares). 
Population:  357,200  inhabitants^ 

or  6  inhabitants  to  the  square  league* 
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The  whole  of  this  intendancy  is  situated  under 
the  torrid  zone.  It  extends  from  the  16^34'  to 
the  2 1  ^  57'  of  north  latitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  intendancy  of  San  Luis  Pocosi,  on  the 
west  by  the  intendancies  of  Guanaxuato  and  Val- 
ladolid,  and  on  the  east  by  those  of  Vera  Cruz 
and  La  Futbla.  It  is  washed  towards  the  south 
by  the  South  Sea,  or  Great  Ocean,  for  a  length  of 
coast  of  8i  leagues  from  Acapulco  toZacatuIa. 

Its  greatest  length  from  Zacatula  to  the  mines 
of  the  Doctor  *  is  136  leagues ;  and  its  greatest 


*  The  extreme  points  are  properly  situated  to  tbe  south- 
.  of  Acapulco,  near  tbe  mouth  of  the  Rio  Nespa,  and  to  tha 
north  of  the.Rcal  del  Doctor,  near  the  city  of  Yalles,  which 
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breadth  from  Zacatula  to  the  mountains  situated 
to  the  east  of  Chilpansingo  is  9  <^  leagues.  In  its 
northern  part,  towards  the  celebrated  mines  of 
Zimapan  and  the  Doctor,  it  is  separated  by  a 
narrow  stripe  from  the  Gulph  of  Mexico.  Near 
Mextitlan^this  stripe  is  only  nine  leagues  in  breadth. 
More  than  two-thirds  of  the  intendancy  of 
Mexico  are  mountainous,  in  which  there  are  im- 
mense plains,  elevated  from  2000  *  to  2300 1  me- 
tres above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  From  Chaico  to 
Queiretaro  are  almost  uninterrupted  plains  of  fifty 
leagues  in  length  and  eight  or  ten  in  breadth.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  western  coast  the  cli- 
mate is  burning  and  very  unhealthy.  One  summit 
only,  the  Nevado  de  Toluca,  situated  in  a  fertile 
plain  of  2700  }  metres  in  height,  enters  the  region 

belongs  to  the  intendancy  of  San  Luis  Fotosi.  Places  of  note 
being  seldom  situated  on  the  very  boundaries,  we  have  pre« 
ferred  naming  those  which  are  nearest  to  them.  A  glance  be- 
stowed on  ray  general  map  of  New  Spain  will  serve  to  justify 
thts  mode  of  indicating  the  boundaries  of  the  intendancies* 

*  6561  feet.  Trans.  f  7545  feet.  'Dranu 

J  S857  feet.    Traas. 
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of  perpetual  snow.  Yet  the  porphyritical  summit 
of  this  old  volcano,  whose  form  bears  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  that  of  Pichincha  near  Quita,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  formerly  extremely 
elevated,  is  uncovered  with  snow  in  the  rainy 
months  of  September  and  October.  The  elevation 
of  the  Pico  del  Fraile,  or  the  highest  summit  of  the 
Nevado  de  Toluca,  is  46 JO  metres*  (2370  toises). 
No  mountain  in  this  intendancy  equals  the  height 
of  Mount  Blanc. 

-  The  valley  of  Mexico,  or  Tenochtitlan,  of  which 
I  publish  a  very  minute  map,  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  Cordillera  of  Anahuac,  on  the  ridge 
of  the  porphyritical  and  basaltic  amygdaioici 
mountains,  which  run  from  the  S.S.E.  to  the 
N.N.W.  This  valley  is  of  an  oval  form.  Ac- 
cording to  my  observations,  and  those  of  a  distin- 
guished mineralogist,  M.  Don  Luis  Martin,  it 
contains  from  the  entry  of  the  Rio  Tenango  into 
the  lake  of  Chalco,  to  the  foot  of  the  Cerro  de 

*  15156  feet.     Trans. 
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Sincoque^  near  tlie  Desague  Real  of  Huehuetoca^ 
IB-J-leaguesin  length,  and  from  S.Gabriel,  near  the 
Imall  town  of  Tezcuco,  to  the  sources  of  the  Rio 
de  Escapusaico,  near  Guisquiluca,  ]'2l  leagued  in 
breadth*.  The  territorial  extent  of  the  valley  is 
244t  square  leagues,  of  which  only  2^  square 
leagues  are  occupied  by  the  lakes,  which  is  less 
than  a  tenth  of  t  e  whole  surface. 

The  circumference  of  the  valley,  reckoning  from 
the  crest  of  the  mountains  which  surround  it  like 
a  circular  wall,  is  ()7  leagues.  This  crest  is  most 
elevated  on  the  south,  particularly  on  the  south- 
test,  where  the  great  volcanos  of  La  Puebla,  the 
Popocatepetl  and  Iztaccihuatl,  bound  the  valley. 
One  of  the  roads  which  lead  from  the  valley  of 

*  The  maps  of  the  vallej  of  Mexico  hitherto  published  are 
so  false^  that  in  that  of  M.  Mascaro^  annually  repeated  in  the 
almanac  of  Mexico,  the  above  distances  are  25  and  17  in- 
stead of  18  and  iz  leagues.  It  is  from  this  map  undoubtedly 
that  the  ardibishop  Lorensana  gives  the  whole  valley  a  cir- 
cumference of  more  than  90  leagues^  while  the  amount  it 
almost  one-third  less. 
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Tenochtitlan  to  that  of  Cholula  and  La  Puebia 
passes  even  between  the  two  volcanos,' by  Tla- 
manalco,  Ameca,  La  Cumbre,  and  La  Cruz  del 
Coreo,  The  small  army  of  Cortez  passed  by  this 
road  on  his  first  invasion.  / 

Six.  great  roads  cross  the  Cordillera  which  in- 
closes the  valley,  of  A  hich  the  medium  height  is  dOOO 
metres*  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  l^The  rd^d 
from  Acapulco  to  Guchilaque .  and  Cuervaracca 
by  the  high  summit  called  la  Cruz  del  Marques  f; 
2.  the  road  of  Toluca  by  Tianguillo  and  Lerma, 
a  magnificent  causeway,  which  I  could  not  suffi- 
ciently admire,  constructed  with  great  art^  partly 


*  9842  feet.  ,  Trans. 

f  It  was  a  military  position  in  the  time  of  the  cooqaest. 
When  the  iohabitants  of  New  Spain  pronounce  the  word  d 
Marques^  without  adding  a  &mily  name,  the  name  of  Heman 
Cortex,  Marques  de  el  Valle  de  Oaxaica,  w  understood.  In  the 
same  way,  d  Almirante  designates,  in  Spanish  America^ 
Christopher  Columbus.  This  naive  manner  of  expressing 
themselves  proves  the  respect  and  admiration  which  they  pre- 
tenre  for  the  memory  of  these  great  men. 
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over  arches";  3.  the  road  of  Queretaro,  Guanaxu- 
ato,  and  Durango  el  camino  de  tierra  adentro, 
which  passes  by  Guautitlan,  Huehuetoca,  and  the 
Puerto  de  Reyes,  near  Bata,  through  hills  scarcely 
80*  metres  above  the  pavement  of  the  great  square 
(place)  of  Mexico;  4.  the  road  of  Pachuco,  which 
leads  to  the  celebrated  mines  of  Real  del  Monte, 
by  the  Cerro  Ventoso,  covered  with  oak,  cypress, 
and  rose  trees,  almost  continually  in  flower;  5. 
the  old  road  of  La  Puebla,  by  S.  Bonaventura 
and  the  Llanos  de  Apan;  and,  6,  the  new  road  of 
La  Puebla  by  Rio  Frio  and  Tesmelucos,  south-east 
from  the  Cerro  del  Telapon,  of  which  the  distance 
from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  as  well  as  that  from  the 
Sierra  Nevada  (Iztaccihuatl)  to  the  great  volcano 
(Popocatepetl),  served  for  bases  to  the  trigonome- 
trical operations  of  MM.  Velasquez  and  Costanzo. 
From  being  long  accustomed  to  hear  thecapital  of 
Mexico  spoken  of  as  a  city  built  in  the  midst  of  a 
lake,  and^connected  with  the  continent  merely  by 

*  2S2  feet.    Tram. 
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dikes,  those  who  look  at  my  map.  will  be  no  doubt 
astonished  on  seeing  that  the  centre  of  the  present 
city  is  4500  metres  ^  distant  from  the  lake  of 
Tescuco,  and  more  than  9000 1  from  the  lake  of 
Chalco.  They  will  be  inclined,  therefore,  either  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  descriptions  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  discoveries  of  the  new  world,  or  they 
will  believe  that  the  capital  of  Mexico  does  not 
stand  on  the  same  ground  with  the  old  residence 
of  Montezuma  J:  but  the  city  has  certainly  not 
changed  its  place,  for  the  cathedral  of  Mexico 
occupies  exactly  the  ground  where  the  temple  of 
Huitzilopochtli  stood,  and  the  present  street  of 
Tacuba  is  the  old  street  of  Tlacopan,  through 
which  Cortez  made  his  famous  retreat  in  the 

*  14763  feet    Trans.  f  29527  feet.   Trans. 

X  The  true  Mexican  name  of  this  king  is  Moteuczoma. 
There  are  two  kings  of  the  name  in  the  genealogy  of  the 
Aztec  sultans.  The  first  was  called  Huehue  Moleuczoma, 
and  the  second,  who  died  prisoner  of  Cortez,  Moteuczoma 
Xocyotzin.  The  adjectives  before  and  after  the  proper  name 
•ignify  older  and  younger. 
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melancholy  night  of  the  ist  of  July,  1520,  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  Noche  triste.  The  difference 
of  situation  between  the  old  maps  and  those  pub* 
lished  by  me  arises  solely  from  the  diminution  of 
water  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco. 

It  may  be  useful  in  this  place  to  lay  before  the 
readers  a  passage  from  a  letter  addressed  *  by  Cor- 
tez  to  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  dated  30th 
October,  1520,  in  which  he  gives  the  description  of 
the  valley  of  Mexico.  This  passage,  written  with 
great  simplicity  of  style,  gives  us  at  the  same  time 
a  very  good  idea  of  the  sort  of  police  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  old  Tenocbtitlan.  "  The  province  in 
which  the  residence  of  this  great  lord  Alufeczuma 
is  situated,"  says  Cortez,  •*  is  circularly  sur- 
rounded with  elevated  mountains^  and  intersected 
with  precipices.  The  plain  contains  near  70 
leagues  in  circumference,  and  in  this  plain  are  two 
lakes,  which  fill  nearly  the  whole  valley  j  for  the 
inhabitants  sail  in  canoes  for  more  than  50  leagues 

*  Lcfrenzana. 
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round.' — fWe  must  observe  that  the  general 
speaks  only  of  tw  o  lakes,  because  he  knew  but 
imperfectly  those  of  Zumpango  and  Xaltocan,  be* 
tweeu  \irhich  he  hastily  passed  in  his  flight  from 
Mexico  to  1  lascala,  before  the  battle  of  Otumba.) 
**  Of  the  two  great  lakes  of  the  valley  of  Mexico^ 
the  one  is  fresh  and  the  other  salt  water.— 
They  are  separated  by  a  small  range  of  moun- 
tains (the  conical  and  insulated  hills  near  Iztapa* 
lapan) ;  these  mountains  rise  in  the  middle  of  the 
plain,  and  the  waters  of  the  lakes  mingle  togethtr 
in  a  strait  between  the  hills  and  the  high  Cordil- 
lera (undoubtedly  the  eastern  declivity  of  Cerros 
de  Santa  Fe).  The  numerous  towns  and  villages 
constructed  in  both  of  the  t\s  o  lakes  carry  on  their 
commerce  by  canoes,  without  touching  the  con- 
tinent.    The  great  city  of  Temixtitan  •  (Tenoch- 

*  Temistitan,  Temixtitan,  Tenoztitlan,  Temihtitlan,  are 
all  vicious  alterations  of  the  true  name  of  Tenochtitlan.  The 
Aztecs^  or  Mexicans,  called  themselves  also  Jtnuchqttes,  fioflft 
wbeace  ib»  deaomination  of  Tenochtitlan  is  derived. 
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titlan)  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  salt-water 
lake,  w  hich  has  its  tides  like  the  sea ;  and.  from 
the  city  to  the  continent  there  are  two  leagues 
whichever  way  we  wish  to  enter.     Four    dikes 
lead  to  the  city :  they  are  made  by  the  hand  of 
man,  and  are  of  the  breadth  of  two  lances.     The 
city  is  as  large  as  Seville  or  Cordova.  The  streets, 
I  merely  speak  of  the  principal  ones,  are  very 
narrow  and  very  large ;  some  are  half  dry  and 
half  occupied  by  navigable  canals,  furnished  with 
very  well    constructed   wooden    bridges,   broad 
enough  for  ten  men  on  horseback  to  pass  at  the 
same  time.     The  market-place,  twice  as  large  as 
that  of  Seville,  is  surrounded  with  an  immense 
portico,  under  v  hich  are  exposed  for  sale  all  sorts 
of  merchandize,   eatables,   ornaments   made   of 
gold,  silver,  lead,  pewter,  precious  stones, bones, 
shells,  and  feathers ;  delft  ware,  leather,  and  $pun 
cotton.     We  find  hewn  stone,  tiles,  and  timber  fit 
for  building.     There  are  lanes  for  game,  others 
for   roots   and  garden  fruits:  there  are  houses 
where  barbers  shave  the  head  (with  razors  made 
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of  obsidian) ;  and  there  are  houses  resembling 
our  apothecary  shops,  where  prepared  medi- 
cines, unguents,  and  plasters  are  sold.  There  are 
houses  where  drink  is  sold.  Th^^  market  abounds 
with  so  many  things,  that  I  am  unable  to  name 
them  all  to  your  highness.  To  avoid  confusioi^ 
every  species  of  merchandize  is  sold  in  a  separate 
lane  ;  every  thing  is  sold  by  the  yard,  but  nothing 
has  hitherto  been  seen  to  be  weighed  in  the  mar- 
ket. In  the  n.idst  of  the  great  square  is  a  house 
which  I  shall  call  I'audiencia^  in  which  ten  or 
twelve  persons  sit  constantly  for  determining  any 
disputes  which  may  arise  respecting  the  sale  of 
goods.  There  are  other  persons  who  mix  continue? 
ally  with  the  crowd,  to  see  that  a  just  price  is 
asked.  We  have  seen  them  break  the  false  mea- 
sures which^they  had  seized  from  the  merchants/' 
Such  was  the  state  of  Tenochtidan  in  1520, 
according  to  the  description  of  Cortez  himself. 
I  have  sought  in  vain  in  the  archives  of  his  family, 
preserved  at  Mexico  in  the  Casa  del  Escado,  for 
the  plan  which  this  great  captain  ordered  to  be 
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drawn  up  of  the  environs  of  the  capital^  and  which 
he  sent  to  the  emperor,  as  he  says,  in  his  third 
letter  published  by  Cardinal  Lorenzana.  The 
Abbe  Clavigero  has  ventured  to  give  a  plan  of 
the  lake  of  Tezcuco,  such  as  he  supposes  it  to 
have  been  in  the  sixteen :h  century.  This  sketch 
is  very  inaccurate,  though  much  preferable  to  that 
given  by  Robertson,  and  other  European  authors, 
equally  unskilled  in  the  geography  of  Mexico.  I 
have  drawn  on  the  map  of  the  valley  ,of  Tenoch- 
titlan  the  old  extent  of  the  salt-water  lake,  such 
as  I  conceived  it  from  the  historical  account  of 
Cortez,  and  some  of  his  contemporaries.  In  1520, 
and  long  after,  the  villages  of  Iztapalapan,  Coyo- 
huacan  (improperly  called  Cuyacan),  Tacubaja, 
and  Tacuba  were  quite  near  the  banks  of  the 
Lake  of  Tezcuco.  Cortez  says,  ex}  ressly*,  that 
the  most  part  of  tlie  houses  of  Coyohuacan,  Cu- 
luacan,  Chulubuzco,  Mexicaltzingo,  Iztapalapan, 
Cttitaguaca,  and  Mizqueque,  were  built  in  the 


1,  p.  230^  195, 102. 
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Water  on  piles,  so  that  frequently  the  canoes  could 
enter  by  an  under  door.  The  small  hill  of  Cha« 
poltepec,  on  which  the  viceroy  Count  Galvez 
constructed  a  castle,  was  no  longer  an  island  in 
the  lake  of  Tezcuco  in  the  time  of  Cortez.  On 
this  side  the  continent  approached  to  within  about 
3000  metres  *  of  the  city  of  Tenochtitlan,  con- 
sequently the  distance  of  two  leagues  indicated 
by  Coitez  in  his  letter  to  Charles  V.  is  not  alto- 
gether accurate :  he  ought  to  have  retrenched  the 
one  half  of  this,  excepting,  however,  the  part  of 
the  western  side  at  the  small  porphyritical  hill  of 
Chapoltepec.  We  may  well  believe,  however, 
that  this  hill  was,  some  centuries  before,  also  a 
small  island,  like  the  Penol  del  Marques^  or  the 
Penol  de  los  Banos.  It  appears  extremely  pro- 
bable, from  geological  ob.servations,  that  the  lakes 
had  been  on  the  decrease  long  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  before  the  construction  of 
the  canal  of  Huehuetoca. 

*  9S42  feet  Ti-ans, 
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The  Aztecs,  or  Mexicans,  before  founding  on 
a  groupe  of  islands  in  1325  the  capital  which  yet 
subsists,  had  already  inhabited  for  fifty-two  years 
another  part  of  the  lake  farther  to  the  south,  of 
which  the  Indians  could  never  point  out  to  me 
the  site.  The  Mexicans  left  Aztlan  towards  the 
year  1160,  and  only  arrived,  after  a  migration  of 
36  years,  in  the  valley  of  Tenochtitlan,  by  Mali- 
nalco,  in  the  Cordillera  of  Toluca,  and  by  Tula. 
They  established  themselves  first  at  Zumpanco, 
then  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  moimtains  of 
Tepeyac,  where  the  magnificent  temple,  dedicated 
to  our  lady  of  Guadaloupe,  is  situated.  In  the 
year  1245  (according  to  the  chronology  of  the 
Abbe  Clavigero),  they  arrived  at  Chapoltepec* 
Harassed  by  the  petty  princes  of  Zaltocan,  whom 
the  Spanish  historians  honour  with  the  title  of 
kings,  the  Aztecs,  to  preserve  their  independence, 
withdrew  to  a  groupe  of  small  islands  called 
Acocolco,  situated  towards  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco.  There  they  lived 
for  half  a  century  in  great  want,  compelled  to  feed 
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on  roots  of  aquatic  plants^  insects,  and  a  pro* 
blematical  reptile  called  axt^tl^  which  Mr« 
Cttvier  looks  upon  to  be  the  nympha  of  an  un« 
known  salamander^.  Having  been  reduced  to 
slaTery  by  the  kings  of  Tezcuco  or  Acolhuacan, 
the  Mexicans  were  forced  to  abandon  their  village 
in  the  midst  of  the  lake,  and  to  take  refuge  on  the 
continent  at  Tizapan.  The  services  which  they 
rendered  to  their  masters  in  a  war  against  the  in« 
habitants  of  Xochimilco  again  procured  them 
liberty.  They  established  themselves  first  at 
Acatzitzintlan,  which  they  called  Mexicalzingo, 
from  the  name  of  Mexitli^  or  Huitzilopochtli  f. 


•  M.  CuTier  has  described  in  my  RecuetV  d^  Observations 
Zoologiques  ei  dJtuUome  comparee,  p.  11 9.  M.  Dumerii  be- 
lieves that  the  axoloti^  of  which  M.  Bonpland  and  myself  have 
brought  individuals  in  good  preservation,  is  a  new  species  of 
proteos.    Zooiogie  Jnalytique^  p.  gZ. 

f  Huitzlin  means  humming-bird ;  and  opochtli  means  left ; 
for  the  god  was  painted  with  humming  bird*s  feathers  under  the 
kft  foot.  The  Europeans  have  .corrupted  the  word  huitzilo- 
pochtli into  huichilobos,  and  vizlipuzli.    The  brother  of  this 

VOL.  II.  G 
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their  god  of  war,  and  next  at  Iztacalco.  They 
removed  from  Iztacalco  to  the  little  islaiids  which 
then  appeared  to'  the  E.N.E.  of  the  hill  of  Cha- 
poltepec,  in  the  western  part  of  the  lake  of  Tez^ 
cuco,  in  obedience  to  an  ordev  of  the  oracle  of 
Aztlan.  An  ancient  tradition  was  preserved 
among  this  horde,  that  the  fatal  term  of  thetr 
migration  was  to  be  a  place  where  they  should 
find  an  eagle  sitting  on  the  top  of  a  nopal,  of 
which  the  roots  penetrated  the  crevices  of  a  rock. 
This  nopal  (cactus),  alluded  to  in  the  oracle,  was 
seen  by  the  Aztecs  in  the  year  1325^  which  is  the 
seconcK^alU*    of  the  Mexican  aera,  on  a  small 

god^  who  was  much  revered  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tezcuco, 
was  called  Tlaca-huepan-Cuexcotzin. 

*  As  the  first  Acatl  corresponds  to  the  year  I5ig,  the  second 
CaUi,  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century^  can  only  b% 
the  year  1325^  and  not  the  years  1324, 1327,  and  1341,  which 
the  translator  of  the  Raccolta  di  Mendoza,  as  well  as  Signenza, 
cited  by  Boturlni,  and  Betencourt,  cited  by  Torquemada^  al- 
lege to  have  been  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Mexico.  Sea 
the  chronological  dissertation  of  the  Abb^  Clavigero,  Static 
di  Mtssico,  T.  IV.  p.  54. 
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island,  which  served  for  foundation  to  the  Teo* 
call!,  or  Teopan,  i.  e.  the  house  of  God,  after* 
wards  called  by  the  Spaniards  the  Great  Temple 
of  MexitlL 

The  first  Teocalli  afound  which  the  new  city 
was  built  was  of  wood^  like  the  most  ancient 
Grecian  temple^  that  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  de« 
scribed  by  Pausanias.  The  stone  edifice  of  which 
Cortez  and  Bernal  Diaz  admired  the  symmetry 
was  constructed  on  the  same  spot  by  King  Ahuit- 
zotl  in  the  year  1486.  It  was  a  pyramidal  monu* 
ment,  of  37  *  metres  in-  height,  situated  in  the 
middle  of  a  vast  inclosure  of  walls,  and  consisted 
of  five  stories,  like  several  pyramids  of  Sacara,  and 
particularly  that  of  Mehedun.  The  Teocalli  of 
Tenochtitlan,  very  accurately  laid  out,  like  all  the 
Egyptian,  Asiatic,  and  Mexican  pyramids,  con« 
tained  97  metres  t  of  base,  and  formed  so  trun- 
cated a  pyramid,  that  when  seen  from  a  distance 
the  monument    appeared    an    enormous  cube, 


*  121  feet. 


Trans.  f  318'feet. 

C    2 


Trans. 
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with  small  altars,  covered  with  wooden  cupolas  on 
the  top.  The  point  where  these  cupolas  termi* 
nated  was  54  metres  elevated  above  the  base  of 
the  edifice  or  the  pavement  of  the  inclosure  *•  We 
may  see  from  these  details  that  the  Teocalli  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  in  form  to  the  ancient  monu- 
ment of  Babylon,  called  by  Strabo  the  Mausoleum 
of  Belus,  which  was  only  a  pyramid  dedicated  to 
Jupiter  Belus  f.  Neither  the  Teocalli  nor  the 
Babylonian  edifice'  were  temples  in  the  sense 
which  we  attach  to  the  word,  according  to  the 
ideas  derived  by  us  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
All  edifices  consecrated  to  Mexican  divinities 
formed  truncated  pyramids.  The  great  monu- 
ments of  Teotihuacan,  Cholula,  and  I'apantia,  still 
in  preservation,  confirm  this  idea,  and  indicate 
what  the  more  inconsiderable  temples  were  in  the 
dties  of  Tenochtitlan  aud  Tezcuco.  Covered  altars 
were  placed  on  the  top  of  the  Teocallis ;  and  these 
edifices  must  hence  be  classed  with  the  pyramidal 

*  177  feet.    Trans.  f  Zoega  de  Obeliscii,  p.  50. 
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monuments  of  Asia,  of  which  traces  were  anciently 
found  even  in  Arcadia;  for  the  conical  mausoleum 
of  Callistus  •  was  a  true  tumulus^  covered  with 
fruit  trees,  and  served  for  base  to  a  small  temple 
consecrated  to  Diana. 

We  know  not  of  what  materials  the  Teocalli  of 
Tenochtitlan  was  constructed.  The  historians 
merely  relate,  that  it  was  covered  with  a  hard  and 
smooth  stone.  The  enormous  fragments  which 
are  from  time  to  time  discovered  around  the  pre- 
sent cathedral  are  of  porphyry,  with  a  base  of 
griinstein  filled  with  amphibolos  and  vitreous 
feld-spath.  When  the  square  round  the  cathedral 
was  recently  paved,  cai-ved  stones  were  found  at  a 
depth  of  ten  and  twelve  metres  f.  Few  nations 
have  moved  such  great  masses  as  were  moved  by 
tlie  Mexicans.  The  calendar  stone  and  the  sacri- 
fice  stone,  exposed  to  public  view  in  the  Great 
Square,  contain  from  eight  to  ten  cubic  metres  J. 

*  Paosanias,  lib.  viii.  c.  35.    '   f  32  and  38  feet.  Tran* 
I  From  282  to  353  cubic  feet.    Tran^. 
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The  colossal  statue  of  Teoyaomiqui,  covered  with 
faierogl}'phic8,  lying  in  one  of  the  vestibules  of  the 
universicy,  is  *  metres  in  length  and  three  in 
breadth  f.  AI.  Gamboa,  one  of  the  canons,  assured 
me,  that  on  digging  opposite  the  chapel  of  the  Sa- 
grario,  a  carved  rock  vi^as  found  among  an  immense 
quantity  of  idols  belonging  to  the  Teocalli,  which 
was  seven  metres  in  lengthy  six  in  breadth,  and 
three  iii  height  J.  They  endeavoured  in  vain  tp 
remove  it. 
llie  Teocalli  v^as  in  ruins  §  a  few  years  after  the 

^  The  number  in  the  original  here^  2,  is  evidently  errone« 
pus.    Tf-flw. 

t  9t  feet.    TraiiB, 

\  22^,  19|,  and  9^  feet.     Trani. 

§  One  of  the  oldest  and  most  valuable  manuscripts  pre* 
iOTed  at  Mexico  is  the  Book  of  the  Municipality  (Ubro  del 
CMldoJ,  Father  Pichardo^  a  respectable  rtligioso  ip  the  con- 
vent of  San  Felipe  Neri^  well  versed  in  the  history  of  his 
countjjj  shewed  me  this  manuscript,  which  was  b^B^n  on  the 
8th  March,  1524,  three  years  af^er  the  siege.  It  speaks  of 
the  square  where  the  great  temple  stood  (id plaza  adondf^ 
utaba  d  templo  major  J . 
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siege  of  TenochdtUm,  which^  like  that  of  Troy» 
ended  in  an  almost  entire  destruction  of  the  city. 
X  am  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that  the  exterior 
of  die  truncated  pyramid  was  clay>  covered  with 
porous  amygdaloid  called  tetzantli.  Jn  fact,  a 
short  dme  before  the  construction  of  the  temple 
under  the  reign  of  King  Ahuitzotl,  the  quarries 
of  this  cellular  and  spongy  rock  began  to  be 
worked.  Now  nothing  could  be  easier  destroyed 
dian  edifices  constructed  of  porous  and  light  mate^ 
rials,  like  pumice-stone.  Notwithstanding  the 
coincidence  *  of  a  great  number  of  accounts^  it  is 


*  If  those  who  have  left  us  descriptions  and  plans  of  the 
Teocalli,  instead  of  measuring  it  themselyes,  have  merely  re- 
lated what  they  were  told  by  the  Indians,  this  coincidence 
proves  less  than  might  at  first  be  believed.  There  are  uni- 
form traditions  in  every  country  as  to  tlie  size  of  edifices,  the 
height  of  towers,  the  breadth  of  crateres,  and  the  descent  of 
cataracts.  National  pride  delights  to  exaggerate  these  di- 
mensions, and  travellers  agree  in  their  accounts  so  long  as 
they  draw  from  the  same  source.  However,  in  thb  particu- 
lar case  the  exaggeration  of  the  height  was  not  probably  verj 
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|iot  impossible  that  the  dimensions  attributed  to 
the  Teocalii  are  somewhat  exaggerated ;  but  the 

fjreat,  because  it  was  easy  to  judge  of  the  elevation  x^  tl^q 
.monument  from  the  number  of  its  pieps^^ Author. 

So  for  from  a  coincidence  in  jLhe  accounts^  it  would  appear 
from  the  Abb^  Clavigero,  whose  zeal  for  the  ancient  honours 
of  his  country  certainly  by  no  means  predisposed  him  to  seep* 
deism  on  such  a  subject,  that  there  is  almost  no  possibility  of 
combining  the  difierent  descriptions^  or  of  ascertaining  th^ 
dimensiods  from  tjiem.  ''  Voremmo>  che  £>sse  stata  altretanta 
|a  loro  esatezza  neXLe  misure,  che  ci  lasciaronp^  quanto  fu  11 
loro  zelo  nel  distruggere  quel  superb^  monumento  della  sa- 
perstizione  \  ma  e  ii  grande  la  varieia  cm  ad  scriuero,  che 
dopo  aver  faticato  nel  combinare  le  tor  descrizioni,  non  ho  po* 
tuto  certificartni  dclh  misure,  nh  Bvrpi  mai  poti;to  formar^  idea 
dell'  architettura  di  qiiesto  tempio^  se  non  fosse  stato  per  Tim- 
roagine>  che  ci  presenta  agli  occhi  il  conquistatore>  aDooimo» 
la  cui  copia  noi  diamo  qui,  benche  nelle  misure  ci  conformia- 
mo  piu  colla  sua  relazione^  che  coUa  imagine." — (Storia  de 
Mesiico,  vol.  u.  p.  26.  J— This  temple^  of  which  the  de- 
scriptions so  much  puzzled  M.  Clavigero^  but  which  he  ven- 
tures however  to  style  m>  superbo  monumento  della  supenH^ 
%%ont,  does  not  seem  to  have  impressed  Robertson  with  a  very 
high  idea  of  Mexican  ingenuity. — ''  As  far  as  one  can  gather/' 
he  says,  ''  firom  their  (the  Spanish  accounts)  obscure  and  ia« 
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pyramidal  form  of  this  Mexican  edifice,  and  its 
great  analogy  to  the  most  ancient  monuments  of 
Asia,  ought  to  interest  us  much  more  than  its 
mass  and  size. 

The  old  city  of  Mexico  communicated  with  the 
continent  by  the  three  great  dikes,  of  Tepejacac 
(Gyadelupe),  Tlacopan  (Tacuba),  and  Iztapalapan. 
Cortez  mentions  four  dikes,  because  he  reckoned, 
without  doubt,  the  causeway  which  led  to  Cha- 
poltepec.  The  Calzada  of  Iztapalapan  had  a 
branch  which  united  Coyohuacan  to  the  small 
fort  Xaloc^  the  same  in  which  the  Spaniards  were 
entertained  at  their  first  entry  by  the  Mexican 
mobility.  Robertson  speaks  of  a  dike  which  led 
to  Tezcuco,  but  such  a  dike  never  existed,  on 

accurate  descriptions,  the  great  temple  of  Mexico^  the  most  fa- 
mous of  New  Spain»  was  a  solid  mass  of  earth  of  a  square  fornix 
faced  partly  with  stone.  Such^structores  convey  no  high  idea  of 
progress  in  art  and  ingenuity;  and  one  can  hardly  conceive 
that  a  form  more  rude  and  simple  could  have  occurred  to  a 
pation  in  its  first  efforts  towards  erecting  any  great  work.'*— > 
{Robertson's  America^  vol.  iii.  p.  3 1 7.)    Trant. 
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account  of  the  distance  of  the  place^  aad  the  great 
depth  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  hk/^ 

In  1338,  seventeen  years  after  the  foundation  of 
Tenochtitlan,  a  part  of  the  inhabitants,  in  a  civil 
dissension,  separated  from  the  rest :  they  esta* 
blished  themselves  in  the  small  islands  to  the 
north-west  of  the  temple  of  Mexitli.  The  new 
city,  which  at  first  bore  the  name  of  Xaltilolco, 
land  afterwards  Tlatelolco,  wzs  governed  by  a 
king  independent  of  Tenochdtlan.  In  the  centre 
of  Anahuac,  as  well  as  in  the  Peloponesus,  La- 
tium,  and  wherever  the  civilization  of  the  human 
species  was  merely  commencing,  every  city,  for  a 
long  time,  constituted  a  separate  state.  The  Mexi- 
can king  Axajacatl*  conquered  Tlatelolco,  which 
was  thenceforth  united  by  bridges  to  the  city  of 
Tenochtiilan.  I  discovered  in  the  hieroglyphical 
manuscripts  of  the  ancient  Mexicans,  preserved 
in  the  palace  of  the  viceroy,  a  curious  painting, 


*  Clavigero,   i.  p.  261. 
14/7  (iv.  p.  58.) 


Axajacatl  reigned  from  1464  to 
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which  represents  the  last  king  of  Tlatelolco^  called 
Moquihuix,  as  killed  on  the  top  of  a  house  of  God, 
or  truncated  pyramid,  and  then  thrown  down  the 
stairs  which  led  to  the  stone  of  the  sacrifices^ — 
Since  this  catastrophe,  the  great  market  of  the 
;Mexicans^  formerly  held  near  the  Teocalli  of 
,  Mexitli,  was  transferred  to  TIatelolco.  1  he  de* 
scription  of  the  Mexican  market,  which  we  have 
given  from  Cortez,  relates  to  the  market  of 
TIatelolco. 

What  is  now  called  the  Barrio  of  Santiago 
.composes  but  a  part  of  the  ancient  TIatelolco. 
We  proceed  for  mor€  than  an  hour  on  the  road  to 
Tanepantla  and  Ahuahuetes,  among  the  ruins  of 
the  old  city.  We  perceive  there,  as  well  as  on  . 
the  road  to  Tacuba  and  Iztapalapan,  how  much 
the  Mexico  rebuilt  by  Cortez  is  smaller  than 
Tenochtitian  under  the  last  of  the  Montezumas. 
The  enormous  magnitude  of  the  market-place  of* 
TIatelolco,  of  which  the  boundaries  are  still  dis* 
cemible,  proves  the  great  population  of  the  ancient 
^ity.    The  Indians  show  in  this  same  market- 
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place  an  elevation  surrounded  byvTalls.  It  was 
one  of  the  Mexican  theatres^  the  same  on  which 
Cortez,  a  few  days  before  the  end  of  the  siege» 
erected  his  famous  Catapulta  (trabuco  de  palo*), 
the  appearance  of  which  alone  terrified  the  be- 
sieged ;  for  the  machine  was  incapable  of  being 
used  from  the  awkwardness  of  the  artillery-men.  < 
This  elevation  is  now  included  in  the  porch  of  the 
chapel  of  Santiago^ 

The  city  of  Tenochtitlan  was  divided  into  four 
quarters,  called  Teopan,  or  Xochimiica,  Atzacu« 
alco^  M oyotla,  and  Tlaguechiuchan,  or  Cuepopan. 
The  old  division  is  still  preserved  in  the  limits 
assigned  to  the  quarters  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Sebastian, 
St.  John,  and  St.  Mary  ;  and  the  present  streets 
have  for  the  -most  part  the  same  direction  as  the 
old  ones,  nearly  from  north  to  south,  and  from 
east  to  westf.    But  vrhat  gives  the  new  city,  as 

*  Lorenzana*  p.  289. 

t  Properly  from  the  S.  1 6**  W.  to  N.  7^  E-  at  least  towards 
the  convent  of  Saint  Augustin^  where  I  took  my  azimntb&. 
The  direction  of  the  old  streets  was  undoubtedly  determined 
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ve  have  already  observed,  a  peculiar  and  disfinc- 
live  chantcter,  is,  that  it  is  situated  entirely  on 
the  continent,  between  the  extremities  of  the  two 
lakes  of  Tezcuco  and  Xochimilco^  and  that  it  only 
receives,  by  means  of  navigable  canals,  the  fresh 
water  of  the  Xochimilco. 

Many  circumstances  have  contributed  to  this 
new  order  of  things.  The  part  of  the  sak-water 
lake  between  the  southern  and  western  dykes  was 
always  the  shallowest.  Cortez  oomplained  that 
his  flotilla,  the  brigaatines  which  he  constructed  at 
Tezcuco,  could  not,  notwithstanding  the  openings 
in  the  dikes^  make  the  circuit  of  the  bedeged  city. 
Sheets  of  water  of  small  depth  became  insensibly 
marshes,  which,  when  intersected  with  trenches  or 
small  defluous  canals,  were  converted  into  chinam^ 
pas   and  arable   land.    The  lake  of  Tezcuco, 


hy  that  of  die  principal  dikes.  Now^  from  the  position  of  the 
places  where  these  dikes  appear  to  have  terminated^  it  is  reiy 
improbable  that  thej  represented  eiactly  meridians  and  pa- 
Rdielf. 
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which  Valmont  de  Bomare  *  supposed  to  commu- 
Jlicate  with  the  ocean,  though  it  is  at  zti  elevation 
of  2,277  metres  f,  has  no  particular  sources,  like 
the  lakeof  Chalco.  When  we  consider,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  small  volume  of  water  with  which  in 
dry  seasons  this  lake  is  furnished  by  very  inconsi- 
derable rivers,  and,  on  the  other,  the  enormous 
rapidity  of  evaporation  in  the  table-land  of  Mexico^ 
of  which  I  have  made  repeated  experiments,  we 
must  admit,  what  geological  observations  ap- 
pear also  to  confirm,  that  for  centuries  the  want 
of  equilibrium  between  the  Avater  lost  by  evapora- 
tion, and  the  mass  of  water  flowing  in,  has  pro- 
gressively circumscribed  the  lake  of  Tezcoco 
within  more  narrow  limits.  We  learn  from  the 
Mexican  annals  J,  that  in  the  reign  of  King  Ahui- 
zotl,  this  salt-water  lake  experienced  such  a  want 
of  water  as  to  interrupt  navigation ;  and  that  to 

♦  DktUnmaireirHistaireNatvrelUjtLrtideLac* 
f  7468  feet.     Trans. 

X  PaiDiiDgs  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  and  testimony  of  Fa* 
tber  Aco5ta*' 
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obviate  this  evil^  and  to  increase  its  supplies,  aa 
aqueduct  was  constructed  from  Coyohuacaa 
to  Tenochtitlan.  This  aqueduct  brought  the 
sources  of  Huitzilopochco  to  several  canals  of 
the  city  which  were  dried  up. 

This  diminution  of  water,  experienced  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards^  would  no  doubt 
bave  been  very  slow  and  very  insensible^  if  the 
hand  of  man,  since  the  period  of  the  conquest^ 
liad  not  contributed  to  reverse  the  order  of  na- 
ture. Those  who  have  travelled  in  the  peninsula 
know  how  much,  even  in  EuropCi  the  Spaniards 
hate  all  plantations  which  yield  a  shade  round 
towns  or  villages.  It  would  appear  that  the  first 
conquerors  wished  the  beautiful  valley  of  Tenoch^ 
tadan  to  resemble  the  Castilian  soil,  which  is  dry 
and  destitute  of  vegetation^  Since  the  sixteenth 
century  they  have  inconsiderately  cut,  not  only 
the  trees  of  the  plain  in  which  the  capital  is  situ* 
ated,  but  those  on  the  mountains  which  surround 
it.  The  construction  of  the  new  city,  begun  in 
1524,  required  ^a  great  quantity  of  timber  for 
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building  and  piles.  They  destroyed^  and  they 
daily  destroy^  without  planting  any  thing  in  its 
steady  except  around  the  capital,  where  the' last 
viceroys  have  perpetuated  their  memory  by 
[Promenades  *  {Paseosy  Alamedas)^  which  bear 
their  names.  The  want  of  vegetation  exposes  the 
soil  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  solar  rays ;  and 
the  humidity  which  is  not  lost  by  filtration  through 
the  amygdaloid,  basaltic,  and  spongy  rock,  is  ra- 
pidly evaporated  and  dissolved  in  air,  wherever 
the  foliage  of  the  trees  or  a  luxuriant  verdure 
does  not  defend  the  soil  from  the  influence  of  the 
sun  and  the  dry  winds  of  the  south. 

As  the  same  cause  operates  throughout  the 
whole  valley,  the  abundance  and  circulation  of 
water  has  sensibly  diminished.  The  lake  of 
Tezcuco,  the  finest  of  the  five  lakes,  which  Cor« 
tez  in  his  letters  habitually  calk  an  ulterior  sea^ 
recdves  much  less  water  from  infiltration  than  in 
the  sixteenth  century.    Every  where  the  clearing 

^  P<u€Q  dc  BuccarelH^  de  RmUagigsdo,    de  Gahe9%  d^ 
Asanza. 
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and  destruction  of  forests  have  produced  the  same 
effects.  General  Andreossi,  in  his  classical  work 
on  the  Canal  du  Midi^  has  proved  that  the  springs 
have  diminished  around  the  reservoir  of  St. 
Feneol,  merely  through  a  false  system  introduced 
in  the  management  of  the  forests.  In  the  province 
of  Caraccas^the  picturesque  lake  of  Tacarigua*  has 
been  drying  gradually  up  ever  since  the  sun 
darted  his  rays  without  interposition  on  the  naked 
and  defenceless  sojl  of  the  vallies  of  Aragua. 

But^the  circumstance  which  has  contributed 
the  most  to  the  diminution  of  the  lake  of  Tez- 
cuco  is  the  famous  open  drain^  knowA  by  the 
name  of  the  Desague  real  de  Huehuetoca^  which 
we  shall  afterwards  discuss.  This  cut  in  the 
mountain y  first  begun  in  1607  in  the  form  of  a 
subterranean  tunnel,  has  not  only  reduced  within 

*  New  islands  appear  in  it  froai  time  to  time  from  the  di- 
mintitioa  of  water  (las  aparecidas). — ^The  lake  of  Tacarigua,  or 
Nttfva  Valerida,  is  474  metres  (.1554  feet)  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  tea.— (See  m^  Tableaux  de  la  Natvure^  t«m.  'u 
p.  72. 

VOL.  II.  9 
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rery  narrow  limits  the  two  lakes  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  valley,  i.  e.  the  lakes  of  Zumpango 
(Tzompango)  and  San  Christobal  j  but  has  also 
preA'ented  their  waters  in  the  rainy  season  from 
flowing  into  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco. — 
These  waters  formerly  inundated  the  plains,  attid 
purified  a  soil  strongly  covered  with  carbonate 
and  muriate  of  soda.  At  present,  without  settling 
into  pools,  and  thereby  increasing  the  humidity  of 
the  Mexican  atmosphere,  they  are  drawn  off  by 
an  artificial  canal  into  the  river  of  Panuco,  which 
flows  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

This  state  of  things  has  been  broyght  about 
from  the  desire  of  converting  the  ancient  city  of 
Mexico  into  a  capital  better  adapted  for  carriages, 
and  less  exposed  to  the  danger  of  inundation.  The 
water  and  vegetation  have  in  fact  diminished  with 
the  same  rapidity  with  which  the  tequesquite  (or 
carbonate  of  soda)  has  increased.  In  the  time  of 
Montezuma,  and  long  afterwards,  the  suburb  of 
Tlatelblco,  the  barios  of  San  Sebastian,  San  Juan» 
and  Santa  Cruz>  were  celebrated  for  the  beautiful 
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verdure  of  their  gardetu  ;  !»ut  these  places  now^ 
and  especially  the  plains  of  San  Lazaro^  exhibit 
nothing  but  a  crust  of  efflorescent  saks*.  The  £er<> 
tility  of  the  plain^  though  yet  considerable  in  the 
southern  part,  is  by  no  means  what  it  was  when 
die  dty  was  surrounded  by  the  lake.  A  wise  dis- 
tiibution  of  water,  particularly  by  means  of  small 
caiiab  of  in^ation,  might  restore  the  ancientfer* 
tility  of  the  sioil,  and  re-enrich  a  vaHey  wtuch  na^ 
fure  appears  to  have  destined  for  the  csqpital  of  a 
great  empire. 

The  actual  bounds  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco  are 
not  very  well  determined,  the  soil  being  so  axgilla- 
ceous  ahd  smooth  that  the  difference  of  level  for  a 
mile  is  not  more  than  two  decimetres  *.  When  the 
east  winds  blow  with  any  violence,  the  water  with- 
dnws  towards  the  western  bank  of  the  lake,  suad 
sometimes  leaves  an  extent  of  more  than  600 
metres  t  dry.  Perhaps  the  periodical  operation 
of  these  winds  suggested  to  Cortez  the  idea  o£  re- 

«  7.874  iQches.    Trans.         4  1968  feet.  J^anr. 
D  2 
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gular  tides  *^  of  which  the  existence  has  not  been 
cofifirmed  by  late  observations.  The  lake  of 
Tczcuco  is  in  general  only  from  three  to  five  f 
metres  in  depth,  and  in  some  places  even  less  than 
one.  Hence  the  commerce  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  small  town  of  Tezcuco  suffers  much  in  the 
very  dry  months  of  January  and  February  ;  for  the 
want  of  water  prevents  them  from  going  in  canoes 
to  the  capital.  The  lake  of  Xochimilco  is  free 
from  this  inconvenience ;  for  from  Chaico,  Mes- 
quic,  and  Tlahuac,  the  navigation  is  never  once  in- 
terrupted, and  Mexico  receives  daily,  by  the  canal 
of  Iztapalipan,  roots^  fruits,  and  flowers  in  abun- 
dance. 

Of  the  five  lakes  of  the  valley  of  Mexico,  the 
lake  of  Tezcuco  is  most  impregnated  with  muriate 
and  carbonate  of  soda.     The  nitrate  of  barytes 

*  Journal  de  Savans  for  the  year  1676,  p.  34.  The  lake  of 
Geneva  manifests  also  a  regular  motiouj  which  Saussare  attri- 
butes to  periodical  winds. 

t  9i  to  l6f  feet.    Tratu. 
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proves  that  this  water  contains  no  sulphate  in  dis- 
solution. The  most  pure  and  liiftpid  water  is  that 
of  the  lake  of  Xochimilco^  tlie  specific  weight  of 
which  I  found  to  be  L0009,  when  that  of  water 
distilled  at  the  temperature  of  1 8^  centigrade  ^ 
was  l.OOO,  and  when  water  from  the  lake  of 
Tezcuco  was  1.0215.  The  water  of  this  last 
lake  is  consequently  heavier  than  that  of  the  "" 
Baltic  sea,  and  not  so  heavy  as  that  of  the  ocean, 
which,  under  difierent  latitudes,  has  been  found 
between  14)269  and  K0285.  The  quantity  df 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  which  is  detached  from  the 
surface  of  all  the  Mexican  lakes,  and  which  the 
acetite  of  lead  indicates  in  great  abundance  in  the 
lakes  of  Tezcuco  and  Chalco,  undoubtedly  con- 
tributes in  certain  seasons  to  the  unhealthiness  of 
the  air  of  the  valley.  Howeyer,  and  the  fact  is 
curious^  intermittent  fevers  are  very  rare  on  the 
banks  of  these  very  lakes,  of  which  the  surface  is 
partly  concealed  by  rushes  and  aquatic  herbs* 

♦  54'^  Fahrenheit.    Tram. 
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Adorned  with  numerous  teocallis^  like  $0  many 
Mahometan  steeples,  surrounded  with  water  and 
dikes,  founded  on  islands  covered  with  verdure^ 
and  receiving  hourly  in  its  streets  thousands  of 
boats  which  vivified  the  lake,  the  ancient  Tenoch* 
citlan,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  first  con^ 
querors,  must  have  resembled  some  of  the  cities  of 
Holland,  China,  or  the  Delta  of  (.ower  lEgypt* 
The  capital,  reconstructed  by  the  Spaniards,  exhi- 
bits>  perhaps,  a  less  vivid,  though  a  more  august 
tnd  majestic,  appearance.  Mexico  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  finest  cities  ever  built  by  Europeans  in 
either  hemisphere.  With  the  exception  of  Peters- 
burg, Berlin,  Philadelphia,  and  some  quarters  of 
Westminster,  there  does  not  exist  a  city  of  the 
same  extent  which  can  be  compared  to  the  capital 
of  New  Spain,  for  the  uniform  level  of  the  ground 
Oft  which  it  stands,  for  the  regularity  and  breadth 
of  the  streets,  and  the  extent  of  the  public  places* 
The  ai'chitecture  is  generally  of  a  very  pure  style, 
and  there  are  even  edifices  of  very  beautiful  struc- 
ture. The  exterior  of  the  houses  is  not  loaded  with 
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ornaments.  Two  sorts  of  hewn  stone,  the  porous 
amygdaloid  called  tetzontli,  and  especially  a  por- 
phyry of  vitreous  feld-spath  without  any  quartz^ 
giye  €0  the  Mexican  buildings  an  air  of  solidity^ 
and  sometimes  even  magnificence.  There  are 
none  of  those  wooden  balconies  and  galleries  to  be 
seen  which  disfigure  so  much  all  the  European' 
jdtiee  in  both  the  Indies*  The  balustrades  and 
gates  are  all  of  Biscay  iron,  ornamented  with 
bronze,  and  the  houses,  instead  of  roofs,  have 
terraces  like  those  ia  Italy  and  other  southern 
countries* 

Mexico  has  been  very  much  embellished  since 
the  residence  of  the  Abb£  Chappe  there  in  176g. 
The  edifice  destined  to  the  School  of  Mines,  for 
which  the  richest  individuals  of  the  country  fur- 
nished a  sum  of  more  than  three  millions  of 
francs  %  would  adorn  the  principal  places  of  Paris 
or  London.  Two  great  palaces  (hotels)  were  re^ 
cently  constructed  by  Mexican  artists,  pupils  ct 
the  Academy  of  Fhie  Arts  of  the  capital.     One  of 

^  ]ai,800{.«terUiig.  7V«fft.---See  Ohsp.  V)JL 
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thesepalaces,  in  the  quarter rfe//«  Traspana, ciihihit^ 
in  the  interior  of  the  court  a  \  ery  beautiful  oval 
peristyle  of  coupled  columns.  The  traveller  justly 
admires  a  vast  circumference  paved  with  porphyry 
flags,  and  inclosed  with  an  iron  railing,  richly  or- 
namented with  bronze^  containing  an  equestrian 
statue  *  of  King  Charles  the  Fourth,  placed  on  a 
pedestal  of  Mexican  marble,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Fiaza  Major  of  Mexico,  opposite  the  cathedral 
and  the  viceroy's  palace.  However,  it  must  be 
agreed,  that  notwithstanding  the  progress  of  the 
^rts  within  these  last  thirty  years,  it  is  much  less 
from  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  monuments, 
than  from  the  breadth  and  straightnessof  the  streets, 

*  This  colossal  statue  was  executed  at  the  expense  of  the 
Marquis  de  Branciforte,  formerly  viceroy  of  Mexico,  brother- 
in-law  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  It  weighs  450  quintals,  and 
was  modelled^  founded,  and  placed  by  the  same  artist,  M. 
Tolsa,  whose  name  deserves  a  distinguished  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  Spanish  sculpture.  The  merits  of  this  man  of  genius 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  know  the  difficultief 
with  which  the  execution  of  these  great  works  of  art  are  at- 
jtepded  ^ven  in  civilized  £urope. 
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said  much  less  from  its  edifices  than  from  its  uni- 
form regularity,  its  extent  and  position,  that  the 
capital  of  New  Spain  attracts  the  admiration  of  Eu« 
ropeans.  From  a  singular  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances, I  have  seen  successively,  within  a  very 
short  space  of  time,  Lima,  Mexico,  Philadelphia, 
Washington*,  Paris,  Rome,  Naples,  and  the 
largest  cities  of  Germany.  By  comparing  together 
impressions  which  follow  in  rapid  succession,  we 

•  From  the  plan  of  the  eity  of  Washington,  and  from  the 
magnificence  of  its  Capitol,  of  which  I  only  saw  a  part  com- 
pleted, the  Federal  City  will  undoubtedly  one  day  be  a  much 
finer  city  than  Mexico.  Philadelphia  has  also  the  same  regct- 
larity  of  construction.  The  alleys  of  platanus,  accacia,  aojd  po- 
pains  heterophylla,  which  adorn  its  streets,  almost  give  to  it  a 
rural  beauty.  The  vegetation  of  the  banks  of  the  Putomac 
and  Delaware  Is  also  richer  than  what  we  find  at  2300  metres 
(7500  feet)  of  elevation  on  the  ridge  of  the  Mexican  Cordil- 
leras. But  Washington  and  Philadelphia  will  always  look 
like  European  cities*  They  will  not  strike  the  &yts  of  the 
traveller  with  that  peculiar,  I  may  say  exotic,  character  which 
belongs  to  Mexico,  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  Quito,  and  all  the 
tropical  capitals  constructed  at  an  elevation  as  high  or  tligher 
than  the  passage  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard. 
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are  enabled  to  rectify  any  (pinion  which  we  may 
have  too  easily  adopted.  Notwithstanding  such 
unavoidable  comparisons,  of  which  several,  one 
'  would  think,  must  have  proved  disadvantageous 
for  the  capital  of  Mexico,  it  has  left  in  me  a  recol- 
lection of  grandeur  which  I  principally  attribute 
to  the  majestic  character  of  its  situation  and  the 
surrounding  scenery. 

In  fact,  nothing  can  present  a  more  rich  and 
varied  appearance  than  the  valley,  when,  in  a  fine 
summer  morning,  the  sky  without  a  cloud,  and  of 
that  deep  azure  which  is  peculiar  to  the  dry  and 
rarefied  air  of  high  mountains,  we  transport  our- 
selves to  the  top  of  one  of  the  towers  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Mexico,  or  ascend  the  hill  of  Chapoltepec. 
A  beautiful  vegetation  surrounds  this  hill.  Old 
cypr^ess  trunks  *,  of  more  than  15  and  16  me- 
tres t  in  circumference,  raise  their  naked  heads 
above  those  of  the  schinus,  which  resemble  in 

*  Los  Ahuahnetes. — Copressos  disticha  Lin^ 
t  49  and  52  feet    Trmu. 
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dieir  appearance  the  weepiog  willows  of  the  east. 
From  the  centre  of  this  solitude,  the  summit  of  the 
porphyritical  rock  of  Chapoltepec,  the  eye  sweeps 
over  a  vaiSt  plain  of  carefully  cultivated  fields, 
which   extend  to  the  very  feet  of  the  colossal 
mountsuns  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  city 
appears  as  if  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  lake  of 
Tezcuco,  whose  basin,  surrounded  with  villages 
and  hamlets,  brings  to  mind  the  most  beautiful 
lakes  of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland.     Large 
avaiues  of  elms  and  pedlars  lead  in  every  direc- 
laosk  to  the  capital;  and  two  aqueducts^  constructed 
over  arches  of  very  great  elevation,  cross  the  plain, 
and  exhibit  an  appearance  equally  agreeable  and 
intere^tkig.     The  magnificent  convent  of  Nuestra 
SoDora  de  Guadalupe  appears  joined  to  the  moun* 
tains  of  Tepeyacac,  among  ravines,  which  shelter 
a  few  date  and  young  yucca  tree^.    Towards 
die  south,  the  whole  tract  between  San  Angel, 
Tacabaya,  and  San  Augustin  de  las  Cuevas,  ap- 
pears an  immense  garden  of  orange,  peach,  apple, 
cherry,  an4  other   European  firuit  trees.    This 
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beautiful  cultivation  forms  a  singular  contrast 
with  the  wild  appearance  of  the  naked  mountains 
which  inclose  the  valley,  among  which  the  famous 
volcanos  of  La  Puebla,  Popocatepetl,  and  Iztacci- 
cihuatl  are  the  most  distinguished.  ^Fhe  first  of 
these  forms  an  enormous  cone,  of  which  the  crater, 
continually  inflamed  and  throwing  up  smoke  and 
ashes,  opens  in  the  midst  of  eternal  snows. 

The  city  of  Mexico  is  also  remarkable  for  its 
excellent  police.  The  most  part  of  the  streets 
have  very  broiid  pavements ;  and  they  are  clean 
and  well  lighted*  These  advantages  are  the  fruits 
of  the  activity  of  the  Count  de  Revillagigedo,  who 
on  his  arrival  found  the  capital  extremely  dirty. 

Water  is  every  where  to  be  Jiad.  in  the  soil  of 
Mexico,  a  very  short  way  below  the  surface,  but  it 
is  brackish,  like  the  water  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco. 
Th^  two  aqueducts  already  mentioned,  by  which  the 
city  receives  fresh  water,  are  monuments  of  mo- 
dern construction  worthy  of  the  traveller's  atten- 
tion. The  springs  of  potable  water  are  situated 
to  the  east  of  the  town,  one  in  the  insulated  hill 
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of  Chapoltepec  a^nd  the  other  in  the  cerros  of 
Santa  Fe,  neai  the  Cordillera,  ivhich  separates 
the  valley  of  fenochtitlan  from  that  of  Lerma 
and  Toluca,  The  arches  of  the  aqueduct  of 
Chapoltepec  occupy  &  length  of  more  than  3300 
metres  *.  The  water  of  Chapoltepec  enters  by 
the  southern  part  of  the  city,  at  the  Salto  delAgua. 
It  is  not  the  most  pure,  and  is  only  drank  in  the 
suburbs  of  Mexico,  The  water  which  is  least 
impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lithe  is  that  of  the 
aqueduct  of  Santa  Fe,  Which  runs  along  Alameda, 
and  terminates  at  la  Traspana,  at  the  bridge  de  la 
Marescala.  This  aqueduct  is  nearly  10200  me- 
tres t  ill  length  j  but  the  declivity  of  the  ground 
is  such,  that  for  not  more  than  a  third  of  this  space 
the  water  can  be  conducted  over  arches.  The 
old  city  of  Tenochtitlan  had  aqueducts  no  less 
considerable  |.  In  the  beginning  of  the  siege, 
the  two  captains  Alvarado  and  Olid  destroyed  that 


*  10,826  feet.  •  Trans.  f  33,4(54  feet. 

.%  Clavigerd,  iii.  p.  195;  Solis,  i.  p.  406. 


Trans. 
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of  Chapoltepec.  Cortez,  in  his  first  letter  to 
Charles  the  Fifth,  speaks  also  of  the  spring  of 
Amilco,  near  Churubusco,  of  which  the  waters 
were  brought  to  the  city  by  pipes  of  burnt  earth* 
This  spring  is  near  to  that  of  Santa  Fe.  We  still 
perceive  the  remains  of  this  great  aqueduct^  which 
was  constructed  with  double  pipes,  one  of  which 
received  the  water,  while  they  were  employed  in 
cleaning  the  other  ^.  Thb  water  was  sold  in  canoes^, 

*  Lormzam,  p.  108. — ^The  largest  and  finest  construction 
.of  the  Indians  in  this  way  is  the  aqueduct  of  the  city  of  Tez« 
cuco.  We  still  admire  the  traces  of  a  great  mound  whicll 
was  constructed  to  heighten  the  level  of  the  water.  How 
must  we  admire  the  industry  and  activity  displsyecf  in  general 
by  the  ancient  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  in  the  irrigation  of 
arid  lands  i  In  the  maritime  part  of  Peru  I  have  seen  the  re* 
mains  of  walls,  along  which  water  was  conducted  for  a  spaco 
of  from  5  to  6000  metres  (from  16,404  to  IQ^SSS  feet),  from 
the  foot  of  the  Cordillera  to  the  coast.  The  conquerors  of  the 
l6th  century  destroyed  these  aqoeducts,.  and  that  pact  of  Bern 
is  become,  like  Persia,  a  desert  destitute  of  vegetation.  Such 
is  the  civilization  carried  by  the  Europeans  among  the  people 
whom  they^are  pleased  to  call  barbarous.— ^u^Aor. 

How  mudi  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Robertson  gives  ximaUf 
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which  traversed  the  streets  of  TenochtitlaiL  The 
sources  of  San  Augustin  de  las  Cueras  are  the 
finest  and  purest ;  and  I  imagined  I  discoyered  on 
the  road  leading  from  this  charming  village  to 
Mexico  traces  of  an  suicient  aqueduct. 

We  have  already  named  the  three  principal 
dikes  by  which  the  old  city  was  connected  with 
the  terra  firma.  These  dikes  partly  still  exist,  and 
the  number  has  been  even  increased.  They 
form  at  present  great  pav^  causeways  across 
marshy  grounds  ;  and  as  they  are  very  elevated, 
they  possess  the  double  advantage  of  admitting  the 
passage  of  carriages,  and  containing  the  overflow* 

such  general  descriptions^  that  we  have  a  difficulty  in  forming 
any  thing  like  a  distinct  conception  of  the  subjects  of  them. 
He  says  of  the  Peru  canals  of  irrigation^  "  By  means  of  artifi- 
cial canaltf^  conducted  with  much  patience  and  considerable 
Art  from  the  torrents  that  poured  across  their  country,  they 
conveyed  a  regular  supply  of  moisture  to  their  fields.*'— 
Would  it  have  been  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  historian,  to  have 
specified  that  art  and  that  patience  to  his  readers  for  which  he 
did  not  want  materials  ^^-Trani* 
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ings  of  the  lake.     The  Calzada  of  Astapalapan  h 
founded  on  the  very  same  old  dike  on  which 
Cort^z  performed  such  prodigies  of  valour  in  his 
encounters  with  the  besieged.    The  Calzada  of 
San  Anton  is  still  distinguished  in  our  days  for  the 
great  number  of  small  bridges  which  the  Spaniards 
and  Tlascaltecs  found  there,  when  Sandoval  j^  Cor- 
tez's  companion  in  arms,  was  wounded  near  Coy- 
ohuacan*.      These    Calzadas    of   San   Antonio 
Abad,  of  La  Piedad,  of  San  Christobal,  and  of 
Guadalupe  (anciently  called  the  dike  of  Tepeya* 
cac),   were  newly,  reconstructed  after  the  great 
inundation  of  1 6()4,  under  the  viceroy  Don  Juan 
de  Mendoza  y  Lima,  Marquis  de   Montesclaros. 
The  only  savans  of  that  time.  Fathers  Torque- 
mada  and  Geronimo    de   Zaiate,  executed  the 
survey  and  marking  out  of  the  causeways.  At  this 
period  the  city  of  Mexico  was  paved  for  the  fir^ 
time ;  for  before  the  Count  de  Revillagigedo,  no 
other  viceroy  had  employed  himself  more  success- 

*  Lorcnzana^  p,  229,  246. 
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fully  in  effecting  a  good  police  Chan  the  Marquis 
de  Montesclaros* 

The  objects  which  generally  attract  the  attention 
of  the  traveller  are,  1.  the  cafhedral^  of  which 
a  small  part  is  in  the  stile  vulgarly  called  Gothic : 
the  principal  edifice^  whiA  has  two  towers  orna- 
mented with  pilasters  and  statues,  is  of  very  beaii* 
fifiil  symmetry  and  very  recent  construction.  9f. 
The  fr«i.yi/ry  adjoining  to  the  palace  of  the  viceroys, 
a  building  from  which,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  more  than  6500  millions  *  in 
gold  ^nd  silver  coin  have  been  issued.  3.  The  con* 
ventSy  among  which  the  great  convent  of  St,  Francis 
is  particularly  distinguished^  which  from  alms  alone 
possesses  an  annual  revenue  of  half  a  million  of 
francs  f.  This  vast  edifice  was  at  first  intended  to 
be  constructed  on  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Huit- 
2ilopochtli ;  but  these  ruins  having  been  destined 
for  the  foundation  of  the  cathedral,  the  convent 
was  begun  in  \56\  in  its  actual  situatioQ.  It  owis 

*  270,855,000?.  sterling.     Tram, 
t  20,835/.  itcrling,     Tran9. 
VOU  II.  ^ 
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its  existence  to  the  great  activity  of  a  serving  brother 
or  lay  monk,  Fray  Pedro  de  Gante,  an  extraordi- 
nary man,  who  was  said  to  have  been  the  natural 
son  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  who  was 
a  great  benefactor  of  the  Indians,  to  whom  he  was 
the  first  who  taught  the  most  useful  mechanical 
arts  of  Europe.  4.  The  hospital,  or  rather  the 
two  united  hospitals,  of  which  the  one  niaintains 
600  and  the  other  800  children  and  old  people. 
This  establishment,  in  which  both  order  and 
cleanliness  may  be  seen,  but  little  industry,  has  a 
revenue  of  250,000  francs*.  A  rich  merchant 
lately  bequeathed  to  it  by  his  testament  six  millions 
of  francs  t>  which  the  royal  treasury  laid  hold  of, 
on  the  promise  of  paying  five  per  cent,  for  it. 
5.  The  acordada^  a  fine  edifice,  of  which  the  pri- 
sons are  generally  spacious  and  well  aired.  They 
reckon  in  this  house,  and  in  the  other  prisons  of 
the  acordada  which  depend  on  it,  more  than  1^00 
individuals,  among  whom  are  a  great  number  of 

\10,470J.  atcrliDg.    Trans.        f  250,020/.  •terling.  Tran$. 
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Jugglers,  and  the  unfortunate  Indian  prisoners, 
dragged  to  Mexico  fromthQ provi?icias internas  (In- 
dies Mecos^,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  in 
the  6th  and  7  th  chapters.  6.  The  School  of  Mines^ 
the  newly  begun  edifice,  and  the  old  provisoiy  esta- 
blishment, whh  its  fine  collections  in  physics,  riie- 
chanics,  arid  mineralogy  *.  7.  The  botanical 
garden^  in  one  of  the  courts  of  the  viceroy^s  pa- 
lace. It  is  very  small,  but  extremely  rich  in  ve- 
getable productions  either  rare  of  interesting  for 
commerce.  8.  The  edifices  of  the  university  and 
the  public  library,  which  is  very  unworthy  of  so 
great  and  ancient  an  establishment.  9.  The  Acade- 
my of  Fine  Arts^  with  a  collection  of  ancient  casts. 
lO.     The  equestrian  statue  of  King  Charles  the 

*  There  are  two  other  very  remarkable  oryctognostical  and 
geological  collections  belonging  to  Professor  Cervantes  and  the 
Oidar  M.  Caravajal.  This  respectable  magistrate  also  pos- 
iesses  a  superb  cabinet  of  shells^  collected  during  his  residence 
IB  the  Philippine  Inlands,  where  he  displayed  the  same  seal 
for  the  physical  sciences  for  which  he  is  so  honourably  dij^tin* 
guished  at  Mexico. 

£    3 
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Fourth  in  the  PlazaMayor,  and  the  sepulchral  mo- 
nument which  the  Duke  dc  Monteleone  conse- 
crated to  the  great  Cortez,  in  a  chapel  of  the 
Hospital  de  los  Naturales.  It  is  a  simple  &mily 
monument,  adorned  \vith  a  bust  in  bronze,  repre- 
senting the  herb  in  the  prime  of  life,  executed  by 
M.  Tolsa.  Wherever  we  traverse  Spanish  America, 
from  Buenos  x^^yres  to  Monterey,  and  from  Trim- 
dad  and  Portorico  to  Panama  and  Veragua,  we 
no  M'here  meet  with  a  naticn;il  monument  erected 
by  the  public  gratitude  to  the  glory  of  Christopher 
Colupabus  and  Hernan  Cortez  ! 

Those  who  are  addicted  to  the  study  of  history, 
and  who  love  to  investigate  American  antiquities, 
will  not  find  in  this  capital  those  great  remains  of 
works  which  are  to  be  seen  in  Peru,  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Cusco  and  Guamachuco,  at  Pachacamac 
near  Lima,  or  at  Mansiche  near  Truxillo ;  at 
Caiiar  and  Cayo  in  the  province  of  Quito  ;  and  in 
Mexi<:o^  near  Mitla  and  Cholula,  in  the  inten^- 
dandes  of  Oaxaca  and  Puebla.  It  appears  that 
the  teocallis  (of  which  we  have  already  attempted 
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to  describe  the  strange  form)  were  the  sole  monu- 
ments of  the  Aztecs.  Now  the  christian  fanaticism 
was  not  only  highly  interested  in  their  destruction^ 
but  the  very  safety  of  the  conqueror  rendered  such 
a  destruction  necessary*  It  was  partly  effected 
during  the  siege ;  for  those  truncated  pyramids 
losing  up  by  layers  served  for  refuge  to  the  com- 
batants, like  the  temple  of  Baal-Berith  to  the 
people  of  Canaan.  1  hey  were  so  many  castles 
from  which  it  was  necessary  to  dislodge  the 
enemy. 

As  to  the  bouses  of  individuals,  which  the 
Spanish  historians  describe  as  very  low,  we  are 
not  to  be  surprised  to  find  merely  their  founda- 
tions or  low  ruins,  such  as  we  discover  in  the 
Bario  de  Tlatelolco,  and  towards  the  canal  of 
Istacalco.  Even  in  the  most  part  of-our  European 
cities,  how  small  is  the  number  of  houses  of  which 
the  construction  goes  so  far  back  as  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century  !  However,  the  edifices  of 
Mexico  are  not  fallen  into  ruins  through  ^ge. 
Animated  by  the  same  spirit  of  destruction  which 
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the  Romans  displayed  at  Syracuse,  Carthage,  and 
in  Greece,  the  Spanish  conquerors  believed  that 
the  siege  of  a  '  iexican  city  never  was  finished  tili 
they  had  ra  ed  every  building  in  it.  Cortez,  in 
his  chird  letter  *  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  dis- 
closes himself  the  fearful  system  which  he  fol- 
lowed in  his  military  operations.  •*  Notwith- 
standing all  these  advantages,''  says  he,  **  which 
we  have  gained,  I  saw  clearly  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  of  Temixtitlan  Tenochtitlanj  were  so 
rebellious  and  obstinate  that  they  wished  rather  to 
perish  than  surrender.  I  knew  not  what  means 
to  employ  to  s;  are  so  many  dangers  and  hard- 
ships, and  to  avoid  completing  the  entire  ruin  of 
the  cai)ital,  which  was  the  most  beautiful  thing 
in  the*  world  (a  la  ciudad,  porgue  ti^a  la  mas  her- 
mosa  cosa  del  Mundo).  It  was  in  vain  to  tell 
them'  that  I  would  never  raise  my  camp,  nor  with- 
draw my  flotilla  <rf  brigantines  ;  and  that  I  would 
never  cease  to  carry  on  the  war  by  land  and . 

*  Lorenzana,  p.  27i. 
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water  till  I  was' master  of  Temixtitlan;    and  it 
was  in  vain  I  observed  to  them  that  they'  could 
expect  no  assistance,  and  that  there  was  not  a 
nook  of  land  from  which  they  could  hope  to  draw 
maize,  meat,  fruits,  and  water.     The  more  we 
made  these  exhortations  to  them,  the  more  they 
showed  us  that  they  were  far  from  being  discou- 
raged.    They  had  no  other  desire  but  that  of 
fighting.     In  this  state  of  things,  considering  that 
more  than  forty  or  fifty  days  had  .already  elapsed 
since  we  began  to  invest  the  place,  I  resolved  at 
last  to  adopt  means,  by  which,  in  providing  for 
our  own  security,  we  should  be  able  to  press  our 
enemies  more  closely.    I  formed  the  design  of  de- 
molishing on  all  sides  all  the  houses  in  proportion 
as  we  became  masters  of  the  streets,  so  that  we 
should  not  advance  afoot  without  having  destroyed 
and  cleared  dawn  whatever  xcas  behind  us,  convert- 
ing into  firm  ground  whatever  was  zmter,  however 
slaw  the  operation  might  be  ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  delay  to  which  we  should  expose  ourselves  ^. 

*  Accorde  de  tomar  un  medio  para  nuestra  seguridad  y 
pan  poder  mas  estrechar  a  log  enemigos  j  y  fae  que  como 
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For  this  purpose  I  assembled  the  lords  and  chiefs 
of  our  allies ;  and  I  explained  to  them  the  resolu- 
tion which  I  had  formed.  I  engaged  them  to  send 
a  great  number  of  labourers  with  their  coas^  which 
ar^  somewhat  like  the  hoes  which  are  used  in 
Spsw  for  excavations;  and  ou  allien  and  friends 
approved  my  f  roject,  for  they  hoped  that  the  city 
would  be  laid  in  complete  ruins,  which  they  had 
ardently  desired  for  a  long  time.  Three  or  four 
days  passed  without  fighting,  for  we  waited  the 
arrival  of  the  people  from  the  country,  who  were 
to  aid  us  in  demolishing." 

After  reading  the  naif  recital  of  this  commander- 
in-chief  to  his  sovereign,  we  are  not  to  be  sur- 
prised at  finding  almost  no  vestige  of  the  ancient 
Mexican  edifices*  Cortez  relates  that  the  Indians, 
to  revenge  themselves  for  the  oppressions  which 

fuessemos  ganando  por  las  calks  de  la  ciudad,  que  fuesseo 
derocando  todas  las  casas  de  ellas,  de  un  lado  y  del  otro ;  por 
inanera  que  ao  fuessemos  un  passo  adelaote  sin  la  dejar  .todo 
asolado  j  que  io  que  era  agua  bacerlo  tierra  firme ;  auoque  hu- 
))i.e8se  todo  la  dilacion  ^ue  se  pudiess^  aeguir.^-JLiorenzana^ 
No.  xxxiv. 
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diey  had  suffered  from  the  Aztec  kings,  flocked 
in  great  numbers,  even  from  the  remotest  pro- 
vincesy  whenever  they  learned  that  the  destruction 
of  the  capital  was  going  on.  The  rubbish  of  the 
demolished  houses  served  to  fill  up  the  canals. 
The  streets  were  made  dry  to  allow  the  Spanish 
cavalry  to  act.  The  low  houses,  like  those  of 
Pekin  and  China,  were  partly  constructed  of 
wood  and  partly  of  tetzontli,  a  spongy  stone, 
light,  and  easily  broken.  ^^  More  than  fifty  thou- 
sand Indians  as^isted  us,"  says  Cortez,  *^  that  day, 
when,  marching  over  heaps  of  carcases,  we  at 
length  gained  the  great  street  of  Tacuba,  and 
burned    the  house  of  Eing  Guatimucin*.     No 

*  The  trae  name  of  this  nnfortunate  king,  the  last  of  the 
Aztec  dynasty,  was  Quauhtemutzin^  He  is  the  same  to  whom 
Cortez  caused  the  soles  of  the  feet  to  be  gradually  burned^ 
after  having  soaked  them  in  oil.  This  torment,  however,  did 
not  induce  the  king  to  declare  in  what  place  his  treasures  were 
concealed.  His  end  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  king  of 
Acolhuacan  (Tezcuco),  and  of  Tetiepanguetzaltzin,  king  of 
r  Tlacopan  (Tacnba).    These  three  princes  were  hung  on  the 
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Other  thing,  accordmgly,  was  done  than  burn  and 
demolish  houses.    Those  of  the  city  said  to^our 

game  tree^  and  as  I  saw  in  a  hieroglyphical  picture  possessed 
by  Father  Pichardo  (in  the  convent  of  San  Felipe  Neri), 
they  were  hung  by  the  feet  to  lengthen  out  their  torments* 
This  act  of  cruelty  in  Cortez,  which  recent  historians  have  the 
meanness  to  describe  as  the  effect  of  a  far-sighted  policy^ 
excited  murmurs  in  the  very  army.  "  The  dea^  of  the  young 
king/*  says  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo  (an  old  soldier  full  of 
honour  and  of  naivety  of  expression),  ''was  a  very  unjust  thing. 
And  it  was  accordingly  blamed  by  us  all,  so  long  as  we  were 
in  the  suite  of  the  captain^  in  his  march  to  Comajabua.*' — 
'Author. 

The  Abbe  Clavigero  observes,  on  what  authority  I  know  not, 
that  this  cruelty  made  Corte:^  very  melancholy,  and  gave  him 
a  few  sleepless  nights,  una  gran  malinconia,  ed  alcune  vcgghie. 
Well  indeed  it  might;  but  whether  we  are  indebted  for  these 
vegghie  to  the  native  suggestions  of  his  own  conscience,  or  to 
the  murmurs  of  his  army,  is  not  so  easy  to  be  determined;  for 
heroes  consciences  are  made  of  stem  stuff,  as  many  can  wit- 
ness who  have  known  several  of  them  perform  certain  actions 
in  a  certain  neighbouring  country,  and  neither  eat  nor  sleep 
the  worse  for  itj  at  the  bare  recital  of  which  other  people's 
cheeks  turn  either  pale  or  flushed  as  their  different  tempera- 
ments dispose  them.    We  must  not  think  that  the  Spaniards 
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allies,  that  they  did  wrong  in  assisting  us  to 
destroy,  because  one  day  they  would  have  to  re- 
monopolized  cruelty  in  foreign  settlements.  Mr.  Orme,  in 
his  excellent  History  of  Hindostan,  celebrates  some  feats  of 
our  own  ooantrymen,^  and  those  the  bravest  of  our  coun« 
iiymeny  which  yield  very  little  to  any  thing  in  the  Mexican 
annals.  Three  oribur  hundred/ 1  believe^  of  the  brave  grena- 
diers who  long  distinguished  themselves  so  gallantly  on  the 
plains  of  Trichinopoly,  and  who,  rushing  on  certain  de- 
struction^  swore,  in  their  energetic  way,  "  they  would  follow 
their  leader  to  hell,"  on  taking  possession  of  a  fortified  town 
in  Ajcot  put  every  soul  in  it  to  death,  man,  woman  and  child, 
for  no.  other  reason  than  that  the  place  had  been  gallantly  de- 
fended.    Heroes  are  nearly  the  same  all  the  world  over. 

But,  to  be  sure,  the  poor  Mexican  kings  were  better  off. 
Juan  de  VarDlas,  a  friar  of  the  order  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  la 
Merced,  confessed  them,  and  comforted  them  in  their  sufier-  ^ 
ings,  that  they  were  good  christians,  and  that  they  died  in 
good  preparation,  seeing  they  were  baptized:  li  confessd  e 
confoTto  nd  iupplicio :  ch'eglino  erano  buont  Cristiani,  e  che  mo* 
rirono  ben  disposti :  ond'  e  manifesto  cH*  erano  sCato  batiezzaii, 
(Clavigero,  iii.  p.  233.  Note.) 

It  is  only  after  considering  t|ie  operations  of  an  army  in 
detail,  and  the  ferocious  dispositions  and  habits  of  those  of 
which  it  is  almost  necessarily,  for  the  greatest  part,  composed, 
that  we  can  fully  appreciate  all  the  gloiy  of  a  Comwallis,  aa 
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^ 

construct  with  their  hands  the  very  same  edifices, 
either  for  the  besieged  if  they  were  to  conquery  or 
for  us  Spaniards,  who,  in  reality,  now  compel  them 
to  rebuild  what  was  demolished/**.  In  going 
over  the  Libro  del  Cabildo,  a  manuscript  already 
mentioned  by  us,  which  contains  the  history  of 
the  new  city  of  Mexico  from  the  year  1524  to 
I5'29y  I  found  nothing  in  all  the  pages  but  names 
of  people  who  appeared  before  the  alguazib  "  to 
demand  the  situation  {sola?*)  on  which  formerly 
stood  the  hou^e  of  such  or  such  a  Mexican  lord.^ 
Even  at  present  they  are  occupied*  in  filling  and 
drying  up  the  old  canals  which  run  through  the 
capital.  The  number  of  these  canals  has  dimi- 
nished in  a  particular  manner  since  the  govem- 

Abercromby,  or  a  Moore.  This  is  not  dictated  in  the  spirit 
of  a  canting  philosophy,  nor  from  a  foolish  imagination  that 
soldiers  will  ever  be  other  than  what  they  are.  No  one  would 
wish  to  see  them  imbued  with  the  lacrymose  propensities  of  a 
modern  hero  of  romance.  It  is  perhaps  wisely  ordained^  that 
those  who  fight  should  not  be  those  who  feel.-*-7Vaii5. 
*  Lorenzana^  p.  296, 
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ment  of  the  Count  de  Galvez,  though  on  account 
of  the  great  breadth  of  the  streets  of  Mexico,  the 
canals  are  less  inimical  to  the  passage  of  carriages 
than  in  the  most  part  of  the  cides  of  Holland. 

We  may  reckon  among  the  small  remains  of 
Mexican  antiquities  which  interest  the  intelligent 
traveller,  either  in  the  bounds  of  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico, or  in  its  environs,  the  ruins  of  the  Aztec  dikes 
(albaradones)  and  aqueducts;  the  stone  of  the 
sacrifices,  adorned  with  a  relievo  which  represents 
the  triumph  of  a  Mexican  king;  the  great  calendar 
monument  (exposed  with  the  foregoing  at  the 
Plaza  mayor ;)  the  colossal  statue  of  the  goddess 
Teoyaomiqui,  stretched  out  in  one  of  the  galleries 
of  the  edifice  of  the  university,  and  habitually 
covered  with  three  or  four  inches  of  earth;  the 
Aztec  manuscripts,  or  hieroglyphical  pictures, 
painted  on  agave  paper,  on  stag  skins  and  cotton- 
doth,  (a  valuable  collection  unjustly  taken  away 
from  the  Chevalier  Boturini*,  very  ill  preserved 

*  The  author  of  the  ingenious  work,  Ydea  de  una  nueva 
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in  the  archives  of  the  palace  of  the  viceroys,' 
displaying  in  every  figure  the  extravagant  ima- 
gination of  a  people  who  delighted  to  see  the  pat- 
/  pitating  heart  of  human  victims  offered  up  to 
gigantic  and  monstrous  idols  ;  the  foundations  of 
the  palace  of  the  kings  of  Alcolhuacan  at  Tezcuco  y 
the  colossal  relievo  traced  on  the  western  face  of 
the  porphyritical  rock  called  the  Penol  de  los 
Banos;  as  well  as  several  other  objects  whicH 
recall  to  the  intelligent  observer  the  institutions 
and  works  of  people  of  the  Mongol  race,  of  which 
descriptions  and  drawings  will  be  given  in  the 
historical  account  of  my  travels  to  the  equinoxiat 
regions  of  the  new  continent. 

The  .only  ancient  monumenti  in  the  Mexican 
valley  which  from  their  size  or  their  masses  can 
strike  the  eyes  of  an  European  are  .the  remains  o^ 

Hlstoria  getieral  de  la  America  Septentrional  por  el  Caballerd 
Boturini.     Author, 

Robertson  gives  a  character  of  this  hook  sotnewhat  lowers 
*'  His  idea  of  a  new  history  appears  to  me  the  work  of  a 
whimsical  credulous  man***    Vol.  ill.  note  36.    Tran*. 
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the  two  pyramids  of  San  Juan  de  Teotihuacan, 
situated  to  the  north-east  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco, 
consecrated  to  the  sun  and  moon,  which  the 
Indians  called  Tonatiuh  Ytzaqual,  house  of  the 
sun^  and  Metzli  Ttzaqual,  house  of  the  moon. 
According  to  the  measurements  made  in  1803  by 
a  young  Mexican  savant,-  Doctor  Oteyza,  the  first 
pyramid,  which  is  the  most  southern,  has  in  its 
present  state  a  base  of  208  metres  ¥  (645  feet)  in 
length,  and  55  metres  (66  Mexican  varaf,  or 
171  feet  J)  of  perpendicular  elevation.  The  se- 
cond, the  pyramid  of  the  moon,  is  eleven  metres  || 
(30  feet)  lower,  and  its  base  is  much  less.  These 
monuments,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  first 
travellers,  and  from   the  form  which  they  yet 

*  682  feet  English.     Trans. 

f  Velasquez  found  that  the  Mexican  vara  contained  exactly 
S 1  inches  of  the  old  pied  du  roi  of  Paris.  The  northern  facade 
of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides  at  Paris  is  only  600  feet  French  in 
length. 

}  ISO  feet  English.    Trans, 

11  56  feet  English.    Trans. 
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exhibit,  were  the  models  of  the  Aztec  teocallis. 
The  nations  whom  the  Spaniards  found  settled  in 
New  Spain  attributed  the  pyramids  of  1  eotihuacan 
to  the  Toultec  nation  *;  consequently  their  con- 
struction goes  as  far  back  as  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century  j  for  the  kingdom  of  Tolula  lasted  from 
667  to  1031.  The  faces  of  these  edifices  are  to 
within  59f  exactly  placed  from  north  to  souths 
and  from  east  to  west.  Their  inteiior  is  clay, 
mixed  with  small  stones*  This  kernel  is  covered 
with  a  thick  wall  of  porous  amygdaloid.  We 
perceive,  besides,  traces  of  a  bed  of  lime  which 
covers  the  stones  (the  tetzontlij  on  the  outside* 

*  Siguenza,  however,  in  his  manuscript  notes^  believes  them 
to  be  the  work  of  tl^e  Olmec  nation,  which  dwelt  round 
the  Sierra  de  Tlascala,  called  Matlacueje.  If  this  hypothesis, 
of  which  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  historical  foundations, 
be  true,  these  monuments  would  be  still  more  ancient.  For 
the  Olmecs  belong  to  the  first  nations  mentioned  in  the  Aztec 
chronology  as  existing  in  New  Spain,  It  is  even  pretended 
that  the  Olmecs  are  the  only  nation  of  which  the  migration 
took  place,  not  from  the  north  and  north-west  (Mongol 
Asia?),  but  from  the  east  (Europe?). 
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Several  authors  of  the  sixteenth  centilry  pretend^ 
according  to  an  Indian  tradition^  that  the  interior 
of  these  pyramids  is  hollow.     Boturini  says  that 
l^iguenza,  the  Mexican  geometrician,  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  pierce  these  edifices  by  a  gallery. 
They  formed  four  layers,  of  which  three  are  only 
how  perceivable,   the  injuries  of  time  and  the 
vegetation  of  the  cactus  and  agsives  having  exeu 
cised  their  destructive  influence  on  the  exterior  of 
these  monuments.     A  stair  of  large  hewn  stones 
formerly  led  to  their  tops,  where,  according  to  the 
accounts  of  the  first  travellers,  were  statues  covered 
with  very  thin  lamina  of  gold^     Each  of  the  four 
principal  layers  was  subdivided  into  small  grada- 
tions of  a  metre  *,  in  height,  of  which  the  edges  are 
Still  distinguishable,  which  were  covered  with  frag- 
ments of  obsidian,  that  were  undoubtedly  the  edge 
instruments  with  which  the  Toultec  and  Aztec 
priests  in  their  barbarous  sacrifices  (^Papahua  Tk^ 
macazque  or  Teopixqui)  opened  the  chest  of  the 
human  victims.      We  know  that   the    obsidian' 

*  3  feet  3  inches.     Trans: 
VOL.' Hi  F  .     , 
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(itztli)  was  the  object  of  the  great  mining  un- 
dertakings, of  which  we  still  see  the  traces  in  an 
innumerable  quantity  of  pits  between  the  mines 
of  Moran  and  the  village  of  Atotoniico  el  Grande, 
in  the  porphyry  mountains  of  Oyamel  and  the 
Jacal,  a  region  called  by  the  Spaniards  the  mbun- 
tain  of  knives,  el  Cerro  de  las  Navajas*, 

It  would  be  undoubtedly  desirable  to  have  the 
question  resolved,  whether  these  curious  edifices, 
of  which  the  one  {the  Tonatiuh  Ytzagual),  ac- 
cording to  the  accurate  measurement  of  my  friend 
M.  Oteyza,  has  a  mass  of  128,970  cubic  toisesf* 
were  entirely  constructed  by  the  hand  of  man,  or 
whether  the  Toultecs  took  advantage  of  some 
natural  hill  which  they  covered  over  with  stone 
and  lime.  This  very  question  has  been  recently 
agitated  with  respect  to  several  pyramids  of  Giza 

*  1  found  the  height  of  the  summit  of  the  Jacal  3124 
metres  (10,248  feet) ;  and  la  Rocca  de  las  Ventanas,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cerro  de  las  Navajas,  25go  metres  (8496  feet) 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

1 33,743^201  cubic  feet.    JYems. 
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and  Sacara^  and  it  has  beconle  doubly  interesting 
from  the  fantastical  hypotheses  which  M.  Witte 
has  thrown  out  as  to  the  origin  of  the  monuments 
of  colossal  form  in  Egypt,  Persepolis,  and  Pal- 
myra. As  neither  the  pyran^ids  of  Teotihuacan, 
,  nor  that  of  Cholula,  of  wliich  we  shall  afterwards 
have  occasion  to  speak,  have  been  diametrically 
pierced,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty  of 
their  interior  structure.  The  Indian  traditions, 
from  which  they  are  believed  to  be  hollow,  are 
vague  and  contradictory.  Their  situation  in 
plains  where  no  otlier  hill  i^  to  be  found  renders 
it  extremely  probable  that  no  natural  rock  serves 
for  a  kernel  to  these  monuments.  What  is  also 
very  remarkable  (especially  if  we  call  to  mind 
the  assertions  of  Pococke,  as  to  the  symmetrical 
position  of  the  lesser  pyramids  of  Egypt)  is^  that 
around  the  houses  of  the  «on  and  moon  of  Teoti- 
huacan  we  find  a  groupe,  I  may  say  a  system,  of 
pyramids,  of  scarcely  nine  or  ten  metres  of  eleva- 
tion^.   These  monuments,  of  which  (here  are 

*29or32feet     Trans. 
F  2 
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several  hundreds,  are  disposed  in  very  large  streets 
vrhich  follow  exactly  the  direction  of  the  parallels, 
and  of  the  meridians,  and  which  terminate  in  the 
four  faces  of  the  two  great  pyramids.  The  lesser 
pyramids  are  more  frequent  towards  the  southern 
side  of  the  temple  of  the  moon  than  towards 
the  temple  of  the  sun:  and,  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  country,  they  were  dedicated  to 
the  stars.  It  appears  certain  enough  that  they 
served  as  burying  places  for  the  chiefs  of  tribes. 
All  the  plain  which  the  Spaniaf  ds,  from  a  word  of 
the  language  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  call  Llano  de 
los  Cues,  bore  formerly  in  the  Aztec  and  Toultec 
languages  the  name  of  Micaotl^  or  road  of  the 
dead.  What  analogies  with  the  monuments  of  the 
old  continent !  And  this  Toultec  people,  who,  on 
arriving  in  the  seventh  century  on  the  Mexican 
soil,  constructed  on  a  uniform  plan  several  of 
those  colossal  monuments,  those  truncated  pyra- 
mids divided  by  layers,  like  the  temple  of  Belus  at 
Babylon,  whence  did  they  take  the  model  of  these 
edifices?     Were  they  of  Mongol  race  ?    Did  they 
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descend  from  a  coininon  stock*  with  the  Chinese, 
the  Hiong-nu,  and  the  Japanese? 

Another  ancient  monument,  worthy  of  the  tra- 
veller's attention,  is  the  militar}-  entrenchment  of 
Xochicaico,  situated  to  the  S.S.  W.  of  the  town  of 
Cuernavaca,  near  Tetlama,  belonging  to  the  parish 
of  Xochitepeque.  It  is  an  insulated  hill  of  117 
metres  of  elevation,  surrounded  with  ditches  or 
trenches,  and  divided  by  the  hand  of  man  into  five 
terraces  covered  with  masonry.  The  whole  forms 
a  truncated  pyramid,  of  which  the  four  faces 
are  exactly  laid  down  according  to  the  four 
cardinal  points.  The  porphyry  stones  with 
basaltic  bases  are  of  a  very  regular  cut,  and  are 
adorned  with  hieroglyphical  figures,  among  which 
are  to  be  seen  crocodiles  spouting  up  water,  and, 


*  See  a  work  of  Mr.  Herders:  Idea  6f  a  philosoj^cal  History 
of  the  Human  Species^  Vol.  II.  page  11^  (in  German),  and 
Essay  towards  a  Universal  History  by  M.  Gatterer^  p.  489| 
(in  German). 
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what  i^  very  curioi^s,  men  sitting  crp§s-kgge4  ii> 
the  Asiatic  manner.  The  platforip  of  this  extra- 
ordinary monument*  conains  more  thai?  9000 
square  metres  f^  ^nd  exhibits  the  ruins  of  a  small 
square  edifice,  which  undoubtedly  served  for  a 
last  retreat  to  the  besieged. 

I  shall  conclude  this  rapid  view  of  the  Aztec 
antiquities  with  pointing  out  a  few  places  which 
may  be  called  classical,  on  account  of  the  interest 
they  excite  in  those  who  have  studied  the  history 
of  the  Spanish  conquest  of  Mexico, 

The  palace  of  Motezuma  occupied  the  very 
same  site  on  which  at  present  stands  the  hotel  of 
the  Duke  de  Monteleone,  vulgarly  called  Casa 
del  Estado,  in  the  Plaza  Mayor,  S.  W.  from  the 


*  Descripdon  de  las  antiguedades  de  Xochicalco  dedicada  a 
los  Senores  de  la  Ei^pedicion  maritima  baxo  las  ordenes  de  Don 
Ale&andro  Malaspina  por  Don  Jose  Antonio  Alzate.  Mexico, 
1791.  p.  12. 

t  96,825  square  feet.     Trans. 
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eadiedral.  This  palace,  like  those  of  the  Emperor 
of  China,  of  which  we  have  accurate  descriptions 
from  Sir  George  Staunton  and  M.  Barrow,  was 
composed  of  a  great  number  of  spacious  but  very 
low  houses.  They  occupied  the  whole  extent  of 
ground  between  the  Empedradillo,  the  great  street 
of  Tacuba,  and  the  conrent  de  la  Professa. 
Cortez;  after  the  taking  of  the  city,  fixed  his  abode 
opposite  to  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Aztec 
kings,  where  the  palace  of  the  viceroy  is  now 
situated.  But  it  was  soon  thought  that  the  house 
of  Cortez  was  more  suitable  for  the  assemblies  of 
the  audiencia,  and  the  government  consequently 
made  the  family  of  Cortez  resign  the  Casa  del 
Estado,  or  the  old  hotel  belonging  to  them.  This 
family^  which  bears  the  title  of  the  Marquesado  del 
Vallc  de  OaxacOy  received  ipi  .exchange  the  situa- 
tion of  the  andenjt  palace  of  Monteeuma,  and  they 
there  constructed  the  fine  edifice  in  which  the 
archives  del  Estado  are  kept,  and  which  descend- 
ed with  the  rest  of  the  heritage  to  the  Neapolitan 
Puke  de  Monteleone. 
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At  the  first  entry  of  Cortex  mto  Tenochtiilari 
on  the  8th  November,  15]  9,  he  and  his  small 
army  were  lodged  not  in  the  palace  of  M'  te- 
zuDta,  but  in  a|i  edifice  formerly  possessed  by 
king  Axajacatl.  It  was  in  this  edifice  that  the 
Spaniards  and. the  Tlascaltecs,  their  allies,  sus- 
tained the  assault  of  the  Mexicans ;  it  was  there 
that  the  unfortunate  king  Motezuma^i^  perished 
of  the  conse((Uences  of  a  wound  which  he  received 
in  haranguing  his  people.     We  still   perceive  f 

*  It  is  from  one  of  his  sons,  called  Tohualicahvatzmj  and 
after  baptism  Don  Pedro  Motezuma,  that  the  Counts  of  Mote- 
zoma  and  Tula  in  Spain  are  descended  The  Cano  Motezuma^ 
the  Andrade  Motezuma^  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  even.the 
counts  of  Miravalle  at  Mexico,  trace  back  their  origin  to  the 
beautiful  princess  Tecuichpotzin,  the  youngdt  daughter  of  the 
last  King  Motezuma  II.,  or  Aloieuczonui  Xocojotzin,  The 
descendants  of  thb  king  did  not  mingle  their  blood  with  the 
whites  till  the  second  generation. 

f  The  prooft  of  this  assertion  are  contained  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  M.  Gama,  at  the  convent  of  San  Felippe  Neri,  in  the 
hands  of  Father  Picharda  The  palace  of  Axajacatl  was  proba- 
bly a  vast  inclosure,  which  contained  several  edifices ;   for 
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inconsiderable  remains  of  these  quarters  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  ruins  behind  the  convent  of 
Santa  Teresa,  at  the  comer  o^  the  streets  of  Ta- 
cuba  and  del  Indio  Triste. 

A  small  bridge  near  Bonavista  preserves  the 
name  of  Alvarado's  Leap  (Salto  de  Alvarado),  in 
memory  of  the  prodigious  leap  of  the  valorous 
Don  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  when  in  the  famous 
melancholy  night*^  the  dike  of  Tlacopan  having 
been  cut  in  several  places  by  the  Mexicans,  the 
Spaniards  withdrew  from  the  city  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Tepeyacac.  It  appears  that  even  in  the 
tiinc  of  Cortez  the  historical  truth  of  this  fact 
was  disputed,  vhich,  from  popular  tradition,  is 
familiar  to  every  class  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mex- 
ico.    Bemal  JDiaz   considers  the  history  of  the 

nearly  aeren  thonsand  men  were  quartered  there.  (Clavigero^ 
^'  P-  79)  •  The  ruins  of  the  city  of  Mansiclie  in  Peru  give  ug 
a  deaf  idea  of  this  species  of  American  construction.  Every 
haiMtation  of  a  great  lord  formed  a  separate  district,  in  which 
the  courts,  streets,  walls,  and  ditches  were  distinguished, 
♦  Noche  trUle,  July  1, 1520. 
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leap  as  a  mere  boast  of  his  companion  in  arms,  of 
whose  courage  and  presence  of  mind  he,  however, 
elsewhere  makes  hpnourable  mention.  He  afErms 
that  the  ditch  was  much  too  broad  to  be  passed  at 
a  leap.  I  have,  however,  to  observe,  that  this 
anecdote  is  Very  minutely  related  in  the  manu- 
script jof  a  noble  Mestizoe  of  the  republic  of 
Tlascala,  Diego  Munoz  Camargo,  which  I  con- 
sulted at  the  convent  of  San  Felipe  Neri,  and  of 
which  Father  Torquemada  *  appears  also  to  have 

*  Monarqma  Indiana^  Lib.  ir.  cap.  80.  Clavigero,  i.  p.  la 
There  still  exist  in  Mexico  and  Spain  several  historical  manu- 
scripts of  the  l6th  century,  of  which  the  publication  by  extract 
would  throw  much  light  on  the  history  of  Anahuac.  Such  are 
the  manuscripts  of  Sahagun^  Motolinia,  Andrea  de  Olmos, 
Zurita^  Josef  Tobar^  Fernando  Pimentel  Ixtlilxochitl^  Antonio 
Motezuma,  Antonio  Pimentl  Ixtlilxochitl,  Taddeo  de  Niza> 
Gabriel  d'Ayala,  Zapata^  Ponce^  Christophe  de  Castillo,  Fer- 
nando Alba  Ixtlilxochitl,  Pomar,  Chimalpain,  Alvarado  Tezo- 
zomoc,  and  Gutteriez.  All  these  authors^  with  the  exception 
of  the  five  first,  were  baptized  Indians,  natives  of  Tlascala, 
Tezcoco,  Cholula,  and  Mexico.  The  Izdilxochitls  descended 
from  the  royal  fsmly  of  Alcohuacan. 
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bad  some  knowledge.  This  Mestizoe  historian 
was  the  contemporary  of  Hernan  Cortez.  He 
relates  the  history  of  Alvarado's  leap  with  much 
simplicity^  without  any  appearance  of  exaggera- 
tion, and  without  mentioning  the  breadth  of  the 
ditch.  We  imagine  we  perceive  in  his  naive 
recital  one  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  who,  with 
his  shoulder  and  arm  supported  on  his  lance,  takes 
an  enormous  leap  to  escape  from  the  hands  of 
his  enemies.  Camargo  adds,  that  other  Spaniards 
wished  to  follow  the  example  of  Alvarado,  but 
that,  having  less  agility  than  he  had,  they  fell  into 
the  ditch  (azequia).  The  Mexicans,  says  he, 
were  so  astonished  at  the  address  of  Alvarado,  that 
on  seeing  him  make  his  escape,  they  bit  the  earth 
(a  figurative  expression  which  the  Tlascaltec  author 
borrowed  from  his  language,  and  which  signi- 
fies being  stupified  with  admiration  *).      ^*  The 

*  There  is  such  a  thing,  perhaps,  as  explaining  too  much. 
Few  of  M.  Humboldt's  readers,  I  dare  say,  will  be  led  to  con- 
odve  that  the  Mexicabs  fell  literally  to  the  eating  of  earth. 
There  are  bounds  to  commenting,  which  a  salutary  dread  of 
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children  of  Alvarado,  who  was  called  the  Capitan 
del  Salto^  proved  by  witnesses  before  the  judges 
of  Tezcuco  the  prowess  of  their  father.  To  this 
they  were  compelled  by  a  process  in  which  they 
demonstrated  the  exploits  of  Alvarado  de  el  Salto^ 
their  father^  at  the  period  of  the  conquest  of 
Mexico.*' 

Strangers  are  shown  the  bridge  of  Clerigo,  near 
the  Plaza  Mayor  de  Tlatelolco,  as  the  memorable 
place  where  the  last  Aztec  king  Quauhtemotzin, 
nephew  of  his  predecessor  King  Cuitlahuatzin*^ 
and  son-in-law  of  Motezuma  IL,  was  taken.     But 

prolixity  should  impress  on  every  writer,  but  which,  unfortu- 
nately, the  countrymen  of  M.  de  Humboldt  (Germans)  seem 
seldom  to  have  a  clear  conception  of.  I  shall  make  myself 
sufficiently  understood  when  I  allude  to  the  prolixity  of  their 
most  celebrated  writers,  their  Herders,  Gentzes^  and  Wie- 
lands.     Trans. 

*  This  king  Caitlahuatzin  (whom  Solis  and  the  other  £u« 
ropean  historians,  who  confound  all  the  Mexican  names,  call 
Quetlabaca)  was  the  brother  and  successor  of  Motezuma  11. 
He  is  the  same  prince  who  displayed  so  much  taste  for  gar- 
dening;  and  who>  according  to  the  recital  of  Cortez,  made 
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the  result  of  the  most  careful  researches  which 
myself  and  Father  Pichardo  could  make  was, 
that  the  young  king  fell  into  the  hands  of  Garci 
Holguin  ^9  in  a  great  basin  of  water  which  was  for- 
merly between  the  Garita  del  Peralvillo,  the  square 
of  Santiago  de  Tlatdolco,  and  the  bridge  of  Amax- 
ac.  Cortez  happened  to  be  on  the  terrace  of  a 
house  of  TIateloIco  when  the  young  king  was 
brought  a  prisoner  to  him.  *^  I  made  him  sit 
down/'  says  the  conqueror  in  his  third  letter  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  "  and  I  treated  him  with 
confidence;  but  the  young  man  put  his  hand  on 
the  poniard  which  I  wore  at  my  side,  and  ex- 
horted me  to  kill  him,  because,  since  he  had 
done  all  that  his  duty  to  himself  and  his  people 
demanded  of  him,  he  had  no  other  desire  but 


the  collection  of  rare  plants,  which  were  long  admired  aftet 
bis  death,  at  Iztapalapao. 

*  On  the  31 8t  August^  1521,  the  75th  day  of  the  siege  of 
Tenochtitlan,  and  Saint  HyppoUtus's  day.  The  same  day  is 
still  celebrated  every  year  by  a  tour  round  the  city  by  the 
riceroy  and  oidores  on  horseback,  following  the  standard* 
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death."  This  trait  is  worthy  of  the  best  days  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  Undcr>  every  zone,  and 
whatever  be  the  colour  of  men,  the  language  of 
energetic  minds  struggling  with  misfortune  is  the 
same.  We  have  already  seen  what  was  the  tra- 
gical end  of  this  unfortunate  (^auhtemotzin. 

After  the  entire  destruction  of  the  ancient  Te- 
nochtitlan^  Cortez  remained  with  his  people  for 
four  or  five  months  at  CojoUuacan*,  a  place  for 
which  he  constantly  displayed  a  great  predilection. 
He  was  at  first  uncertain  whether  he  should  re- 
construct the  capital  on  some  other  spot  around 
the  lakes.  He  at  last  determined  on  the  old  situa- 
tion, *^  because  the  city  of  Temixtitlan  had  ac- 
quired celebrity,  because  its  position  was  delightful, 
and  because  in  all  times  it  had  been  considered  a^ 
the  head  of  the  Mexican  provinces,'*  (como  prin- 
cipal y  senora  de  todas  estas  provincias.)  It  can- 
not, however,  admit  of  a  doubt,  that,  on  accounts 
of  the  frequent  inundations  suffered  by  Old  and 

*  Lorenzaoa,  p.  307 «v 
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New  Mexico^  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
rebuilt  the  city  to  the  east  of  Tezcuco,  or  on  the 
heights  between  Tacuba  and  Tacubaya*.  The 
capital  was,  in  fact^  about  to  be  transferred  to 
these  heights  by  a  formal  edict  of  King  Philip  IIL, 
at  the  period  of  the  great  inundation  in  1607* 
The  ujuntamiento^  or  magistracy  of  the  city, 
represented   to  the  court  that  the  value  of  the 

r  *  Cisneros  desaipcion  ^  del  sitio  en  el  qual  se  holla  Mexico. 
Ahate  Topographia  de  Mexico,  (Gazette  de  Utteratura,  179O, 
p.  32).  The  most  part  of  the  great  cities  of  the  Spanish  co- 
lonies, however  new  their  appearance  naay  be«  are  in  disagree- 
able situations.  I  do  not  here  speak  of  the  site  of  Caraccas^ 
daitOy  Pasto,  and  several  other  cities  of  South  America,  bat 
merely  of  the  Mexican  cities  5  for  example^  Valladolid^  which 
•might  have  been  built  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Tepare;  Gua- 
dalaxara,  which  is  quite  near  the  delightful  plain  of  the  Rio 
Cbiconahuatenco,  or  San  Pedro ;  Pazcuaro,  which  we  cannot 
help  wishing  to  have  been  built  at  Tzintzontza.  One  would 
say  that  every  where  the  new  colonists  of  two  adjoining 
places  iiave  uniformly  chosen  either  the  one  most  mountain- 
ous, or  most  exposed  to  inundations.  But  indeed  the  Spaniards 
have  constructed  almost  no  new  cities;  they  merely  inhabited 
or  enlarged  those  which  were  already  founded  by  the  Indians. 
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houses  condemned  to  destruction  amounted  to  105 
millions  of  francs  *.  They  appeared  to  be  ignorant 
at  Madrid  that  the  capital  of  a  kingdom,  con- 
structed for  more  than  88  years,  is  not  a  flying 
camp,  which  may  be  changed  at  will. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  with  any  certainty 
the  number  of  inhabitants  of  old  Tenochtitlan. 
Were  we  to  judge  from  the  fragments  of  ruined 
houses,  and  the  recital  oT  the  first  conquerors,  and 
especially  from  the  number  of  the  combatants  whom 
the  kings  Cuitlahuatzin  and  Quauhtimotzin  op- 
posed to  the  Tlascaltecs  and  Spaniards,  we  should 
pronounce  the  population  of  Tenochtitlan  three 
times  greater  than  that  of  Mexico  in  our  days. 
Cortez  asserts,  that  after  the  siege  the  concourse  of 
Mexican  artisans  who  wrought  for  the  Spaniards, 
as  carpenters^  masons,  weavers,  an<l  founders, 
was  so  enormous,  that  in  1524  the  new  city  of 
Mexico  already  numbered  thirty  thousand  inha- 
bitants.    Modern  authors  have  thrown  out  the 

♦  4,375,350/,  stcrlmg.    Trans.   . 
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most  contradictory  ideas  regarding  the  population 
of  this  capitial.  The  Abbe  Clavigefo^  in  his  ex" 
eellent  work  on  the  ancient  history  of  New  Spain, 
proves  that  these  Estimations  vary  from  sixty 
diousand  to  a  million  aiid  a  half  of  inhabitants  *• 
We  ought  hot  to  fib  astonished  at  these  contra* 
dictions  when  we  consider  how  new  statistical 
researches  are  even  in  the  niosf  cultivated  parts  of 
Europe. 

According 'te  tlie  most  recent  and  least  uncer- 
tain data,  the  actual  population  of  the  capital  of 
Mexico  appears  to  be-  (including  the  troops)  from 
IS6  to  1 40,000  souls.  The  enumeration  in  1 790, 
by  orders  of  the  Count  de  Revillagigedo,  gave  i 
result t  of  only  112j9''26  inhabitants  for  the  city; 
but  we  know  that  this  result  is  one-sixth  below 
the  truth.  The  regular  troops  and  militia  in 
garrition  in  the  capital-  are  composed  of  from  5  tof 

♦  Clavigero,  iv.  p.  278.  note  p. 
t  See  note  C.  at  the  end  of  the  work. 
VOL.  U.  Q 
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6000  men  in  arins.     We  may  admit  with  great 
probability  that  the  actual  population  consists  of 

2,500  white  Europeans. 
6.5^000  white  Creoles. 
S3,000  indigenous  (copper-coloured). 
26,500  Mestizoes,    mixture    of  whites 

Indians. 
10,000  Mulattoes. 


and 


]  37)000  inhabitants^ 

There  are  consequently  in  Mexico  69,500.  men 
of  colour,  and  67^500  whites ;  but  a  great  number 
of  the  Mestizoes  are  alm6st  as  white  as  the  £u« 
ropeans  and  Spanish  Creoles! 

In  the  twenty-three  male  convents  which  the 
capital  contains  there  are  nearly  1200  individuals, 
of  whom  580  are  priests  and  choristers.  In  the 
fifteen  female  convents  there  are  SlOO  individuals^ 
of  whom  nearly  900  are  professed  religieuses. 

The  clergy  of  the  city  of  Mexico  is  extremely 
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In  the  convents 
of  monks. 


bumerous,  though  less  numerous  by  one-fourth 
than  at  Madrid.  The  enumeration  of  1790 
gives 

inditidaalf. 

(57S  priests  and  choristers.  *\ 

<   Sg  novlres.  V  867 

(.235  lay  brothers.  ) 

in  the  amvents^888  professed  religieuse».  7  nnci 
of  nans.       ^    ^^         .  f    H^^ 

^  35  noYices«  3 

IH-ebendaries  n  20 

I^rish  prieets  (cur&sj.  *  16 

Curates  43 

Secular  ecclesiastics  5 1 7 

if  i-  «■  >      ■ 

Total  2,S93 

and  without  incluciing  fay  brothers  andnovides 
2,068.  The  clergy  of  Madrid,  according  to  the 
excellent  work  of  M.  de  Laborde*^  is  composed 

*  This  excellent  work  of  Laborde>  it  is  worth  while  to 
remark^  received  several  contribations  from  M»  de  Horn-* 
boidt,     Trant. 

Q  2 
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of  3470  persons,  consequently  the  clergy  is  to  the 
whole  population  of  Mexico  as  I^  to  100^  and  at 
Madrid  as  2  to  100. 

We  have  already  given  a  view  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Mexican  clergy.  The  archbishop  of  Mex- 
ico possesses  a  revenue  of  682,^00  livres^.  This 
sum  is  somewhat  less  than  the  revenue  of  the 
convent  of  Jeronimites  of  the  Escurial.  An  arch- 
bishop of  Mexico  is,  consequently,  much  poorer 
than  the  archbishops  of  Toledo,  Valencia,  Seville, 
and  Santiago.  The  first  of  these  possesses  a  re- 
venue of  three  millions  of  livres  f.  However  M. 
de  Laborde  has  proved,  and  the  fact  is  by  no 
means  generally  known,  that  the  clergy  of  France 
before  the  revolution  was  more  numerous,  com^ 
pared  to  the  total  population,  and  richer  as  a  body, 
than  the  Spanish  clergy.  The  revenues  of  the 
tribunal  of  inquisition  of  Mexico,  a  tribunal  which 
extends  over  the  whole  kingdom  of  New  Spain, 

*l$>420{.iterliog.  TVtm.        f  125,000/.  sterling.  Trans. 
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Guatimala,  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  an(6unt  to 
200,000  livres*. 

The  number  of  births  at  Mexico,  for  a  mean 
term  of  100  years,  is  5, 930  j  and  the  number  of 
deaths  5050.  In  the  year  1802  there  were  even 
6^155  births  and  5, 166  deaths,  which  would  give, 
supposing  a  population  of  137>000  souls,  for  every 
224  individuals,  one  birth,  and  for  every  S64-  one 
death.  We  have  already  seen  in  the  fourth  chap- 
ter, that  in  the  country  they  reckon  in  general  in 
New  Spain  the  relation  of  the  births  to  the  popu* 
lationf  as  one  to  17 ;  and  the  relation  of  the  deaths 
to  the  population  as  one  to  SO.  There  is  con- 
sequently, in  appearance,  a  very  great  mortality 


*  8334/.  sterling.     Traru. 

t  In  France  the  relation  of  the  births  to  the  deaths  is  sucb^ 
that  on  the  totality  of  the  population  only  one  30th  annually 
dies,  while  there  is  born  one  28th.  Peuchet  Statistique,  p.  25  iV 
In  cities  this  proportion  depends  on  a  concurrence  of  loc  g 
and  variable  circumstances.  In  1786  there  were  reckoned 
in  London  18,1 19  births,  and  30,454  deaths  ;  and  in  1802,  fit 
Paris  21,818  births,  and  20,390  deaths. 
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^d  a  very  small  number  of  births  in  the  capital* 
The  conflux  of  patients  to  the  city  is  considerable^ 
not  only  ot  the  most  indigent  cla^^  of  the  people 
who  seek  assistance  in  the  hospitals,  of  which  the 
number  of  beds  amounts  to  1 100»  but  also  of  per* 
sons  in  easy  circumstances,  wlio  are  brought  to 
Mexico  because  neither  advice  nor  remedies  can 
be  procured  in  the  country.  This  circumstance 
accounts  for  the  great  number  of  deaths  on  the 
parish  registers.  On  the  other  hand»  the  convents, 
the  celibacy  of  the  secular  clergy*,  the  progress  of 
luxury,  the  militia,  and  the  indigence  of  the  Sa« 
fagates  In«iians,  who  live  like  the  Lazaroni  of 
Naples  in  idleness,  are  the  principal  causes  which 
influence  the  disadvantageous  relation  of  the  births 
to  the  population. 


*  From  this  mode  of  expression  one  would  b^led  to  imagine 
that  the  regular  clergy  did  not  live  in  celibacy.  What  they 
may  contribute  to  the  population  more  than  the  secular  clergy 
will  not  be  easy  to  ascertain^  but  their  title  is  presumed  to  be 
precisely  the  same.     Trans, 
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MM.  Alzate  and  Clavigero*,  from  a  com- 
paiison  of  the  parish  registers  of  Mexico  with  those 
of  several  European  cities,  have  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  the  capital  of  New  Spain  must  contain 
more  than  200,000  inhabitants ;  but  how  can  we 
suppose  in  the  enumeration  of  1790  an  error  ef 
87,000  souls,  more  thjQi  two-fifths  of  the  whole 
population  ?  Besides,  the  comparisons  of  these 
two  learned  Mexicans  can  from  their  nature  lead 
to  no  certain  results,  because  the  cities  of  which 
they  exhibit  the  bills  of  mortality  are  situated  in 
very  different  elevations  and  climates,  and  because 
the  state  of  civilization  and  comfort  ^  of  the  great 
mass  of  their  inhabitants  afford  the  most  striking 

♦  The  Abb:3  Clavigero  falls  into  an  error  when  be  s^ys  *'  thaj 
an  enumeration  gave  more  than  200^000  souls  to  the  city  of 
Mexico."  He  says^  however,  very  truly^  that  the  birth^  and 
deathsof  Mexico  generally  amoui^t  to  a  fourth  more  than  those 
of  Madrid.  In  fact^  in  1788  the  number  of  births  at  Madrid 
▼as  4897 J  and  the  deaths  5915;  and  in  1797  there  were 
4441  deaths  and  4911  births.  {Alexandre  de  Lahorde,  ii.  p. 
102). 
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contrasts.     At  Madrid  the  births  are  <^e  in  34, 
and  at  Berlin  one  in  38.     The  one  of  these  proi* 
portions  can  no  more,  however,  than  the  other  be 
applicable  to  calculations  regarding  the  population 
of  the  cities  of  equinoxial  America.     Yet  the  dif« 
ferencebe;tvveen  these  proj  oitions  is  so  great,  .that 
it  would  alone,  on  an  annual  nuipber  of  6000 
births,  augment  or  diminish  to  the  extent  of  36,000 
souls  the  population  of  the  city  of  Mexico.    The 
number  of  deaths  or  births  is,  perhaps,  the  best  of 
all  means  for  determining  the  number  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a  district,  when  the  numbers  which 
express  the  relations  of  the  birihs  and  deaths  to- 
the  whole  population  in  a  given  country  hzye  been 
carefully  ascertained ;  but  these  numbers,  the  re- 
sult of  a  long  inductioni  can  neyer  be  applied  to 
countries  whose  pbysicd  and  moral  situation  are 
totally  diflferent.    They  denote  the  mt  dium  state 
of  pro  perity  of  a  mass  of  population,  of  which  the 
greatest  part  dwell  ii  the  country  ;  and  wefannot» 
therefo I e,  avail  ourselves  of  these  proportions  to 
ascertain  the  number  pf  inhabitants  of  a  capital. 
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Mexico  is  the  most  populous  city  of  the  new 
continent.  It  contains  nearly  40,00* » inhabitants^ 
fewer  than  Madrid* ;  and  as  it  forms  a  great  square 
of  which  each  side  is  nearly  ^750  metres  f,  its  po- 
pulation is  spread  over  a  great  extent  of  ground 
Hie  streets  being  very  spacious,  they  in  general 
appear  rather  deserted  They  are  so  much  the 
jnore  so,  as  ^  a  climate  considered  as  cold  by  the 
JnhabitantH  of  the  tropics,  people  expose  them- 
.selves  less  to  the  free  air  than  in  the  cities  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cordillera.  Hence  the  latter  (ciudades 
de  tierra.caliente)zppe2JC  uniformly  more  populous 
.than  the  cities  of  the  temperate  or  cold  regions 
{ciudades  dt  tierra  fria).  If  Mexico  contains 
XDOTt  inhabitants  than  any  of  the  cities  of  Great 

*  The  popnlation  af  2f  adiid  (^^s  M.  de  Laborde),  is 
'*  15<^,272  inhabitanti.  However  with  the  garrison,  strangers 
and  Spaniards  who  flock  in  from  the  proTinoes,  the  population 
may  ^  carried  to  300,000  souls.'*  The  greatest  length  of 
Mexico  is  nearly  39OO  metres  ( 12,794  English  feet);  of  Paris 
8000  metres  (26«S46  English  ftet). 

1 9021  ftet    Trmu. 
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Britain  and  France,  with  the  exception  of  London, 
Dublin,  and  Paris ;  on  ithe  other  hand,  its  i^opu- 
lation  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  great  ciiies  of 
the  Levant  and  East-Indies. — ^Calcutta,  Surat,  Ma- 
dras, Aleppo,  and  Damascus,  contain  all  of  them 
from  two  to  four  and  even  six  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants. 

The  Count  de  Revillagigedo  set  on  foot  accu- 
rate researches  into  the  consumption  of  Mexico. 
The  following  table,  drawn  up  in  1791 5  may  be 
interesting  to  those  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
important  operations  of  MM.  Lavoisier  and  Ar- 
nould,  relative  to  the  consumption  of  Paris  and  aU 
France* 


CONSUMPTION  OF  MEXICO. 

I.  EATABLES. 

Beeves 

16,300 

Calves                .            .  ~ 

450 

Sheep 

278,923 

Hogs 

50,676 

Kids  and  rabbits 

34,000 
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Fowls 

•            • 

1.255,340 

Ducks 

•            • 

125,000 

Turkies 

•            • 

205,000 

Pigeons 

•            • 

65,300 

Partridges 

•            • 

II.  ORAIN. 

140,000 

Maize  or  Turkey  wheat,  cargas 

of  three  fanegas        •  1 1 7)^24 

Barley,  cargas  .  40,219 

HI.  LIQUIDS. 

Wheat  flour,  cargas  of  12 

arrobas*  .  130,000 

!Pulque,  the  fermented  juice 

of  the  agava,  cargas  .  294,790 
Wine  and  vinegar,  barrels  of 

4i  arrobas  .  4,507 

*  Flour  is  not  certainly  a  liquid ;  biit  it  is  probably  classed 
among  the  liquids^  as  being  sold  by  liquid  measure.    Trans. 
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Brandy,  barrels 
Spanish  oil,  arrobas  of  25 
pounds 


12,000 


5fi%5 


Supposmg,  with  M.  Peuchet,  the  population  of 
Paris  to  be  four  times  greater  than  that  of  Mexico, 
we  shall  find  that  the  consumption  of  beef  is  nearly 
proportional  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  the 
two  cities,  but  that  that  of  mutton  and  pork  is 
infinitely  more  at  Mexico.  The  difference  is  as 
follows  : 


Beeves 
Sheep  • 
Hogs    . 


Consumption 


Of  Mexico. 


16,300 

273,000 

50,100 


Of  Paris. 


70,000 

350,000 

35,000 


duadmple 

of  the 

ConsQibption 

of  Mexico. 


65,200 

1,116,000 

200,400 


M.  Lavoisier  found  by  his  calculations  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Paris  cousumed  annually  in  his  time 
90  millions  of  poimds,  of  animal  food  of  all  sorts. 
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wbich  amounts  to  163  pounds*  (79-rJ  kilogram- 
mes) per  individual.  Tn  estimating  the  animal 
food  yielded  by  the  animals  designated  in  the  pre- 
ceding table,  according  to  the  principles  of  Lavoi- 
sier, modified  according  to  the  localities,  the  con- 
sumption of  Mexico  in  every  sort  of  meat  is  26 
millions  of  pounds,  or  189  pounds  (^kilogram- 
mes)! per  individual.  This  difference  is  so  much 
the  more  remarkable  as  the  population  of  Mexico 
includes  33,000  Indians,  who  consume  very  little 
animal  food. 

The  consumption  of  wine  has  greatly  increased 
since  I79I9  especially  since  the  introduction  of 
the  Brownonian  system  in  the  practice  of  the 
Mexican  physicians.  The  enthusiasm  with  which 
this  system  was  received  in  a  country  where 
asthenical  or  debilitating  remedies  had  been  em- 
ployed to  an  excess  for  ages,  produced,  accord- 

*  175-ftlb.  averd.    Trans. 

f  2041b.  averd.  The  author  has  omitted  to  insert  the  inte- 
gral number  of  kilogrammes.  I  have  merely  converted  the 
French  pounds  into  averdupois^  and  left  the  error  of  the  text 
as  I  found  it.    Trans. 
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ing  to  the  testimony  of  all  the  merchants  of  Vera 
Cruz^  the  most  remarkable  e£fect  on  the  trade  in 
luscious  Spanish  wines  (yins  liquor eux).  These 
wines,  however^  are  only  drunk  by  the  wealthy 
class  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Indians,  Mestizoes^ 
Mulattoes,  and  even  the  greatest  number  of  white 
Creoles,  prefer  the  fermented  juice  of  the  agave, 
called  pulque,  of  which  there  is  annually  consumed 
the  enormous  quantity  of  44  millions  of  bottles^ 
containing  48  cubic  inches*  each.  The  immense 
population  of  Paris  only  consumed  annually  in  the 
time  of  M.  Lavoisier  281,000  muids  of  wine, 
brandy,  cyder,   and  beer,   equal  to  80,928,000 

bottles  t. 

The  consumption  of  bread  at  Mexico  is  equal  to 

*  58,141  cubic  inchefl  English.    Traiii. 

t  These  bottles  must  contain  somewhat  more  than  the  En-> 
glish.  It  is  believed  that  an  English  gallon  generally  runs  five 
bottles,  in  which  case  the  bottle  would  only  contain  46  cubic 
inches]  but  even  supposing  two  pints  to  the  bottle,  it  would 
only  contain  57.8  cubic  inches,  stiU  somewhat  less  than  the 
above.    Trans,  ^ 
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that  of  the  cities  of  Europe.     This  fact  is  so  much 
the  more  jremarkable,  as  at  Caraccas,  at  Cumana^ 
and  Carthagena  de  las  Indias,  and  in  all  the  cides 
of  America  situated  under  the  torrid  zone,  but  on 
a  level  with  the  ocean,  or  very  little  above  it,  the 
Creole  inhabitants  live  on  almost  nothing  but  maize 
bread,  and  the  jatropha  manihot.     If  we  suppose, 
with  M.  Amould,  that  325  pounds  of  fiour  yield 
416  pounds  of  bread,  we   shall  find  that  the 
130,000  loads  of  flour  consumed  at  Mexico  yield 
49,900,000  pounds  of  bread,  which  amounts  to 
363  pounds*  per  individual  of  every  age.     Esti- 
mating the  habitual  population  of  Paris  at  547,000 
inhabitants,    and   the  consumption  of  bread  at 
206,788,000  pounds,  we  shall  find  the  consump* 
tion  of  each  individual  in  Paris  377  pounds  f.    At 
Mexico  the  consumption  of  maize  is  almost  equal 
to  that  of  wheat.     The  Turkish  corn  is  the  tbod 
most  in  request  among  the  Indians.     We  may 
apply  to  it  the  denomination  which  Pliny  gives  to 

*  39lTfelb.  ayerd.  Trans.         f  4Q6^\b.  ayetd.  Tram. 
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barley  (the  xfi9ij  of  Homer*)  antiquissimum  fru- 
mentum;  for  the  zea  maize  was  the  only  farinaceous 
gramen  cultivated  by  the  Americans, before  the 
arrival  of  the  Europeans. 

The  market  of  Mexico  is  richly  supplied  Y^tb 
eatables^  particularly  with  roots  and  fruits  of  every 
sort.  It  is  a  most  interesting  spectacle^  which  may 
be  enjoyed  every  morning  at  sun  rise,  to  see  these 
provisions^  and  a  great  quantity  of  flowers^  brought 
in  by  Indians  in  boats,  descending  the  canals  of 
Istacalco  and  Cbalco.  The  greater  part  of  these 
roots  is  cultivated  on  the  chiaampas,  called  by  the 


*  Homer  it  is  believed  never  uses  xf  tti]  bat  xgu  This  is  an 
afiair  of  small  consequence,  to  be  sure  i  but  since  Homer  hat 
been  referred  to>  it  is  just  as  well  to  state  correctly  what  is  to 
be  found  in  him.  xgi  is  to  be  used  in  the  following  passages^ 
and  perhaps  elsewhere. 

.  . .  Ila^a  ^B  a-fiv  htoLru)  ^i^uyss  htieot 

ErtKri,  ytfkeuxoy  B^ntro^ev^  xai  oAu^a^.       U.  £.  195-6. 

I'gvoi  h  x^r  Afuxoy  sfsitroiJi^eyoi  xau  o^v^ag 

I.raorsg.  II.  0.  560*1. 

UufOi  ra  ^nm  r'  13 J*  tvivfves  Kf  Aiwxok.        Od.— 2Vaiw, 
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Europeans  floating  gardens.  There  arc  two  slorts 
of  them,  of  which  the  one  is  moveable,  and  driven 
about  by  the  winds,  and  the  other  fixed  and  at- 
tached to  the  shore.  The  first  alone  merit  the 
denomination  of  floating  gardens,  but  their  number 
is  daily  diminishing^. 

The  ingenious  invention  of  chinampas  appears 
to  go  back  tp  the  end  of  the  14th  century.  It 
had  its  origin  in  the  extraordinary  situation  of  a 
people  surrounded  with  encmjes,  and  compelled  to 
live  ill  the  midst  of  a  lake  little  abounding  in  fish^ 
who  were  forced  to  fall  upon  every  means  of  pro* 
curing  subsistence.  It  is  even  probable  that  nature 
herself  suggested  to  the  Aztecs  the  first  idea  of 
floating  gardens.  On  the  marshy,  banks  of  the 
lakes  of  Xochimilco  and  Chalco,  the  agitated  water 
in  the  time  of  the  great  rises  carries  away  pieces 
of  earth  covered  with  herbs,  and  bound,  together 
by  roots.  These,  floating  about  for  a  long  time  as 
they  are  driven  by  the!  wind,  sometimes  unite  into 
small  islands.  A  tribe  of  men,  too  weak  to  defend 
tfieiFiSelves  on  the  continent,  would  take  advantage 

vol-  lU  H 
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of  these  portions  of  ground  which  accident  put 
within  their  reach,  and  of  which  no  enemy  dis- 
puted the  property.  The  oldest  chinampas  were 
merely  bits  of  ground  joined  together  ardficially, 
and  dug  and  sown  upon  by  the  Aztecs.  These 
floating  islands  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  the  zones. 
I  have  seen  them  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  on  the 
river  Guayaquil,  of  eight  or  nine*  metres  in  length, 
floating  in  the  midst  of  the  current,  and  bearing 
young  shoots  of  bambusa,  pistia  stratiotes,  pon- 
tederia,  and  a  number  of  other  vegetables,  of  which 
the  roots  are  easily  interlaced.  1  have  found  also 
in  Italy,  ^n  the  small  kigo  di  aqua  sol/a  of  TivOli, 
near  the  hoc  baths  of  Agrippa,  small  islands  formed 
of  sulphur,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  leaves  of  the 
ulva  thermalis,  which  change  their  place  with  the 
smallest  breath  of  windf. 

•  26  or  29  feet.    Trann. 

t  Floating  gardens  are,  as  is  well  known^  also  to  be  met  with 
in  the  rivers  and  canals  of  China,  where  an  excessive  popula- 
tion compels  the  inhabitants  to  have  recourse  to  every  shift  for 
ificreasmg  the  means  of  sabaistence.    Trom. 
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Simple  lumps  of  earth,  carried  away  from  the 
banks,  have  given  rise  to  the  invention  of  chi- 
nampas  j  but  the  industry  of  the  Aztec  nation 
gradually  carried  this  system  of  cultivation  to  per^ 
fection.  The  floating  gardens,  of  which  very 
many  were  found  by  the  Spaniards,  and  of  which 
many  still  exist  in  the  lake  of  Chalco,  were  rafts 
formed  of  reeds  (totora),  rushes,  roots,  and  branches 
of  brushwood.  The  Indians  cover  these  light  and 
well-connected  materials  with  black  mould,  na^ 
turally  impregnated  with-  muriate  of  soda.  The 
soil  is  gradually  purified  from  this  salt  by  washing 
it  with  the  water  of  the  lake  ;  and  the  ground  be- 
comes so  much  the  more  fertile  as  this  lixiviation 
IS  annually  repeated.  This  process  succeeds  even 
with  the  salt  water  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco,  be- 
cause this  water,  by  no  means  at  the  point  of  its 
saturation,  is  still  capable  of  dissolving  salt  as  it 
filtrates  through  the  mould.  The  chinampas 
sometimes  contain  even  the  cottage  of  the  Indian 
'who  acts  as  guard  for  a  groupe  of  floating  gardens. 
They  are  towed  or  pushed  with  long  poles  when 

u  2 
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wished  to  be  removed  from  one  side  of  the  banks 
to  the  other. 

In  proportion  as  the  fresh  water  lake  has  become 
mpre  distant  from  the  salt  water  lake,  the  inove« 
able  chinampas  have  become  fixed.  We  see  this 
last  class  all  along  the  canal  de  la  Viga,  in  the 
marshy  ground  between  the  lake  of  Chalco  and 
the  lake  of  Tezcuco.  Every  chinampa  fornis  a 
parallelogram  of  100  metres  in  length,  and  from 
five  to  six  metres  in  breadth^*  Narrow  ditches, 
communicating  symmetrically  between  them,  se- 
parate these  squares.  The  mould  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion, purified  from  salt  by  fi  equent  irrigations,  rises 
nearly  a  metre  f  above  the  surface  of  the  surround- 
ing water*  On  these  chinampas  are  cultivated 
beans,  small  pease,  pimento  (chiFe^  capsicum), 
potatoes,  artichokes,  cauliflowers,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  vegetables.  The  edges  of  these 
squares  are  generally  ornamented  with  flowers^ 
and  sometimes  even  with  a  hedge  of  rose  bushes. 

*d28b7l6orl9ftet.    Trans.        f 3.2$ feet.    Trm$. 
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The  promenade  in  boats  around  the  chinampas  of 
Iscacalco  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  that  can  be 
enjoyed  in  the  environs  of  Mexico.  The  vegeta* 
tion  is  extremely  vigorous  on  a  soil  continually 
refreshed  with  water. 

The  valley  of  Tenochtitlan  oflfers  to  the  exami- 
nation of  naturalists  two  sources  of  mineral  water, 
that  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadelupe,  and  that  of 
the  Penon  de  los  Banos.  These  sources  contain 
orbonic  acid>  sulfate  of  lime  and  soda,  and  mu* 
riate  of  soda.  Baths  have  been  established  there 
in  a  manner  equally  salutary  and  convenient. 
The  Indians  manufacture  their  salt  near  the  Penon 
de  los  Banos*  1  hey  wash  clayey  lands  full  of 
muriate  of  soda,  and  concentrate  water  which  have 
only  12  or  IS  to  the  100  of  salt.  Their  caldrons, 
which  are  very  ill  constructed,  have  only  six  square 
feet  of  sur&ce,  and  from  two  to  three  inches  of 
depth.  No  other  combustible  is  employed  but 
the  mules  and  cow  dung.  The  fire  is  so  ill  ma- 
naged, that  to  produce  twelve  pounds  of  salt. 
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which  sells  at  35  sous*,  they  consume  12  sous- 
worth  of  combustibles  f.  This  salt-pit  existed  in 
the  time  of  Motezuma^  and  no  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  technical  process  but  the  substitution 
of  caldrons  of  beaten  copper  to  the  old  earthen 
vats. 

The  hill  of  Chapoltepec  was  chosen  by  the 
young  Viceroy  Galvez  as  the  site  of  a  yilla(Chateau 
de  Plaisance)  for  himself  and  his  successors.  The 
castle  has  been  finished  externally,  but  the  apart- 
ments are  not  yet  furnished.  This  building  cost 
tile  king  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  livres  {. 
The  court  of  Madrid  disapproved  of  the  expense, 
but,  as  usual,  after  it  was  laid  out.  The  plan  of 
this  edifice  is  very  singular.  It  is  fortified  on  the 
side  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  We  perceive  salient 
walls  and  parapets  adapted  for  cannon,  though 
these  parts  have  all  the  appearance  of  mere  archi* 
tectural  ornaments.    Towards  the  north  there  are 


*  U.5ld.    Trans. 


t  5|rf.     Trant, 


t  62,505A  sterling.  Trans. 
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fosses  and  vast  vaults  capable  of  containing  provi- 
sions for  several  months.     Ihe  common  opinion 
at  Mexico  is,  that  the  house  of  the  viceroy  at  - 
Chapoltepec  is  a'disguised  fortress.     Count  Ber- 
nardo de  Galvez  was  accused  of  having  conceived 
the  project  of  rendering  New  Spain  independent 
of  the  peninsula ;  and  it  was  supposed  that  the 
rock  of  Chapoltepec  was  destined  for  an  asylum 
and  defence  to  him  in  case  of  attack  from  the  £u* 
ropean  troops.     I  have  seen  men  of  respectability 
in  the  first  situations  who  entertained  this  suspi- 
cion against  the  young  vicerroy.     It  is  the  duty  of 
a  historian,  however,  not  to  yield  too  easy  an  ac- 
quiescence to  accusations  of  so  grave  a  nature. 
The  Count  de  Galvez  belonged  to  a  family  that 
King  Charles  the  Third  had  suddenly  raised  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  wealth  and  power.  Toung, 
amiable,  and  addicted  to  pleasures  and  magnifi- 
cence, he  had  obtained  from  the  munificence  of 
his  sovereign  one  of  the  first  places  to  which  an 
individual  could  be  exalted ;  and,  consequently,  it 
could  not  be  becoming  in  him  to  break  the  ties 
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which  for  three  .centuries  had  united  the  colonies 
to  the  mother  country  *.  The  Count  de  Galvez, 
notwithstanding  his  conduct  was  well  calculated 
to  gain  the  favour  of  the  populace  of  Mexico,  and 
notwithstanding  the  influence  of  the  Countess  de 
Galvez,  as  beautiful  as  she  was  generally  beloved, 
would  have  experienced  t.he  fate  of  every  EurOf 
pean  viceroy!  who  aims  at  independence.     In  a 

*  What  the  intentions  of  Galvez  were  is  another  affair ;  but 
can  the  author  seriously  believe  that  these  circurastanceft 
really  do  away  the  suspicions  which  he  has  mentioned  ?  Nf 
person  was  so  likeiy  to  conceive  a  project  of  the  sort  as  a  man 
dazzled  with  the  suddenness  of  his  elevation  ;  fond  of  magni- 
ficence, and  eager  for  popularity.  Alas !' gratitude  is  but  a 
small  obstacle  in  the  way  of  ambition.— rrcr/?*. 

+  Of  the  fifty  viceroys  who  have  governed  Mexico  from 
1535  to  1608,  one  alone  was  born  in  America,  the  Peruviaa 
Don  Juan  de  Acuna,  Marquis  de  Casa  Fuerte  (1/22-1734)^ 
a  disinterested  man  and  good  administrator.  Some  of  myreaden 
will,  perhaps,  be  interested  in  knowing  that  a  descendant  of 
Christopher  Columbus  and  a  descendant  of  King  Motezuma 
wereamong  the  viceroys  of  New  Spain.  Don  Pedro  NunoCo^ 
Ion,  Duke  de  V^ragaas,  made  hb  entry  at  Mexico  in  l673»  an4 
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great  revolutionary  commotion,  it  would  never 
h^ve  been  forgiven  him  that  he  was  not  born  an 
American. 

The  castle  of  Chapoltepec  should  be  sold  for 
(be  advantage  of  the  government.  As  in  every 
country  it  is  difficult  to  find  individual?  fond  of 
purchasing  strong  places,  .several  pf  the  ministers, 
of  the  Real  Hacienda  hav.e  begun,  by  selling  to 
the  highest  bidder  the  glass  and  sashes  of  the  win- 
dows. This  vandalism,  which  passes  by  the  name 
of  economy,  has  ?ilready  much  contribute4  to  de- 
grade an  edifice  on  an  elevation  of  2325  metres  *, 
Smd  which,  in  a  climate  so  rude,  is  exposed  to  all 
the  impetuosity  of  the  winds.  It  would,  perhaps, 
be  prudent  to  preserve  this  castle  as  the  only  place 
jm  which  the  archives,  bars  pf  silver,  and  coin, 

died  six  days  afterwards.  The  viceroy  Don  Joseph  Sarroiento 
Valladares^  Count  de  Motezoma,  governed  from  l6g7  to 
1201. 

*  7^26  feet.  The  reader  need  not  be  told,  that  this  is  to 
he  understood  as  the  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  an4 
ifot  the  height  of  the  hill  of  Chapoltepec.— rnoti. 
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could  be  placed,  and  the  person  of  the  viceroy 
could  be  in  safety,  in  the  first  moments  of  a  popu- 
lar commotion.  The  commotions  (modnos)of  the 
Ijith  February,  IGO8,  15th  January  1624  and 
W9''2j  are  still  in  remembrance  at  Mexico.  In  the 
'  last  of  these,  the  Indians,  from  want  of  maize, 
burned  the  palace  of  the  viceroy  Don  Caspar  de 
Sandoval,  Count  of  Galvez,  who  took  refuge  in 
the  garden  of  the  convent  of  St.  Francis.  But  it 
was  only  in  those  times  that  the  protection  of  the 
monks  was  equivalent  to  the  security  of  a  fortified 
castle* 

To  terminate  the  description  of  the  valley  of 
Mexico,  it  remains  for  us  to  give  a  rapid  hydro* 
graphical  view  of  this  country  so  intersected  with 
lakes  and  small  rivers.  This  vidw,  I  flatter  my- 
self, will  be  equally  interesting  to  the  naturalist 
and  the  civil  engineer.  We  have  already  said, 
that  the  surface  of  the  four  principal  lakes  occu- 
pies nearly  a  tenth  of  the  valley,  or  22  square 
leagues.  The  lake  of  Xochimilco  (and  Cholco) 
contains  6t»  the  lake  of  Tezcuco   lOxV,   Sm 
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ChristobalSTo,  andZumpango  l-fa  square  leagues 
(of  ^25  to  the  equatorial  degree).  1  he  valley  of 
Tenochtitlan,  or  Mexico,  is  a  basin  surrounded 
by  a  circular  wall  of  porphyry  mountains  of  great 
elevation.  This  basin,  of  w  hich  the  bottom  is  ele«> 
vated  2277  metres  *  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  re- 
sembles, on  a  small  scale,  the  vast  basin  of  Bohe* 
mia,  and  (if  the  comparison  is  not  too  bold)  the 
yallies  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  described 
by  MM.  Herschel  and  Schroeter.  All  the  humi« 
dity  furnished  by  the  Cordilleras  which  surround 
the  plain  of  Tenochtitlan  is  collected  in  the  val- 
ley. No  river  issues  out  of  it,  if  we  except  the 
small  brook  (aroyo)  of  Tequisquiac,  which^  in  a 
ravine  of  small  breadth,  traverses  the  northern 
chain  of  the  mountains,  to  throw  itself  into  the 
Rio  de  Tula,  or  Moteuczoma. 

The  principal  supplies  of  the  lakes  of  the  val- 
ley of  Tenochtitlan  are,  1.  the  rivers  of  Papalotla, 
Tezcuco,  Teotihuacan,  and  Tepeyacac  (Guada- 

*  7468  feet.     Irani. 
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lupe),  which  pour  their  waters  into  the  lake  of 
Tezcuco  J  2.  the  rivers  of  Pachuca  and  Guautitlau 
{Quauhtitlan)j  which  ffow  into  the  lake  of  Zunir 
pango.  The  latter  of  these  rivers  (the  Rio  de 
Guautitlan)  has  the  longest  course';  and  its  volume 
of  water  is  more  considerable  than  that  of  all  the 
other  supplies  put  together. 

The  Mexican  lakes  ^  which  are  so  many  natural 
recipients,  in  which  the  torrents  deposit  the  waters 
of  the  surrounding  mountains,  rise  by  stages,  la 
proportion  to  their  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
valley,  or  the  site  of  the  capital.  After  the  lake 
of  Tezcuco,  the  city  of  Mexico  is  the  least  ele- 
vated point  of  the  whole  valley.  According  to 
the  very  accurate  survey  of  MM.  Velasquez  and 
Castera,  the  Plaza  Mayor  of  Mexico,  at  the  south 
comer  of  the  viceroy's  palace,  is  one  Mexican 
vara,  one  foot,  and  one  inch  *  higher  than  the 

*  According  to  the  classical  work  of  M.  Ciscar  (Sobre  lot 
nuevos  pesos  y  medidas  dedmalesj,  the  Castilian  vara  is  to  th« 
toise  =:  0,5130  :  l^lQdS,  and  a  toise  =  2,3316  varas.  Don 
Jorge  Juan  estimated  a  Castilian  vara  at  three  feet  of  Burgos^ 
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mean  level  of  the  lake  of  Tczcuco  *,  which  again 
is  four  varas  and  eight  inches  lower  than  the  lake 

and  every  foot  of  Burgos  contains  123  lines  two-thirds  of  the 
pied  du  RoL  The  court  of  Madrid  ordered  in  1 783  the  corps 
of  sea  artillery  to  make  use  of  the  measure  of  varas,  and  the 
corps  of  land  artillery  the  French  toise,  a  difference  of  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  the  utility, — Comyendio  dc 
Matematkas  de  Don  Francisco  Xavier  Rovira,  torn.  iv.  p.  57 
and  63.    The  Mexican  vara  is  equal  to  0°*,  83g. 

*  The  manuscript  materials  of  which  I  have  availed  myself 
in  the  compilation  of  this  notice  are,  1.  the  minute  plans 
drawn  up  in  1802,  by  orders  of  the  dean  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice  (Decano  de  la  Real  Audiencia  de  Mexico),  Don 
Cosme  de  Mier  y  Trespalacoios  ;  2.  the  memoir  presented  by 
Don  Juan  Di  az  de  la  Calle,  second  secretary  of  state  at 
Madrid  in  1()46,  to  King  Philip  IV.  3  3.  The  instructions 
transmitted  by  the  venerable  Palafox,  bishop  of  la  Puebla  and 
viceroy  of  New  Spain,  in  1 642,  to  his  successor  the  viceroy 
Count  deSalvatierra  (Marques  deSobrcso);  4.  amemoir  which 
Cardinal  de  Lorenzana^  then  archbishop  of  Mexico,  presented 
to  the  viceroy  Buccarelli ;  5.  a  notice  drawn  up  by  the  Tribu- 
nal de  Cuentas  of  Mexico ;  6.  a  memoir  drawn  up  by  orders 
of  the  Count  de  Revillagigedo  j  and  7*  the  hiforme  de  Velasm 
fvcE.  I  ought  also  to  mention  here  the  curious  work  of  Zepecfdj 
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of  San  Christobal,  whereof  the  northern  part  is 
called  the  lake  of  Xaltocan  *.  In  this  northern 
part,  on  two  small  islands,  the  villages  of  Xaltocan 
and  Tonanitla  are  situated. "  The  lake  of  San 
Christobal,  properly  so  called,  is  separated  from 
that  of  Xaltocan  by  a  very  ancient  dike  which 
leads  to  the  villages  of  San  Pablo  and  San  Tomas 
de  Chiconautla.  The  most  northern  lake  of  the 
valley  of  Mexico,  Zumpango  (  Tzompango),  is  10 
varas  1  foot  6  inches  higher  than  the  mean  level 
of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco  !•  A  dike  (^la  Calzada 
de  la  Cruz  del  Rey)  divides  the  lake  of  Zumpango 

Historia  del  Desague^  printed  at  Mexico.  I  have  twice  my-* 
•elf  eiiamined  the  canal  of  Huebuetoca^  once  in  August  1803^ 
and  the  second  time  from  the  9th  to  the  12th  January,  1804, 
in  the  company  of  the  viceroy  Don  Jose  de  Iturrigaray,  whose 
kindness  and  frankness  of  procedure  towards  me.  I  cannot 
speak  in  too  high  terras  of.  (See  note  D  at  the  end  of  this 
work). 

*  The  elevation  of  the  Plaza  Mayor,  therefore,  above  Tez- 
cuco is  47.245  inches,  and  that  of  San  Christobal  U  feet 
8.863  inches.     Trans. 

t  29  feet  1  inch  888.    Trans. 
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into  two  basins,  of  which  the  most  western  bears 
the  name  of  Laguna  de  Zitlaltepec,  and  the  most 
eastern  the  name  of  Laguna  de  Coyotepec.  The 
lake  of  Chalco  is  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
valley.  It  contains  the  pretty  little  village  of 
Xico,  founded  on  a  small  island;  and  it  is  separated  ' 
from  the  lake  of  Xochimilcd  by  the  Calzada  de 
SanPedro  deTlahua,  a  narrow  dike  which  runs  from 
Tuliagualco  to  San  Francisco  Tlaltengo.  The  level 
of  the  fresh-water  lakes  of  Chalco  and  Xochi- 
milco  is  only  1  vara  1 1  inches  higher  than  the 
Plaza  \layor  of  the  capital*.  I  thought  that 
these  details  might  be  interesting  to  civil  engineers 
wishing  to  form  an  exact  idea  of  the  great  canal 
(Desague)  of  Huehuetoca. 

The  difference  of  elevation  of  the  four  great  re- 
servoirs of  water  of  the  valley  of  Tenochticlan 
was  sensibly  felt  in  the  great  inundations  to  which 
the  city  of  Mexico  for  a  long  series  of  ages  has^ 
been  exposed.  In  all  of  them  the  sequence  of  the 
phenomena  has  been  uniformly  the  same»    The 

^  3  feet  9  inches'*    Tranti 
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lake  of  Zumpango,  swelled  by  the  extraordinary 
increases  of  the  Rio  de  Guautitlan,  and  the  in- 
fluxes from  Pacliuca,  flows  over  into  the  lake  of 
San  Christobal,  with  which  the  Cienegas  of  To- 
pejuelo  and  TIapanahuiioya  communicate.  The 
.  lake  of  San  Christobal  bursts  the  dike  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  lake  of  Tezcuco.  Lastly,  the 
water  of  this  last  basin  rises  in  level  from  the  ac* 
cumulated  influx  more  than  a  metre  ^,  and  tra* 
versing  the  saline  grounds  of  San  Lazaro,  flows 
with  impetuosity  into  the  streets  of  Mexico. 
Such  is  the  general  progress  of  the  inundations  : 
they  proceed  from  the  north  and  the  north- 
west. The  drain  or  canal  called  the  Desague 
Real  de  Huehuetoca  is  destined  to  prevent  any 
danger  from  themj  but  it  is  certain,  however, 
that  from  a  coincidence  of  several  circumstances, 
the  inundations  of  the  south  (avenidas  del  Sur), 
on  which,  unfortunately,  the  Desague  has  no 
influence,  may  be  equally  disastrous  to  the  ea^ 
pital.  The  lakes  of  Chalco  and  Xochimilco  would 
overflow,  if  in  a  strong  eruption  of  the  volcano 

*  39.371  inches*     J\rttns. 
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Popocatepetl,  this  eolo'ssal  mountain  sliould  sud- 
denly be  stripped  of  its  snows.  While  I  was  at 
Guayaquil  on  the  coast  of  the  pt'ovihoe  of  Quita^r 
in  1802,  the  cone  of  Cotopaxi  was  heated  to  suth 
a  degree  by  the  effect  of  the  volcanic  fire,  that  al- 
most in  one  night  it  lost  the  enormous  mass  of 
snow  with  which  it  is  covered.  In  the  new  con- 
tinent eruptions  and  great  earthquakes  are  often 
folWwed^with  heavy  showers,  which  last  for  whole 
months.  With  what  dangers  would  not  the  capi* 
tal  be  threatened  were  these  phenomena  to  take 
place  in  the^  valley  of  Mexico,  under  a  zbne'; 
where,  in  years  by  no  means  humid,  the  rain  which 
falls  amounts  to  15  decimetres  *. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  Spain  think  that  they 
can  perceive  something  like  a  constant  period  in 
the  number  of  years  which  intervene  between  the 
great  inundations.  Experience  has  proved  that 
the  extraordinary  inundations  in  the  valley  of 
*Mexico   have  foUovs^d  nearly  at  intervals^^of  23 


VOL.  II. 


^  59  inches.    Tram^ 
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years  *•    Since  the  arriyal  of  the  Spaniards  the 
city  has  experienced  five  great  inundations,  viz. 
in  1553,  under  the  viceroy  Don  Luis  de  Velasco 
(el  Viejo),  constable  of  Castile ;  in  1580^  under 
the  viceroy  Don  Martin  Enrequez  de  Alamanza; 
in   1604^  under  die  viceroy  Montesclaros;  in 
I6079  under  the  viceroy  Don  Luis  de  Velasco  (el 
Segundo),  Marquis  de  Salinas;  and  in  1 629»  under 
the  viceroy  Marqus  de  Ceralvo.    This  last  inun-^ 
dation  is  the  only  one  which  has  taken  place  smce 
the  opening  of  the  canal  of  Huehuetoca ;  and  we 
shall  see  hereafter  what  were  the  circumstances 
which  produced  it.    Since  the  year  I629  there 
have  still  been,  however,  several  very  alarming 
swellings  of  the  waters,  but  the  dty  was  preserved 
by  the  desague.    These  seven  very  rainy  years 
were  1648,  1675,  1707,  1732, 1748,  1772,  1795. 

*  Toeldo  pretends  to  be  able  to  deduce  firem  «  great  num- 
ber of  observations,  that  the  very  rauiy  years^  and  conseqaeot* 
I7  the  great  inundations^  return^  every  19  years,  according  t« 
the  terms  of  the  cycle  of  Saros,— Itoswr^  Jimmal  de  Pk/uqut^ 
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Comparing  togethter  the  foi'egoii]^  eleven  epbquas,^ 
we  shall  find  for  thie  period  of  the  fatal  recurrence 
Renumbers  of  27,  24,  3, 26,  19,  27, 32,  25,  I6, 
24>  and  23}  a  series  which  undoubtedly  denoted 
Somewhat  more  regularity  thatt  what  is  obseiVed 
at  Lima  in'  the  return  of  the  great  earthquakes. 

The  siti^don  of  the  capital  of  Mlsxico  is  so 
much  thb  more  datigerous,  that  the  diflPettnce  of 
fevel  between  thfc  surface  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco 
and  the  ground  on  whi<:h  the  houses  are  built  is 
every  yeai'  diminishing.  This  grouhd  is  a  fixed 
fhx^i  particularly  since  all  the  streets  of  Mexico 
were  paVed  under  the  govertiment  of  the  Count  de 
lfe.evillagig6doj  but  the  bed  of  the  lake  of  Tess,* 
Cuco  is  ptogressively  rising  ffom  the  mUd  brought 
dowtiby  the  smalf  ton* ent's,  ^vhich  is  de|X)sited  in 
the  reservoirs  into  which  they  tfow/  T&  avoid  a^ 
Similar  ihconvenietite,  the  Venetians  turned  from 
iheir  Lagunas  the  Brenta,  the  PiaVe,  the  Livenisa, 
and  other  rivers^,  which  fofmeddepo^its  in  them'*. 

*  Andreossy  on  the  Canal  of  the  South,  p.  19^ 
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If  we  could  rely  on  the  results  of  a  survey  exe- 
cuted in  the  16th  century,  we  should  no  doubt 
find  that  the  Plaza  Mayor  of  Mexico  was  for- 
merly more  than  eleven  decimetres^  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco,  and  that 
the  mean  level  of  the  lake  varies  from  year  to 
year.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  sources  have  diminished  in  the 
mountains  surrounding  the  valley,  from  the  de- 
struction of  the  forests!;  on  the  other  hand^  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  land  has  increased  the  depositions 
and  the  rapidity  of  the  inundations.  General 
Andreossy,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  canal 
of  Languedoc,  has  insisted  a  great  deal  on  these 
causes,  which  are  common  to  all  climates.  Waters 
which  glide  over  declivities  covered  with  sward, 
carry  much  less  of  the  soil  along  with  them  than 
those  which  run  over  loose  soil.  Now  the  sward, 
whether  formed  from  gramina,  as  in  Europe,  or 
small  alpine  plants,  as  in  Mexico,  is  only  to  be  pre- 
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served  in  the  shade  of  a  forest.  The  shrubs  and 
underwood  oppose  also  powerful  obstacles  to  the 
melted  snow  wMch  runs  down  the  decKvities  of 
the  mountains.  When  diese  decHvides  are  strip- 
ped of  their  vegetation,  the  streams  are  less  op- 
posed, and  more  easily  unite  with  the  torrents 
which  swell  the  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mesco. 

It  is  natural  enough,  that  in  the  order]  of 
hydraulicai  operadons  undertaken  to  preserve 
the  capital  from  the  danger  of  inundation,  the 
system  of  dikes  preceded  that  of  evacuating 
canals  or  drains.  When  the  dry  of  Tenoch« 
titlan  was  inundated  to  such  a  degree  in  1446 
that  none  of  its  streets  remained  dry,  Mote* 
suma  I.  (Huehue  Moteuczoma)^  by  advice  of 
Nezahualcojotl,  king  of  Tezcuco,  ordered  a  dike 
to  be  constructed  <^  more  than  1S,000  metres  in 
length,  and  20  in  breadth  *.  This  dike,  partly 
constructed  in  the  lake^  consisted  of  a  wall  of 

«  395,369  by  65.6  feet.   Trans. 
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Stones  and  clvfy  supported  on  each  side  by  ^ 
range  of  palisadoes,  of  wiiich  considerable  re* 
mains  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  plains  of  Saq^ 
Lazaro.  This  dike  of  Motezuma  L  was  enlarged 
and  repaired  aftet  the  great  inundation  i^  1 498| 
occasioned  by  the  imprudence  of  King  AhuitzotL 
This  prince^  as  we  have  already  observed^  ordered 
the  abundant  sources  of  Uuitzilopochco  to  be  (zon^r 
ducted  into  the  lake  of  Tezcuco.  He  forgot  that 
the  lake  of  Tezcuco^  however  destitute  of  water 
in  time  of  drought,  becomes  so  much  the  more^ 
dangerous  in  the  rainy  season,  as  the  number  of 
its  supplies  is  increased.  AhuitzotI  orij|ir«d  TzoU 
zomatzin,  citizen  of  Coyohuacan,  to  be  put  to 
death,  because  he  bad  cours^e  enough  to  predict 
the  danger  to  which  the  new  aqueduct  of  Huitzi* 
lopochco  would  expose  the  capital.  Shortly  after* 
wards  the  young  Mexican  king  very  narrowly 
escaped  drowning  in  his  palace.  The  water  increased 
with  such  rapidity,  that  the  prince  was  grievously 
wounded  in  the  head,  while  saving  himself,  by  a 
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door  which  led  from  the  lower  apartments  to  the 
street. 

The  Aztecs  had  thus  constructed  the  dikes  (calza^' 
das)  of  Tlahua  and  Mexicaltzingo,  and  TAlbaradon, 
which  extends  from  IztapalapantoTepeyacac  (Gua- 
dalupe),  and  of  which  the  ruins  at  present  are  still 
very  useful  to  the  city  of  Mexico*  l^s  system  of 
dikes^  which  the  Spaniards  continued  to  follow  till 
the  commencement  of  the  17th  century^  afforded 
means  of  defence,  which,  if  not  quite  secure,  were 
at  least  nearly  adequate,  at  a  period  when  the  in- 
habitants ofTenochtitlan  sailingin  canoes  weremore 
indifferent  Ip  the  effects  of  the  more  trifling  inun* 
dations.  The  abundance  of  forests  and  plantations 
afforded  them  great  facilities  for  constructions  on 
piles.  The  produce  of  the  floating  gardens  (chi« 
nampas)  was  adequate  to  the  wants  of  a  frugal 
nation.  A  very  small  portion  of  ground  fit  fw 
cultivatbn  was  all  that  the  people  reqiiired.  The 
overflow  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco  was  less  alarming 
tx>  men  who  lived  in  houses,  mapy  of  which  could 
be  traversed  by  canoes. 
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When  the  new  city,  rebuilt  by  Hernan  Cortez, 
experienced  the  first  inundation  in  1553^  the 
viceroy  Velasco  1.  caused  the  Albaradon  de  San 
Lazaro  to  be  constructed.  This  work,  executed 
after  the  model  of  the  Indian  dikes,  suffered  a  great 
deal  from  the  second  inundation  of  1580.  In  the 
third  of  1604  it  had  to  be  wholly  rebuilt.  The 
viceroy  Montesclaros  then  added,  for  the  safety  of 
the  capital,  the  Presa  d'Oculma,  and  the  three 
calzddas  of  Nuestra  Seiiora  de  Guadalupe,  San 
Christobal,  and  San  Antonio  Abad. 

These  great  constructions  were  scarcely  finished, 
when,  from  a  concurrence  of  extraordinary  cir* 
cumstances,  the  capital  was  again  inundated  in 
1607.  Two  inundations  had  never  before  fol- 
lowed so  closely  upon  one  another;  and  the  £aital 
cycle  of  these  calamities  has  never  since  been 
shorter  than  sixteen  or  seventeen  years.  Tired 
of  constructing  dikes  (albaradonesj  which  the 
water  periodically  destroyed,  they  discovered  at 
last  that  it  M'as  time  to  abandon  the  old  hydfau- 
fical  systemi  of  the  Indians^  and  to  adopt  that  of 
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canals  of  evacuation.  This  change  appeared  sq 
much  the  more  necessary^  as  the  city  inhabited  by 
the  Spaniards  liad  no  resemblance  in  the  least  to 
the  capital  of  the  Aztec  empire.  The  lower  part 
of  the  houses  was  now  inhabited;  few  streets 
could  be  passed  through  in  boats ;  and  the  incon* 
renioices  and  real  losses  occasioned  by  the  inun- 
dations were  .consequently  much  greater  than  what 
tfiey  had  been  in  the  tinie  of  Motezuma* 

The  extraordinary  rise  of  the  river  Guautitlan 
and  its  tributary  streams  being  looked  upon  as  the 
principal  cause  of  the  inundations,  the  idea  na- 
turally occurred  of  preventing  this  river  from  dis- 
charging itself  into  the  lake  of  Zumpango,  the 
mean  level  of  the  surface  of  which  is  7i  metres* 
higher  than  the  Plaza  Mayor  of  Mexico.  In  a 
valley  circularly  surrounded  by  high  mountains^ 
it  was  only  possible  to  find  a  vent  for  the  Rio  de 
Guautitlan  through  a.  subterraneous  gallery,  or 
an  open  canal  through  these  very  mountains*    In 
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fact,  in  1580,  at  the  epoch  of  the  great  inuQdation» 
two  intelligent  men,  the  liceiiciado  Obregon^  an4 
the  maestro  Arcini^ga^  proposed  to  government 
to  have  a  gallery  pierced  between  the  Cerro  de 
Sincoque^  and  the  Loma  of  Nochistongo.  This 
\(ras  the  point  which  more  than  any  other  was 
likely  to  fix  the  attention  of  tho^  who  had  studied 
the  configuratbn  of  the  Mexican  ground.  It 
was  nearest  to  the  Rio  de  Guautitlan^  justly  con- 
sidered the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  capital* 
Nowhere  the  mountains  surrounding  the  valley 
are  less  elevated,  and  present  a  smaller  mass  than 
to  the  N.N.W.  of  Huehuetoca,  near  the  hills  of 
Nochistongo.  One  would  say  on  examining  at« 
tentively  the  marie  soil  of  which  the  horizontal 
strata  fill  a  porphyretical  defile,  that  the  valley  «f 
Tenochtitlan  formerly  communicated  at  that  pl«ce 
jdth  the  valley  of  Tula. 

In  1607,  the  Marquis  de  Salinas,  viceroy,  em* 
ployed  Enrico  Martinez  to  carry  through  th« 
artificial  evacuadon  of  the  Mexican  lakes.  It  is 
generally  belieyed  in  New  Spain  that  this  cele« 
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jbratcd  f^g^cer,  the  zi^ihor  of  ,the  Thsague  de 
Huehuetocaj  was  a  Di^tchmaui  or  a  Gjerman.  Jdf 
name  undoubtedly  denote^  that  he  wa^  of  foreigi^ 
descent;  but  he  appears,  however,  to  have  re* 
<eived  his  education  in  3pa^n-  The  king  con- 
ferred  on  him  the  title  of  cosmographer;  and  there 
is  a  treatise  of  his  on  trigonometry,  printed  at  Mex- 
ico, which  is  now  become  very  scarce.  Enrico  Mar« 
Jtinez,  Alonso  JMLartinez,  Damian  Davila,  and  Juan 
deY8la,madean  exact  survey  of  the  valley,  of  which 
the  accuracy  M'as  ascertajbed  by  the  operadons  of 
.the  learned  geometrician  Don  Joaqutm  Velasquez 
in  1774.  The  ,  royal  cosmographer,  Enrico 
Martinez,  presented  two  plans  of  canals,  the  ono 
to  evacuate  the  three  lakes  of  Te^cuco,  Zumpango, 
and  San  Ghristobal,  and  the  other  the  lake  of 
Zumpango  alone;  and>  agreeably  to  botb  projects, 
fbe  evacuation  of  the  water  was  to  take  place 
through  the  subterraneous  gallery  of  Nochistongo, 
proposed  in  1580  by  Obregon  and  Arciniega* 
3ut  the  distance  of  the  lakes  of  Tezcuco  from  the 
si9uth  of  tbe  Sio  4i  Quattdtlm  bwg  wulj 
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^2,000  metres^,  the  govemment  confined  thenif- 
selves  to  the  canal  of  Zumpango.  This  canal  was 
so  .constructed  as  to  receive  at  the  same  time  the 
waters  of  the  lake,  and  those  of  the  river  of  Guau* 
titlan;  and  it  is  consequently  not  true  that  the 
desague  projected  by  Martinez  was  negafvoeisi  its 
principle^  that  is  to  say,  that  it  merely  prevented 
the  Rio  de  Guautitlan  from  discharging  itself  into 
the  lake  of  Zumpango.  The  branch  of  the  canal 
which  conducted  the  water  from  the  lake  to  the 
gallery  was  filled  up  by  depositions  of  mud,  and 
the  desague  was  only  useful  then  for  the  Rio  de 
Guautitlan,  which  was  turned  from  its  course ;  so 
that  when  M.  Mier  recently  undertook  the  direct 
evacuation  of  the  lakes  of  San  Christobal  and 
Zumpango^  it  was  hardly  remembered  at  Mexico 
that  188  years  before  the  same  work  had  already 
been  carried  into  execution  with  respect  tothe 
formert  of  these  great  basins. 

*  104,987  feet.    Trant. 

t  The  author  evidently  means  Znmpango>  which,  at  di* 
ipnteoee  \^  coDStrocted,  ii  pot  ^  /(nmer,  but  the  UMer^ 
Ihriw, 
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The  famous  subterraneous  gallery  of  Nochis- 
tongo  was  commenced  on  the  28th  November, 
1607*  The  viceroy,  in  presence  of  the  audienciaj 
applied  the  first  pick-axe.  Fifteen  thousand 
Indians  were  employed  at  this  work,  which  was 
terminated  with  extraordinary  celerity,  because 
tb^  work  was  carried  on  in  a  number  of  pits  at 
the  same  time.  The  unfortunate  Indians  were 
treated  with  the  greatest  severity.  The  use  of  the 
pick-axe  and  shovel  was  sufficient  to  pierce  such 
loose  and  crumbling  earth.  After  eleven  months 
Qf  continued  labour^  the  gallery  (el  socabon)  was 
completed.  Its  length  was  more  than  6600 
metres*  (or  1.48  common  leagues  t)>  its  breadth 
3".  5X>  and  its  height  4*  2||.  In  the  month  of 
December,  I6O8,  the  viceroy  and  archbishop  of 
Mexico  were  invited  by  Martinez  to  repair  to 
Huehuetoca,  to  see  the  water  flow§   from  the 

*  21^653  feet.    Tran$. 

f  Of  25  to  tb» sexagesimal  degree,  4443  metres  each. 
X  1 1 .482  feet.    Trans.  \\  1 3.779  feet    Trans. 

§  The  water  flowed  for  the  first  time  on  the  17th  Septcm- 
fttr^  1008.  • 
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lake  of  Zumpango  and  the  Rio  de  Gaautitkir 
through  the  gallery.  The  Marquia  de  Salinas^ 
the  viceroy^  according  to  Zepeda's  account^ 
entered  more  than  2000  metres*  on  horseback 
mto  this  subterraneous  passage.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  hill  of  Nochistongo  is  the  Rio  de 
Moctesuma  (or  Tula),  which  runs  into  the  Ria 
de  Panuco.  From  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
socabon,  called  the  Boca  de  San  Gregorio^  Mar- 
tinez carried  on  an  open  trench  for  a  direct 
distance  of  8600  metresf  which  conducted  the 
water  from  the  gallery  to  the  small  cascade  (salto) 
of  the  Rio  de  Tula.  From  this  cascade  the  water 
has  yet  to  descend  according  to  my  measurement^ 
before  it  reaches  the  gulph  of  Mezica,  near  the 
bar  of  Tampico,  nearly  215S  metres  {,  which  gives 
for  a  length  of  3S35OOO  metres  ||  a  mean  £all  of 
6f  metres  in  the  1000. 
A  subterraneous  passage  serving  for  a  cana)  of 


*  6561  feet    Tram. 
I  7056  feet.    TYam. 


t  2S,214  feet    Trans. 
I  I1O59714  feet    Tran9, 
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fvaaiation,  of  6^00  metres  in  length,  and  an 
aperture  of  lOi  square  metres  in  section*,  fi* 
ftbbed  in  less  than  a  year>  is  a  hydrauiical  opera* 
don  which  in  our  tknes^  even  in  Europe,  would 
draw  the  attention  of  engineers.  It  is  only,  in 
iact,  once  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
from  the  example  set  by  the  illustrious  Francis 
Andreossy  in  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  that  these 
subterraneous  apertures  have  become  common. 
The  canal  which  joins  the  Thames  with  the  Severn 
passes,  near  Sapperton,  for  a  length  of  more  than 
4000  metres f,  through  a  chain  of  very  elevated 
mountains.  The  great  subterraneous  canal  of 
Bridgewater,  which,  near  Worsley,  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Manchester,  serves  for  the  carriage 
of  coals,  has  an  extent,  including  its  diflPerent 
ramifications,  of  19^200  metres  |  (or  4^  common 


*  The  aperture  was  said  a  little  before  to  be  a*,  5  in  breadtl^^ 
and  4",  2  in  height  The  square  of  this  is  not  lOi  but  147 
metres^  which  correspond  to  J  58  square  feet.     Trmu* 

t  IS^lfS  feet.    Tram.  X  62^1  ftet.    Trmi^ 
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kagues).  The  canal  of  Hcardy,  vhich  is  zt 
present  going  on^  ought,  according  to  the  first 
plan;  to  hare  a  si^terraneous  navigable  pSaissage 
of  13,700  metres  in  length,  7,  metres  in  breadth^ 
and  8  metres^  in  height  f- 

Scarcely  had  a  part  of  the  water  of  the  valley  of 
Mexico  begun  to  flow  towards  the  Athntie  ocean^ 
when  Enrico  Martinez  was  reproached  with 
having  dug  a  gallery  neither  broad  nor  durable^ 
nor  deep  enough  to  admit  the  water  of  the  great 
swellings.  The  chief  engineer  (Maestro  del  De- 
sague)  replied,  that  he  had  presented  several 
plans,  but  that  the  government  had  chosen  the 

*  45;d00  feet  in  height,  26.965  in  breadth,  and  26.240  in 
height    TrafU4 

t  MiUar  md  Vane  on  canah,  I8O7.  The  Georg-Stolteft 
in  the  Hars,  a  gailefjr  begun  in  1777,  and  finbhed  in  1800^ 
contains  10,438  metres  in  length  (34,244  feet},  and  cost 
1,600,000  francs  (71>l73/.}-  Near  Forth  coat  mines  ar» 
worked  for  more  than  3000  metres  (9842  feet)  under  the  sea 
without  being  exposed  to  filtrations.  The  subterraneous 
canal  of  Bridgewater  is  in  length  equal  to  two-thirds  of  th» 
breadth  of  the  StraiU  of  Dover. 
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remedy  of  most  prompt  execution,     Iti  fact,  the 
•filtration^  and  erosions  occasioned  by  the  alternate 
states  of  humiJity  and  aridity  caused  the  loose 
earth  frequently  to  crumble  down.     They  yvere 
$Don  compelled  to  support  the  roof,  which  was 
only  com;  osed  of  alternate  strata  of  marie,  and  a 
ttiflf  clay  called  tepetaU.     They  made  use  at'  first 
of   wood,    by    throwing    planks   across,    which 
rested    on    pillars;    but  as    resinous    wood  was 
Bot  very  pKntiful    in   that   pirt  of  the  valley, 
Martinez  substituted  masonry  in  it's  place.     Thb 
masonry,  if  ^e  judge  of  it  from  the  remains  dis- 
covered in  the  obra  dd  censuLfdo^  was  very  well 
cxecuted"j  but  it  was  conducted  on  an'erroneous 
principle.      The  engineer,  in  place  of  fortifying 
the  gallery  from  top  to  bottom  with  a  complete 
vault  of  an  elliptical  f6rm  (as  is  done  in  mines 
whenever  a  gallery  is  cut  through   loose  sand), 
irterely  constructed  archi  s,  which*  had  no  sufficient 
foun'dation  to  re' t  on.     The  water/ to  which  too 
great  a  fall  was  given,  gradually  undermined  thfe 
kttei^l  ^alis,*and  de)>csited  an  enormous  quantitj 

YOIi.  IX.  K 
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of  earth  and  gravel  in  the  water-course  of  the 
gallery,  because  no  means  were  taken  to  filtrate  it, 
by  making  it  previously  pass,  for  example,  through 
retiailations  of  petatCj  executed  by  the  Indians 
with  filaments  of  the  shoots  of  palm  trees.  To 
obviate  these  inconveniences^  Martinez  constructed 
in  the  gallery  at  intervals  a  species  of  small 
sluices^  which,  in  opening  rapidly,  were  to  clear 
the  passage.  This  means,  however,  proved  in- 
sufficient, and  the  gallery  was  stopt  up  by  the  per* 
petual  falling  in  of  earth. 

From  the  year  1608  the  Mexican  engineers 
began  to  dispute  whether  it  was  proper  to  enlarge 
the  socabon  of  Nochistongo,  or  to  finish  the 
walling,  or  to  make  an  uncovered  aperture  by 
taking  ofi*  the  upper  part  of  the  vault,  or  to  com- 
mence  a  new  gallery  fiu-ther  down,  capable  of  also 
receiving,  besides  the  waters  of  the  Rio  de  Guau- 
dtlan^  and  the  lake  of  Zumpango,  those  of  the 
lake  of  Tezcuco.  The  archbishop  Don  Garcia 
Guerra,  a  Dominican,  then  viceroy,  ordered  new 
furveys  to  be  made  in  161 1  by  Alonso  de  Arias, 
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tvperiixtendant  of  the  royal  arseilat  (armero 
mayor )^  and  inspector  of  fortifications  (maestro 
mayor  de  fortificaciones)  a  man  of  probity,  who 
then  enjoyed  great  reputation^  Arias  seemed  to 
approve  of  the  operations  of  Martine2,  but  the 
viceroy  could  not  fix  on  any  definidve  resolution,' 
The  court  of  Madrid,  wearied  out  with  these 
disputes  of  the  engineers,  sent  to  Me:tico  in  1614 
Adrian  Boot,  a  Untchmah,  whose  knowledjge  of 
hydranKc  architecture  is  extolled  in  the  memoirs 
ef  those  times  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
viceroyalty.  This  stranger,  recommended  to 
Philip  II L  by  his  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
France,  held  forth  again  in  favour  of  the  Indian 
system^  atid  he  advised  the  construction  of  great 
dikes  and  well  protected  mounds  of  earth  around 
the  capital.  He  was  unable,  however,  to  bring 
about  the  entire  relinquishment  of  the  gallery  of 
Nochistongo  till  the  year  16J3.  A  new  viceroy,* 
the  Marq&is  de  Guelves,  had  recently  arrived  at 
Mexico  }  and  he  had  consequently  never  witnessed 
the  inundations  produced  by  the  overflow  of  the 

X.3 
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river  of  Giiautitlan.  He  had  the  temerity,  how- 
ever, to  order  Martinez  to  stop  up  the  subter- 
raneous passage,  and  make  the  water  of  Zum- 
pango  and  San  Christobal  return  to  the  lake  of 
Tezcuco,  that  he  might  see  if  the  danger  was,  in 
fact,  so  great  as  it  had  been  represented  to  him* 
This  last  lake  swelled  in  an  extraordinary  manner ; 
and  the  orders  were  recalled.  Martinez  recom- 
menced  his  operations  in  the  gallery,  which  he 
continued  till  the  20th  June*  l62§,  when  an  event 
occurred,  the  true  causes  of  which  have  ever 
remained  secret. 

The  rains  had  been  very  abundant ;  and  the 
en^neer  stopt  up  the  subterraneous  passage.  The 
city  of  Mexico  was  in  tlie  morning  inundated  to 
the  hdght  of  a  metre  f.  The  Plaza  Mayor,  la 
Plaza  del  Volador,  and  the  suburb  of  Tlatelolco 
alone  remained  dry.    Boats  went  up  and  down 

*  According  to  tome  manQscript  memeirs,  the  20th  Sep- 
tember. 
fSifeet.    Tram. 
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the  other  streets.  Martinez  was  committed  to 
prisoiL  It  was  pretended  that  he  had  shut  up  the 
gallery  to  give  the  incredulous  a  manifest  and 
aegative  proof  of  the  utility  of  his  work ;  but  the 
engineer  declared  that,  seeing  the  mass  of  water 
was  too  considerable  to  be  received  into  his  narrow 
gallery,  he  preferred  exposing  the  capital  to  the 
temporary  danger  of  an  inundation,  to  seeing  de- 
stroyed in  one  day,  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  water, 
the  labours  of  so  many  years.  Contrary  to  every 
expectation,  Mexico  remained  inundated  for  five 
years,  from  J  629  to  1634*.  The  streets  were 
passed  in  boats,  as  had  been  done  before  the  con- 
quest in  the  old  Tenochtitlan.  Wooden  bridges 
were  constructed  along  the  sides  of  the  houses  for 
the  convenience  of  foot  passengers. 

In  this  interval  four  different  projects  were  pre- 
sented and  discussed  by  the  Marquis  de  Ceralvo, 


*  Several  memoirs  bear  that  the  inundation  only  lasted  till. 
1631,  but  that  it  broke  out  afresh  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
l€S3. 
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the  viceroy.  An  inhabitant  of  Valladolid,  Simon 
Mendez,  affirmed  in  a  memoir,  that  the  ground  of 
the  valley  of  renochtillan  rose  considerably  oa 
the  N.W.  side  towards  Huehuetoca,  and  the  hill 
of  Nochistongo;  that  the  point  where  Martinez 
had  opened  the  chain  of  mountains  which  circu«- 
larly  shuts  in  the  valley  corresponds  to  the  mean 
)evel  of  the  most  elevated  lake  (Zumpango),  and 
not  to  the  level  of  llie  lowest  (Tezcuco);  and  that 
the  ground  of  the  valley  falls  considerably  to  the 
north  of  the  village  of  Carpio,  east  from  the  lakes 
of  Zumpango  and  San  Christobal.  Mendez  pro« 
posed  <o  draw  off  the  water  of  the  lake  of  Tea* 
cuco  by  a  gallery  which  should  pass  between 
Xaltocan  and  Santa  Lucia,  and  open  into  the 
brook  (arroyo}  of  Tequisquiac,  which,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  falls  into  the  Rio  de  Moc- 
tesuma  or  Tula.  Mendez  began  this  desague^ 
projected  at  the  lowest  point;  and  four  pics  of 
ventilation  [lumbreras]  were  already  completed, 
when  the  government,  perpetually  irresolute  and 
vacillating,  abandoned  the  undertaking  as  being 
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too  long  and  too  expensive.  Another  desiccation 
of  the  valley  was  projected  in  1630  by  Antonio 
Roman,  and  Juan  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  at  an  inter- 
mediate point,  by  the  lake  of  San  Christobal,  the 
waters  of  which  were  proposed  to  be  conducted 
to  the  ravin  (barranca)  of  Huiputztla,  north  of 
the  village  of  San  Mateo>  and  four  leagues  west 
from  the  small  town  of  Pachuca.  The  viceroy 
andaudiencia  paid  as  little  attention  to  this  project 
as  to  another  of  the  mayor  of  Oculma>  Christobal 
de  Padilla^  who,  having  discovered  three  perpen- 
dicular caverns,  or  natural  gulphs  {boquerones)^ 
even  in  the  interior  of  the  small  town  of  Oculma^ 
wished  to  avail  himself  of  these  holes  for  drawing 
off  the  water  of  the  lakes.  The  small  river  of 
Teotihuacan  is  lost  in  these  boquerones.^  Padilla 
proposed  to  turn  also  the  water  of  the  lake  of 
Tezcuco  into  them,  by  bringing  it  to  Oculma 
through  the  farm  of  Tezquititlan. 

This  idea  of  availing  themselves  of  the  natural 
caverns  formed  in  the  strata  of  porous  amygdaloid 
gave  rise  to  an  analogous  and  equally  gigantic  project^ 
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,       J 

in  the  head  of  Francisco  Calderon  the  Jesuit.  This 
monk  pretended  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake 
of  Tezcuco,  near  the  Penol  de  Ijs  Bafios,  there 
was  a  hole  (stnTtfdcn),  ^^hi^h,  on  being  enlarged, 
would  swallow  up  all  ihe  water.  He  endeavoured 
to  support  ihi>  assertion  by  the  testimony  of  the 
most  intelligent  Indi  ns,  and  by  old  Indian  maps. 
The  vicer.  y  commissi:.ned  the  prelates  of  all  the 
religious  orders  ;who  n)  doubt  were  likely  to  be 
best  informed  in  hydraiilical  matters)  to  examine 
thii  project.,  '1  he  monk>  and  Jesuit  kept  sounding 
in  vain  for  three  months,  from  September  till 
December,  I6.'i5  ;  but  i\o snaUero  was  ever  found, 
though,  even  yet,  many  Indians  believe  as  firmly 
in  its  existence  as  Father  Calderon.  Whatever 
geological  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  volcanic 
or  ne  tiinian  origin  of  the  porous  amygdaloid 
(/jlasii^i'r  Manddstein)  of  the  valley  of  Mexico, 
it  is  very  improbable  that  this  problcma  ical  rock 
coi  tains  hollows  of  dimension  enough  to  receive 
the  water  of  the  lake  of  Tezcu«.o,  which  even  in 
time  of  drought  ought  to  be  estimated  at  more 
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than  95 1,700,000  cubic  metres.  It  is  only  in  se- 
condary strata  of  gypsum,  as  in  Ihuringia,  where 
we  can  sonittime,s  venture  to  conduct  ixonsi  kr- 
able  masses  of  water  into  natural  caverns  [gyps- 
schlotien) ;  where  galleries  of  discharge  opened 
from  the  interior  of  a  mine  of  coppery  schistus 
are  allowed  to  terminate,  without  any  concera 
about  the  ulterior  direction  taktn  by  the  waters 
which  impedes  the  metallic  operations.  But  how 
is  it  possible  to  em;  1  7  this  local  measure  in  the 
case  of  a  great  hyd  auHcal  op  ration? 

During  the  inun  at  on  of  Mexico,  which  lasted 
five  hucressive  years,  the  wietchedness  of  the 
lower  orders  was  singularly  increased.  Commerce 
was  at  a  stand,  n  any  houses  tumbled  down,  and 
other  were  rendered  uninhabitable.  In  these 
unfortunaie  times  the  ArchI  i  hop  Francisco  Man- 
20  y  Zun'ga  (ii>tinguishe(l  himself  by  his  benefi- 
cence. He  went  about  daily  in  his  canoe  distri- 
buti  g  bread  among  the  poor.  The  court  of 
Madrid  gave  orders  a  second  time  to  transfer  the 
city  into  the  plains  between  Tacuba  and  Tacubaya; 
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but  the  magistracy  [cabildo)  represented  that  the 
value  of  the  edifices  (Jincas)  which,  in  I607f 
amounted  to  1500  millions  of  livres,  now  amounted 
to  more  than  200  millions^.  In  the  midst  of  these 
calamities  the  viceroy  ordered  the  image  of  the 
holy  virgin  of  Guadalupe  f  to  be  brought  to 

*  8,334,000/.  sterling.     Trans. 

f  In  public  calamities  the  inhabitantsi  of  Mexico  have  re- 
course to  the  two  celebrated  images  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  la 
Guadalupe,  and  de  los  Bemedios.  The  first  is  looked  upon  as 
indigenous,  having  first  made  its  appearance  among  flowers  in 
the  handkerchief  of  an  Indian;  and  the  second  was  brought 
from  Spain  at  the  period  of  the  conquest*  The  spirit  of  party 
virhich  exists  between  the  Creoles  and  Europeans  {Gachvpines) 
gives  a  particular  turn  to  their  devotion.  The  lower  orders  of 
Creoles  and  Indians  are  extremely  discontented  when  the 
archbishop,  during  great  droughts,  orders  in  preference  the 
image  of  the  virgin  de  los  Remedios  to  be  brought  to  Mexico. 
Hence  the  proverb  characteristic  of  the  mutual  hatred  of  the 
casts :  Every  thing,  even  our  water,  must  come  to  us  from  Eu- 
rope (hasta  el  agua  nos  debevenir  de  la  Gachupina  f) .  if,  not- 
withstanding  the  residence  of  the  holy  virgin  de  los  Remedios, 
the  drowth  continues,  as  some  very  rare  exam^es  of  it  are 
pretended  to  have  taken  placoy  the  archbishop  permits  th» 
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Mexico.  She  remained  for  a  long  time  m  the 
inundated  city.  The  waters,  however,  only  retired 
in  1 63A,  when  from  very  strong  and  very  frequent 
earthquakes  the  ground  of  the  valley  opened,  a 
phenomenon  which  (as  the  incredulous  say)  was  of 
no  small  assistance  to  the  adorable  virgin  in  her 
miracle* 

The  Marquis  de  Ceralvo,  viceroy,  set  the  en^ 
jgineer  Martinez  at  liberty.  He  constructed  the 
calzada  (dike)  of  San  Christobal,  such  nearly  as 
vrc  now  see  it.  Sluices  (compertuas)  admit  the 
communication  of  the  lake  of  San  Christobal  with 
the  lake  of  Tezcuco,  of  which  the  level  is  generally 


Indians  to  go  in  quest  of  the  image  of  our  lady  of  Guadalape. 
This  permission  diffiises  gladness  among  the  Mexican  people, 
specially  when  the  long  droughts  terminate  (as  they  do  every 
where  else)  in  abundant  rains.  I  have  seen  works  of  trigdno* 
metry  printed  in  New  Spain  dedicated  to  the  holy  virgin  of 
Guadalupe.  On  the  bill  of  Tepejacac,  at  the  foot  of  which  her 
rich  sanctuary  is  constructed,  formerly  stood  the  temple  of  the 
Mexican  Ceres,  called  Tomntzin  (our  mother),,  or  Ccn-ttotl 
(goddess  of  mai»e);i  or  Im^Ml  (geaeraviv«  goddess). 
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from  30  to  32  decimetres  lower*.  Martinez  had 
already  begun,  in  i609,  to  convert  a  siuall  part  of 
the  subterraneous  gallery  of  Nochistongo  into  an 
open  trench.  After  the  inundation  in  1634,  he 
was  ordered  to  abandon  this  work  as  too  tedious 
and  expensive,  and  to  finish  the  desague  by  en- 
larging his  old  gallery.  The  produce  of  a  parti- 
cular impost  on  the  consumption  of  commodities 
(derecho  de  sisas)  was  destined  by  the  Marquis  de 
Salinas  for  the  expenses  of  the  hydraulical  opera* 
tions  of  Martinez.  The  Marquis  de  Cadereyta 
increased  the  revenues  of  the  desague  by  a  nqw 
imposition  of  25  piastres  on  the  importation  of 
every  pipe  of  Spanish  wine.  These  duties  still 
subsist,  though  but  a  small  part  of  them  is  applied 
to  the  desague.  In  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century  the  court  destined  the  half  of  the  excise 
on  wines  to  keep  up  the  great  fortifications  of  the 
castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulua.  Since  1779  the  chest 
of  the  hydraulical  operations  of  the  valley  of  Mex* 

*  From  1 1 8  to  125  inches.    Trans. 
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ico  does  not  draw  more  than  five  francs  of  the 
duties  levied  on  each  barrel  of  wine  from  Europe  ' 
imported  at  Vera  Cruz. 

The  operations  of  the  desague  were  carried  on 
with  very  little  energy  from  1634  to  1637^  when 
the  Marquis  de  Villena  (Duke  d'Escalona),  viceroy, 
gave  the  charge  of  it  to  Father  Luis  Flores,  com- 
missary general  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis.  The 
activity  of  this  monk  is  much  extolled,  under 
whose  administration  the  system  of  desiccation  was 
changed  for  the  third  time.  It  was  definitively 
resolved  to  abandon  the  gallery  {socabon)^  to  take 
off  the  top  of  the  vault,  and  to  make  an  immense 
cut  through  the  mountain  [tajo  abierto),  of  which 
the  old  subterraneous  passage  was  merely  to  be  the 
water-course. 

The  monks  of  St.  Francis  contrived  to  retain 
the  direction  of  hydraulical  operations.  It  was  so 
much  the  easier  for  them  to  do  this,  as  at  that 
epoqua*  the  viceroyalty  was  almost  consecutively 

*  From  9th  June,  i64l^  to  13th  December,  1673. 
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in  the  bands  of  Palafox,  a  bishop  of  Puebia,  Torres, 
a  bishop  of  Yucatan,  a  Count  de  Banos,  who 
ended  his  brilliant  career  by  becoming  a  barefooted 
Carmelite,  and  Enriquez  de  Ribera,  a  monk  of  St« 
Augustin,  archbishop  of  Mexico.     Wearied  with 
the  monasticai  ignorance  and  delay,  a  lawyer^ 
the  fiscal  Martin  de  Solis*,    obtained  from  the 
court  of  Madrid,  in  1675,  the  administration  of 
the  desague.     He  undertook  to  finish  the  cut 
through  the  chain  of  the  mountains  in  two  months ; 
and  his  undertaking  succeeded  so  well,  that  80 
years  were  hardly  sufficient  to  repair  the  mischief 
which  he  did  in  a  few  days.     The  fiscal,  by  advice 
of  the  engineer  Francisco  Posuelo  de  Espinosa, 
caused  more  earth  to  be  thrown  at  one  time  into 
the  water-course  than  the  shock  of  the  water  could 
carry  along.    The  passage  was  stopt  up.     In  1 760 
remains  of  what  had  fallen  in  by  the  imprudence 
of  Sofis  were  still  perceptible.      The  Count  de 
Monclova,  viceroy,  very  justly  thought  that  the 
tardiness  of  the  monks  of  St.  Francis  was  still  pre* 
ferable  to  the  rash  activity  of  the  jurisconsult. 
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Father  Fray  Manuel  Cabrera  was  reinstated  in 
168^7  in  his  place  of  superintendant  {superintend'^ 
ente  de  la  Real  obra  del  desague  de  Huehuetoca). 
He  took  his  revenge  of  the  fiscal,  by  publishing  a 
book  which  bears  the  strange  title  of  ^' Truth 
cleared  up  and  impostures  put  to  flight,  by  which 
a  powerful  and  envenomed  pen  endeavoured  to 
prove,  in  an  absurd  report,  that  the  work  of  the 
desague  was  completed  in  l675*." 

The  subterraneous  passage  had  been  opened  and 
walled  in  a  few  years.  It  required  two  centuries 
to  complete  the  open  cut  in  a  loose  earth,  and  in 
sections  of  from  80  to  lOOf  metres  in  i^eadtb, 
and  from  40  to  50 1  in  perpendicular  AtpAa.  The 
work  was  neglected  in  years  of  drought ;  but  it 

*  Verdad  aclarada  y  denanecidas  imposturaSf  con  que  lo  mrd¥- 
€iie  y  amenenado  de  una  pbma  poderosa  en  esta  Nueva  Esfdha, 
em  tm  diciamen  mal  instnddo,  qnisd  persvadir  averse  acabado  y 
perfecciimao  el  alio  de  l675,  la  fabrica  del  B^eal  Desague  dc 
Mejncu, 

t  From  2d2  to  328  feet.    Trans. 

t  From  ISl  to  164  feet    Trari^ 
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was  reneweci  with  extraordinary  energy  for  a  few 
months  after  any  great  swelling  or  any  overflow 
of  the  river  of  Guautitlan*     The  inundation  with 
which  the  capital  was  threatened  in  1747  induced 
tlie  Count  de  Guemes  to  think  of  the  desague. 
But  a  new  delay  took  place  till  1762^  when  after 
a  very  rainy  winter  there  were  strong  appearances 
of  inundation.     There  were  still  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  subterraneous  opening  of  Mar- 
tinez 23 10  Mexican  varas^  or  1938  metres*,  which 
had  never  been  converted  into  an   open  trench 
{tqjo  abler  la).     This  gallery  being  too  narrow,  it 
frequently  happened  that  the  waters  of  the  valley 
had  not  a  free  pa^sage  towards  the  Salto  de  Tula. 
At  length,  in  1767»  under  the  administration  of 
a  Flemish  viceroy,  the  Marquis  de  Croix,  the  body 
of  merchants  of  Mexico,  forming  the  tribunal. of 
the  ConsuUido  of  the  capital,  undertook  to  finish 
the  desague,  provided  they  were  allowed  to  levy 
the  duties  of  sisa  and  the  duty  on  wine,  as  an  in^ 

«635Sfoet.    IVofw. 
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demaificatjoa  for  their  advances.  The  work  was 
estiin^ed  by  the  engineers  at  six  millions  of 
francs^.  The  consulado  executed  it  at  an  expense  of 
four  millions  of  francs  f  ;  but  in  place  of  complet- 
ing it  in  five  years  (as  had  been  stipulated),  and  in 
|dace  of  giving  a  breadth  of  eight  metres  |  to  the 
vater^course,  the  c^mal  was  only  completed  in 
1789  of  the  old  breadth  of  the  gallery  of  Martinez. 
Since  that  period  they  have  been  incessantly  en* 
deavouring  to  improve  the  work  by  enlarging  the 
cut)  and  especially  by  rendering  the  slope  more 
geittle.  However,  the  canal  is  yet  far  from  being 
in  such  a  state  that  fallings  in  are  no  more  to  be 
apprehended,  which  are  so  much  the  more  dan« 
gerous  as  lateral  erosions  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  the  obstacles  which  inipede  the  course  of  the 
water. 

On  studying  in  the  archives  of  Mexico  the  his- 
tory of  the  hydrauUcal  operations  of  Nochistongo^ 


*  350,020/.  sterling.  Tram. 
J26ifeet    Tram. 
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we  perceive  a  continual  irresolution  on  the  part  of 
the  governors,  and  a  fluctuation  of  ideas  calculated 
to  increase  the  danger  instead  of  removing  it.  We 
find  visits  made  by  the  viceroy,  accompanied  by  die 
audienciaand  canons;  papers  drawn  up  by  the  fiscal 
and  other  lawyers ;  advices  given  by  the  monks  of 
St.  Francis  j  an  active  impetuosity  every  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  when  the  lakes  threatened  an  overflow ; 
and  a  tardiness  and  culpable  indifference  whenever 
the  dai^iger  was  past.  Twenty^five  millions  of  livres* 
were  expended,  because  they  never  had  courage 
to  follow  the  same  ]^lan,  and  because  they  kept 
hesitating  for  two  centuries  between  the  Indian 
system  of  dikes  and  that  of  canals,  between  the 
aubterraneous  gallery  (socabon),  and  the  open 
cut  through  the  mountain  {tqjo  obierto).  The 
gallery  of  Martinez  was  suffered  to  be  choaked  up, 
because  a  large  and  deeper  one  was  wished ;  and  the 
cut  {tajo)  of  Nochistongo  was  neglected  to  be 
finished,  while  they  were  disputing  about  the  pro- 

«  1^041,750/.  fteiliog.    Trant. 
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ject  of  a  c^nH  of  Tezcuco,  which  was  never  exe- 
ciUed. 

The  desqgue  in  it$  actual  state  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  gigantic  hydraulical  operations  ever 
executed  by  man.  We  look  upon  it  wich  a  species 
of  admiration,  particularly  when  we  consider  ttie 
nature  of  the  ground^  and  the  enormous  breadth, 
depthy  and  length  of  the  aperture.  If  this  cut 
were  filled  with  water  to  the  depth  of  10  metres*, 
the  largest  vessels  of  war  could  p  ss  through  the 
range  of  mountains  which  bound  the  plain  of  Mex;^ 
ico  to  the  north-east^  1  he  adm  ration  which  this 
work  inspires  is  mingled,  however,  with  the  most 
afflicting  idea^.  We  call  lo  mind  at  the  sight  6f 
the  cut  of  Noehiston^o  the  number  of  Indians 
who  perishi  d  there,  either  from  the  ignorance  of 
the  engineers,  or  the  excess  of  the  fatigue?  to  \vhicb 
they  were  exposed  in  ages  of  barbarity  and  cruelty. 
We  examine  ii  such  slow  and  costly  means  were 
HececkSary  to  carry  off  irom  2  valley  iuciosed  in  oft 

*  32.8  feet     TraM. 
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all  sides  so  inconsiderable  a  mass  of  water ;  and 
we  regret  that  so  much  collective  strength  wat 
not  employed  in  some  greater  and  more  useful 
object ;  in  opening,  for  example,  not  a  canal,  but 
a  passage  through  some  isthmus  which  impedes 
navigation. 

The  project  of  Henry  Martinez  was  wisely  coa« 
tceived,  and  executed  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Hie 
nature  of  the  ground  and  the  form  of  the  valley 
necessarily  prescribed  such  a  subterraneous  open« 
ing.  The  problem  would  have  been  resolved  in  a 
complete  and  durable  manner ;  1.  if  the  gallery 
)iad  been  commenced  in  a  lower  point,  that  is  to 
say,  corresponding  to  the  level  of  the  inferior  lake ; 
and,  2.  if  this  gallery  had  been  pierced  in  an  elliptic 
ical  form,  and  wholly  protected  by  a  solid  wall 
equally  ellipdcally  vaulted*  The  subterraneous 
passage  executed  by  Martinez  contained  only  15 
tquare  metres*  in  section,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served.    To  judge  oPthe  dimensions  necessary  for 

*  l6l  square'  feet.    Trmun 
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a  gallery  of  this  nature,  we  must  know  exactly  the 
mass  of  water  carried  along  by  the  river  of  Guau* 
titlan  and  the  lake  of  Zumpango  at  their  greatest 
rifle.  I  hare  found  no  estimadon  in  the  memoirs 
drawn  up  by  Zepeda,  Cabrera,  Velasquez,  and  by 
M.  Gastera*  But  from  the  researches  which  I 
hare  myself  made  on  the  spot^  in  the  part  of  the 
cut  of  the  mountain  {el  corte  o  tajo)  called  la  obra 
del  coniuladoj  it  appeared  to  me  that  at  the  period 
of  the  ordinary  rams  the  waters  afford  a  section 
of  from  eight  to  ten  square  metres  *,  and  that  this 
quantity  increases  in  the  extraordinary  swellings  of 
the  riva:  Guautitlan  to  SO  or  40t  square  metres  \. 
The  Indians  assured  me,  that  in  this  last  case,  the 


♦  From  8^  to  107|  square  feet     Trans. 

t  From  322^  to  4d0f  aquare  feet.    Treau. 

X  The  engineer  Iniegta  advanced  even,  that  in  the  great 
rises  the  water  ascends  to  the  height  of  20  or  25  metres  (65 
or  82  feet)  in  the  canal  near  the  Boveda  Real.  But  Velasquez 
affirms  that  these  estimations  are  enormously  exaggerated. 
(DedaracioH  del  Maestro  Iniesta,  and  Informt  de  Velatquez,  hoth 
in  manuscript). 
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water-course  which  forms  the  bottom  of  die  tajo  i» 
filled  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  ruins  of  the  old 
vault  of  Martinez  are  completely  concealed  under 
water.  Had  the  engineers  found  great  difficulties 
in  the  execution  of  ap  dlipticaj  gallery  of  more  than 
from  four  to  five  metres^  in  breadth,  it  would  liave 
been  better  toiiave  supported  the  vault  by  a  pillar 
in  the  centre,  or  to  have  opened  two  galleries  at 
once,  than  to  have  made  an  open  trench.  These 
trenches  are  only  advantageous  when  the  hills  are 
of  small  elevation  and  small  breadth^  and  when 
they  contain  strata  less  subject  to  falling  down.  To 
pass  a  volume  of  water  of  a  section  in  general  of 
eight  ty  and  sometimes  from  \5  to  20  square  me- 
tres |,  it  has  been  judged  expedient  to  open  a  trench, 
of  which  the  section  for  considerable  distances  is 
from  1 800  to  30CD  square  metres  §• 

*  Froqii  13  to  16  feet.     Trans, 

t  86  square  feet.     Tram. 

t  From  16 1  to  215  square  feet.    Trans . 

§  From  19j365  to  32^275  square  feet.     Tronic 
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In  it8  present  state  the  canal  of  derivation 
(jdesague)  of  Huehuetoca  contains,  according  to 
the  measurements  of  M.  Velasquez*, 

From  the  sluice  of  VertideroS  Mex.  varas.     Metres. 


to  the  bridge  of  Huehuetoca   - 

From  the  bridge  of  Huehuetoca 
to  the  sluice  of  Santa  Maria 

From  the  Compuerta  de  Santa 
Maria  to  the  sluice  of  Valderas 

From  the  Q)mpuerta  de  Valderas 
to  la  fioveda  Real     - 

From  la  Boveda  Real  to  the  re- 
mams  of  the  old  subterraneous 
gallery  called  Techo  Basso    - 

From  Techo  Basso  to  the  gallery 
of  the  viceroys 


4870  or  40&7 


S66O   S232 


1400   1175 


3290   2761 


650    545 


1270   1066 


Carryover  -  14,140  11,866 


•  Informed  expatkian  de  ku  operacumM  kechas  para  esammar 
la  pasiUnUdad  del  detague  general  de  la  Laguna  de  Mexico  y 
•tratfriei  a  d  conducientes,  1774  (manuscript  memoir,  folio  5.). 
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Mex.Taras.    Metres. 


Brought  over  -  14,140  11,868 
From  the  Canon  de  los  Vireyes  td 

la  Bocca  de  San  Gregorio  -  610  5  IS 
from  the  Bocca  de  San  Gregorio 

to  the  demolished  sluice  •  1400  1175 
From  la  Presa  demolida  to  the 

cascade  bridge  -  .  -  7950  6671 
From  la  Puente  del  Salto  to  the 

cascade  itself  (Salto  del  Rio  de 

Tula)  ... 


Length  of  the  canal  from 
Vertideros  to  the  Salto 


•      430        361 

V.  M. 

24,530  or  20,685* 


In  this  length  of  4f  common  leagues,  the  chain 
of  the  hills  of  Nochistongo  (to  the  east  of  the 
Cerro  de  Sincoque),  constituting  a  fourth  part  of 
it,  has  been  cut  to  an  extraordinary  depth.  At  the 
point  where  the  ridge  is  highest  near  the  old  well 

1 67,535  feet    Tram^ 
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of  Don  Juan  Garcia,  for  more  than  a  length  of 
800  metres*,  the  cut  in  the  mountains  is  from  45 
to  60  metres  f  in  perpendicular  depth.  From  the 
one  side  to  the  other,  the  breadth  at  top  is  from 
85  to  110  J  metres  §.  The  depth  of  the  cut  h 
from  30  to  50  metres  ||,  for  a  length  of  mote  than 
3500  metres^.  The  water-course  is  generally 
only  from  three  to  four  metres**  in  breadth  ;  but 
in  a  great  part  of  the  desague  the  breadth  of  the 
cut  is  by  no  means  in  projfortion  to  its  depth,  so 
that  the  sides  in  place  'of  having  a  slope  of  40^  or 
50*"  are  much  too  rapid,  and  are  perpetually  falling 


*  2624  feet    Trans.        f  From  147  to  196  feet    Tram.  . 

J  From  278  to  360  feet.    Tram. 

%  To  have  a  clearer  idea  of  the  enormous  breadth  of  this 
trench  in  the  Obra  del  Consiilado^  we  have  only  to  recollect 
that  the  breadth  of  the  Seine  at  Paris  is  at  Port  Bonaparte  102 
inetreB  (334  English  feet),  at  Pont-Rojal  186  metres  (446 
feet),  and  at  the  Pont  d'Austerlitz,  near  the  botanical  garden, 
175  meores  (574  feet). 

II  From  98  to  \%\  feet.  Tran$.         f  11,482  feet  Trmu. 

#*  Fn)m9.84  to  13.1  feet    Tram* 
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in.  It  is  in  the  Obra  del  Consulado  where  we 
principally  see  the  enormous  accumulations  of 
moveable  earth  which  nature  has  deposited  on  the 
porphyries  of  the  valley  of  Mexico.  I  have  reck- 
oned)  in  descending  the  stair  of  the  ^ceroy^,  25 
strata  of  hardened  clay^  with  as  many  alternate 
strata  of  marle^  containing  fibrous  calcareous  balls 
of  a  cellular  surface.  It  was  in  digging  the  trench 
of  the  desague  that  the  fossile  elephant  bones 
were  discovered,  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  another 
work*. 

On  both  sides  of  the  cut  we  see  considerable 
hills  formed  of  the  rubbish,  which  are  gradually 
beginning  to  be  covered  with  vegetation*  The 
extraction  of  the  rubbish  having  been  an  infinitely 
laborious  and  tedious  operation,  the  method  of 
Enrico  Martinez  was  at  last  resorted  to.  They 
raised  the  level  of  the  water  by  small  sluices,  so 
that  the  force  of  the  current  carried  along  the 

*  In  the  Rcofd/  it  met  OUatoHim  de  Ztologk  ei  i!AnaiO' 
mU  comparec. 
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rubbisl;!  thrown  into  the  water-course.  During 
this  operatior^  from  ^0  to  30  Indians  have  some- 
times  perished  at  a  time*  Cords  were  fastened 
round  them,  by  which  they  were  kept  suspended 
in  the  current  for  the  sake  of  collecting  the  rub- 
bish into  the  middle  of  it ;  and  it  frequently  hap- 
pened that  the  impetuosity  of  the  stream  dashed 
them  against  detached  masses  of  rock,  which 
crushed  them  to  death. 

We  have  already  observed  that  from  the  year 
1643,  the  branch  of  Martinez's  canal,  directed  to- 
wards the  lake  of  Zumpango,  had  filled  up,  and 
that  by  that  means  (to  use  the  expression  of  the 
Mexican  engineers  of  the  present  day)  the  desague 
bad  become  simply  negative;  that  is  to  say,  it  pre- 
vented the  river  of  Guautitlan  to  discharge  itself 
into  the  lake.  At  the  period  of  the  great  rises 
the  disadvantages  resulting  from  this  state  of  things 
were  sensibly  felt  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  Rio 
de  Guautitlan,  in  overflowing,  poured  part  of  its 
water  into  the  basin  of  Zumpango,  which,  swelled 
Iby  the  additional  confluents  of  San  Mateo  and 
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l^ditica,  formed  a  junction  with  the  take  of  San 
ChristobaU  It  would  have  been  y^j  expensive 
to  enlarge  the  bed  of  the  Rio  de  Ciuautitlan^  to 
cut  its  sinuosities,  and  rectify  its  course ;  and  even 
this  remedy  would  not  have  wholly  removed  the 
danger  of  inundation.  The  very  wise  resolution 
was  therefore  adopted  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen* 
tury,  under  the  direction  of  Don  Cosme  de  Mier 
J  Trespalacios,  superintendant  general  of  the  de- 
sagne^  of  opening  two  canals  to  conduct  the  water 
from  the  lakes  of  Zumpango  and  San  Christobal 
to  the  cut  in  the  mountam  at  Nochistongo»  The 
first  of  these  canals  was  begun  in  1796,  and  the 
second  m  1798.  The  one  is  8900,  and  the  other 
13>000  metres*  in  length.  The  canal  of  San  Chris- 
tobal joins  that  of  Zumpango  to  the  south-east  of 
Huehuetoca,  at  5000  metres  f  distance  from  its 
entry  into  the  desague  of  Martinez*  These  two 
works  cost  more  than  a  milKon  of  livres  |^  They 
aire  water-courses,  in  which  the  level  of  the  wacer 


♦  29j^28  and  42,650  feet.  Trans, 
t4ljk670/.  sterling.    Trans, 


t  16,404  feet.  3fVa»»* 
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IS  from  8  tb  12  tnetresT*  lower  than  the  neigliV 
bouring  ground ;  and  they  have  the  same  defects 
o&  a  small  scale  with  the  great  trench  of  Nochte- 
tongoi.    Their  slopes  are  much  too  rapid;    in 
several  places  they  are  almost  perpendicular.  Hence 
the  loose  earth  falls  so  frequently  in^  that  it  re- 
quires from  I63OOO  to  20,000 1  francs  annually  tB 
keep  these  two  <:anals  of  M«  Mier  in  a^  proper 
condinon.      When  the  viceroys   go  to  inspect 
(hacer  la  visita)  the  desague  (a  two  days  jour« 
Bey,  wliich  formerly  brought  them  in  a  present  of 
SOOO  double  piastres  %)  they  embarked  near  thdr 
palace  ^  from  the  south  bank  of  the  lake  of  San 
Christobal,  and  wait  even  farther  than  Huehiietoca 
by  water,  a  distance  of  seven  common  leagues. 
It  appears  from  a  manuscript  memoir  of  Don 

♦  From  26  to  39  feet.    Trans. 

t  Ffom  666/.  to  833/.  sterling.     Tram. 

X  Gs6i.  sterling.    Tram, 

§  This  pretended  Palatio  de  io$  Vweyes,  ^xnn  vhidi  dtese  is 
a. magnificent  view  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco,  and  the  yolcaQO  of 
Popocatepec>  covered  with  eternal  snow,  bears  more  reseaa- 
liance  to  a  great  farm-house  than  to  a  palace. 
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Ignacio  Castera,  present  \vi%^txXox  {maestro  mayoT\ 
of  hydraulical  operations  in  the  valley  of  Mexico, 
that  the  desague  cost,  including  the  repairs  of  the 
dikes  (alharadoftesj^httwetn  1607  and  1789,  the 
sum  of  5,547?  670  double  piastres.  If  we  add  to  this 
enormous  sum  from  6  to  700,000  piastres  ex« 
pended  in  the  fifteen  following  years,  we  sha^  find 
that  the  whole  of  these  operations  (the  cut  through 
the  mountains  of  Nochistango,  the  dikes,  and  the 
two  canals  from  the  upper  lakes)  have  not  cost 
less  than  31  millions  of  livres*.  The  estimate  of 
the  expense  of  the  canal  du  Midi,  of  which  the 
length  is  238,648  metres  f,  (notwithstanding  the 
construction  of  62  locks,  and  the  magnificent  re« 
servoir  of  St.  Ferreol)  was  only  4, 897,000  francs  | ; 
but  it  has  cost  from  1686  to  1791  the  sum  of 
SI2,999>000  of  francs  §  to  keep  this  canal  in 
order  fl. 


*  1,291,770^  sterling.  Tram.  t782,9^6feet.  Trans. 
X  204,057/.  sterling.  Trans.  §  958,368/.  sterling.  Trani. 
II  Audreossy,  HUtoire  du  Caned  du  Midi,  p.  289. 
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Resuming  what  we  have  been  stating  relative  to 
the  hydraulical  operations  carried  on  in  the  plains 
of  Mexico,  we  see  that  the  safety  of  the  capital 
actually  depends :  1.  on  the  stone  dikes  Avhich 
prevent  the  water  of  the  lake  of  Zumpango  from 
flowing  over  into  the  lake  of  San  Christobal,  and 
San  Christobal  from  flowing  into  the  lake  of  Tez* 
cuco  ;  2.  on  the  dikes  and  sluices  of  Tlahuac  and 
Mexicaltzingo,  which  prevent  the  lakes  of  Chaico 
and  Xochimilco  from  overflowing  j  3.  on  the  de- 
sague  of  Enrico  Martinez,  by  which  the  Rio  dc 
Guautitlan  makes  its  way  through  the  mountains 
into  the  valley  of  Tula ;  and,  4.  on  the  two  canals 
of  M.  Mier,  by  which  the  two  lakes  of  Zumpango 
and  San  Christobal  may  be  thrown  dry  at  pleasure. 

However,  all  these  multiplied  means  do  not 
secure  the  capital  against  inundations  proceeding 
from  the  north  and  north-west.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  expense  which  has  been  laid  out,  the  city 
will  continue  exposed  to  very  great  risks  till  a 
canal  shall  be  immediately  opened  from  the  lake  of 
Tezcuco.    The  waters  of  this  lake  may  rise,  with« 
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out  those  of  San  Christobal  bursting  the  dike 
which  confines  them.  The  great  inundation  of 
Mexico  under  the  reign  of  Ahuitzotl  was  soldjf 
occasioned  by  frequent  rains*^  and  the  overflowing 
of  the  most  southern  lakes,  Chalco  and  Zocbi* 
milco.  The  water  rose  to  five  or  six  metres  f 
above  the  level  of  the  streets.  In  1763,  and  the 
beginning  of  1764,  the  capital  was  from  a  iimilar 
cause  in  the  greatest  danger.  Inundated  in  every 
quarter  it  formed  an  island  for  several  months,, 
without  a  single  drop  from  the  Rio  de  Ouautitlaa 
entering  the  lake  of  Tezcuco.  This  overflow  wat 
merely  occasioned  by  small  confluents  from  the 
cast,  west  and  south.  Water  was  every  where  seen 
to  spring  up,  undoubtedly  from  the  hydrostatical 

*The  Indian  historians  relate,  that  at  this  period  great 
masses  of  water  were  seen  to  fail  on  the  declivities  of  the 
mountains  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  which  contained  fishea 
never  found  but  in  the  rivers  of  the  warm  regions  {pescados 
de  tierra  caHente) ;  a  physical  phenomenon  difficult  of  explana^ 
tion,  on  account  of  the  elevation  of  the  Mexican  table•la^d. 

1 16  and  19  feet.    Trans. 
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pression  which  it  experienced  in  filtration  in  the 
surrounding  mountains.  On  the  6th  of  Septen> 
ber,  1772,  there  fell*  so  sudden  and  abundant  a 
shower  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  tliat  it  had  all  the 
appearance  of  a  water  spout  {ynanga  de  agua). 
Fortunately,  however,  this  phenomenon  took  plac^ 
only  in  the  north  and  north-west  part  of  the  valley. 
The  canal  of  Iluehuetoca  was  then  productive  of 
the  most  beneficial  effects,  though  a  great  portioa 
of  ground  between  San  Christobal,  Ecatepec,  San 
Mateo,  Santa  Ines,  and  Guautitlan,  were  inun- 
dated to  such  a  degree  that  many  edifices  became 
entire  ruins.  If  this  deluge  had  burst  above  the 
basin  of  the  lake  of  Tezcaco,  the  capital  would 
have  beei^  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger. 
These  circumstances,  and  several  others  which  we 
have  already  adverted  to,  sufficiently  prove  how 
indispen  able  a  duty  it  becomes  for  the  govern- 
ment to  take  in  hand  the  draining  the  lakes  which 
are  nearest  to  the  city  of  Mexico.     This  necessity 


*  Informe  de  Velasquez  (manuscript)^  folio  25. 
VOL*  U.  M 
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is  daily  increasing,  because  the  bottoms  of  the  ba- 
sins of  Tczcuco  and  Chaico  are  continually  be- 
coming more  elevated  from  the  depositions  which 
they  receive. 

In  fact,  while  I  wsls  at  Huehuetocain  the  ndof^th 
of  January,  1804,  the  viceroy  Iturrigaray  gavfe 
orders  for  the  construction  of  the  canal  of  Tezcuco^ 
formerly  projected  by  Martinez,  and  more  recently 
surveyed  by  Velasquez.  This  canal,  the  estimate 
of  the  expense  of  which  amounts  to  three  millions 
of  livres  toumois*^  is  to  commence  at  the  north- 
west extremity  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco>  in  a  point 
situated  at  a  distance  of  4593  metres  f  south  36^ 
east,  from  the  first  sluice  of  the  Calzada  de  San 
Christobal^  It  is  to  pass,  first,  through  the  great 
arid  plain  containing  the  insidated  mountains  of  la^ 
Cruces  de  Ecatepec  and  ChiconatitJa  J,  and  it  wHl 

•125,010/.  sterling.    Traiu.         t>5,067feet.    Tram. 

X  The  former  of  these  summits,  according  to  the  geodesicai 
measurements  of  M.  Velasquez,  is  404,  and  the  latter  378 
Mexican  varas  (8S9  and  317  metres)  above  the  mean  level  of 
the  lake  of  Tezcuco. 
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then  take  the  direction  of  the  farm  of  Santa  liies 
towards  the  canal  of  Huehuetoca.  Its  total  length 
to  the  sluice  of  Vertideros  will  be  37,978  Mexican 
varas,  or  31,901  metres*;  but  what  will  render 
the  execution  of  this  plan  the  most  expensive, 
is  the  necessity  of  deepening  the  course  of  the  old 
desague  all  the  way  from  Vertideros  to  beyond 
the  Boveda  Real ;  the  first  of  these  two  points 
being  9%  078  above,  and  the  second  9",  181  f 
lower  than  the  mean  level  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco  %• 

«  104,660  feet.    Trans. 

t  357.108  inches,  and  36l  .464  inches.     TVofw. 

%  To  complete  the  description  of  this  great  hydranlical  un- 
dertaking, we  shall  here  insert  the  principal  results  of  M. 
Velasquez's  survey.  These  results,  on  correctiog  the  error  of 
die  refraction,  and  reducing  the  apparent  to  the  true  levels 
coincide  well  enough  with  those  obtained  by  Enrico  Martinez 
and  Arias  in  the  commencemeDt  of  the  1 7th  century  *,  but 
thej  prove  the  errbneousness  of  the  surveys  executed  in  1764' 
by  Don  Yidefonso  Yniesta,  according  to  which  the  draining 
ofthelakeof  TezcQCo  appeared  a  much  more  difficult  problem 
to  resolve  than  it  is  in  reality.  We  sbiall  designate  by  +  the 
poiitts  which  are  more  elevated,  and  by  —  the  points  which 
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Their  distance  from  one  another  is  almost  10200 
metres  (33464  feet  English).     To  avoid  deepen* 

are  less  eleyated  than  the  mean  levd  of  the  water  of  Tezcaoo, 
in  1773  and  }77^f  or  the  signal  placed  near  its  bank,  at  the 
distance  of  5475  Mexican  varas,  south  36^  east  from  the  first 
sluice  of  the  Calzada  de  San  Christobal. 


The  channel  of  the  Rio  do 

▼ma. 

Palnot. 

Dedoi. 

CraiK 

Guautitlan  near  the  sluice 

ofVertideros           -        + 

10 

.     3     . 

2     . 

3 

The  channel  of  the  desague 

under  the  port  of  Hue- 

huetoca         -       -        + 

8 

•     0     . 

2     . 

1 

Id.  near  the  sluice  of  Santa 

Maria            -        •         + 

4 

.     3     . 

8     • 

a 

Jd.  below  the  sluice  of  VaU 

deras             -        •        4. 

2 

.     1     . 

11     . 

2 

The  channel  of  the  desague 

below  the  Boveda  Real  *-« 

10 

.     3     . 

9    . 

a 

Id.  below  the  Boveda  de 

Techo  Baxo            -        — 

15 

.     0     . 

6    . 

1 

Id.  below  the  Bocca  de  San 

Gregorio        -        -        — 

23 

.     1     . 

11     . 

2 

Id.  above  the  Salto  detRio  ~ 

90 

.     1     . 

9    . 

0 

id.  bdow  the  Salto  del  Rio  ^ 

107 

.    2     . 

9    . 

a 
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ing  the  bed  of  the  present  desague  for  a  still  more 
considerable  length,  it  is  proposed  to  give  to  the 
new  canal  a  fall  of  only  0™,  2  in  J  000  metres.. 
The  plan  of  ihe  engineer  Martinez  was  rejected 
in  1607,  purely  because  it  was  supposed  that  a 
current  ought  to  have  a  fall  of  half  a  metre  in  the 
hundred.  Alohso  de  Arias  then  proved  on  the 
authority  of  A'itruvius  (L.  VIII.  C.  7.),  that  to 
convey  the  w  atcr  of  the  lake  of  Tezcuco  into  the 
Rio  de  Tula  a  prodigious  depth  would  be  requi- 
site for  the  new  canal,  and  that  even  at  the  foot 
of  the  cascade  near  the  Hacienda  del  Salto,  the 


It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  vara  is  divided  into  4  palonos^ 
48  dedos^  and  I92  granos;  that  a  toise  is  equal  to  3.32258 
Mexican  varas,  and  that  a  Mexican  vara  is  .839169  metres^ 
according  to  the  experiments  made  on  a  vara  preserved  in  the 
Qua  del  Cahildo  of  Mexico  since  the  time  of  king  Philip  II. 
Author, 

A  toise  is  equivalent  to  2.32258  Mexican  varas,  and  not 
S.32258.  A  vara  being  equal  to  .839169  of  a  metre,  2.32258 
varas  correspond  to  1 .949  metres  =  6.394  English  feet  =:  ) 
toise.     Trant. 
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levrl  of  its  water  would  be  200  metres*  t)elow  the 
river.  Martinez  could  not  stand  against  the 
power  of  prejudices  and  the  authority  of  the  an« 
cients !  Wc  think  that  if  it  is  prudent  to  give 
little  inclination  to  canals  of  navigation,  it  is  useful 
to  give  in  general  a  rood  deal  to  canals  of  desicca- 
tion ;  but  there  are  particular  cas^s  vhere  the 
nature  of  the  ground  will  not  admit  in  hydraulical 
operations  of  all  the  advantages  which  theory  may 
prescribe. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  expense 
of  the  excavations  required  in  the  Rio  del  Desa- 
gue,  from  the  sluice  of  \'ertideros  or  that  of  Val- 
deras  to  the  Boveda  Real,  we  are  tempted  to  believe 
that  it  would  be,  perhaps,  easier  to  secure  the  ca- 
pital from  the  dangers  with  which  it  is  still  threat- 
ened by  the  lake  of  Tezcuco,  by  recurring  to  the 
project  attempted  to  be  carried  into  execution 
by  Simon  Mendez  during  the  great  inundation 
from  1629  to  1654.  M.  Velasquez  examined 
this  project  in  1774.     After  surveying  the  ground, 

*  656  feet.    Trans. 
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that  geometrician  affirmed  that  38  pits  of  ventila- 
tion, and  a  subterraneous  gallery  of  1 3000  metres* 
in  length,  for  bringing  the  water  of  Tezcuco  across 
the  mountain  of  Citlaltepec  towards  ,the  rivcfl*  of 
Tequixquiac,  could  be  sooner  finished,  and  at  less 
expense,  than  the  enlarging  the  bed  of  the  desagae, 
deeping  it  for  a  course  of  more  than  9000  metresf, 
and  cutting  a  canal  from  th^  lake  of  Tezcuco  to 
the  sluice  of  Vertideros  near  Huehuetoca.  I  was 
present  at  the  consultsltions  which  took  place  in 
1804  before  deciding  that  the  water  of  Tezcuco 
should  pass  through  the  old  cut  of  Nochistongo, 
The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  MendezS 
project  were  never  discussed  in  these  confer/ences. 
.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  digging  the  new  canal 
of  Tezcuco  more  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  si- 
tuation of  the  Indians  than  has  hitherto  been  done^ 
even  so  late^as  1796  and  1798,  when  the  courses 
of  Zumpango  and  Saa  Christobal  were  executed. 
The  Indians  entectain  the  most   bitter   hatred 


•42,660  feet     IVawt. 


t  ^9fiV  feet.    Trfrnt. 
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against  the  desat^uc  of  Huehuetoca.  A  hydraur 
Heal  operation  is  looked  upon  by  them  in  the  light 
of  a  public  calamity,  not  only  because  a  great 
number  of  individuals  have  perished  by  unfortu- 
nate accidents  in  Maitinez's   operations,  but  es- 

'  pecially  because  they  were  compelled  to  labour  to 
the  neglect  of  their  own  domestic  affairs,  so  that 
they  fell  into  the  greatest  indigence  while  the  de- 

'siccation  was  going  on.  Many  thousands  of  Indian 
labourers  have  been  almost  constantly  occupied  in 
the  desague  for  two  centuries ;  and  it  !i  ay  be  con- 
sidered as  a  principal  cause  of  the  poverty  of  the 
Indians  in  the  valley  of  Mexico.  The  great  hu- 
miJity  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  the  trench 
of  Nochistongo  cave  rUc  to  the  most  fatal  maladies 
amo  g  them.  Only  a  very  few  years  ago  the 
Indians  were  cruelly  bound  with  ropes,  and  forced 
to  work  like  galle  slaves,  even  when  sick,  till  they 
expired  on  the  spot.  From  an  abuse  of  law,  and 
especially  from  an  abuse  of  the  principles  intro- 
duced shice  the  organization  of  intendancies,  the 
work  at  the  desague  of  Huehuetoca  is  looked  upon 
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as  an  extraordinary  coi^ie.  It  is  a  personal  ser- 
Yice  exigible  from  the  Indian,  a  remain  of  the 
mitd^y  which  we  should  not  expect  in  a  country 
where  the  working  of  the  mines  is  perfectly  vo- , 
luntary,  and  where  the  Indian  enjoys  more  personal 
liberty  than  in  the  north-east  part  of  Europe,  *  In 
turning  the  attention  of  the  viceroy  to  these  im- 
portant considerations,  I  could  have  referred  to 
the  numerous  testimonies  contained  in  the  Injorme 
de  Zepeda.  In  every  passage  of  k  we  read  "  that 
the  desague  has  diminished  the  population  and 
prosperity  of  the  Indians,  and  that  such  or  .such  a 
hydraulical  project  dare  not  be  carried  into  execu* 
tion,  because  the  engineers  have  no  longer  so  great 
a  number  of  engineers  at  their  disposal  as  in  the 
time  of  the  viceroy  Don  Luis  de  Velasco  the  Se- 

*  See  aboTe>  ckap.  V.  The  Indian  is  paid  at  the  desague 
at  tbe  rate  of  two  reals  of  plata^  or  25  sous^per  day  (  =  ] «.  O^d). 
In  Martinez's  time,  in  the  17th  century,  the  Indians  were  only 
paid  at  the  rate  of  5  reals  or  3  francs  per  week  (  =  2«.  6d.), 
but  they  also  received  a  certain  quantity  of  maize  for  their 
maintenance. 
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cond.'*  It  is  consoling,  however,  to  observe,  as 
we  have  already  endeavoured  to  explain  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  chapter,  that  this  progres- 
sive depopulation  has  only  taken  place  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  old  Anahuac. 

In  all  the  hydraulical  operations  of  the  valley  of 
Mexico,  water  has  been  always  regarded  as  an  ene- 
my, against  which  it  was  necessary  to  be  defended 
either  by  dikes  or  drains.  We  have  already  proved 
that  this  mode  of  proceeding,  especially  the  Eu- 
ropean method  of  artificial  desiccation,  has  de- 
stroyed the  germ  of  fertility  in  a  great  part  of  the 
plain  of  Tenochtitlan.  Efflorescences  of  carbonate 
of  soda  (tequ€squtte)\izvt  increased  in  proportion 
as  the  masses  of  running  water  have  diminished. 
Fine  savannas  have  gradually  assumed  the  appeaf « 
ance  of  arid  steppes.  For  great  spaces  the'soil  of  the 
valley  appears  merely  a  crust  of  hardened  clay 
(tepetate)^  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  cracked  by 
contact  with  the  air.  It  would  have  been  easy, 
however,  to  profit  by  the  natural  advantages  of 
the  ground,  in  applying  the  same  canals  for  the. 
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drawing  of  water  from  the  lakes  for  watering  of 
the  arid  plains,  and  for  intetior  navigation.  Large 
basins  of  water  ranged  as  it  were  in  stages  above 
cue  another  facilitate  the  execution  of  canals  of 
irrigation.  To  the  south-east  of  Huehuecoca  are 
three  sluices,  called  los  Verliderosy  which  are  open- 
ed when  the  Rio  de  Guautitlan  u  wished  to  be 
discharged  into  the  lake  of  Zumpango,  and  the 
Rio  del  Desague  to  be  thrown  dry  fot  the  sake  of 
cleaning  or  deepening  the  course.  The  channel 
of  the  old  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  Guautitlai),  that 
which  existed  in  1607,  having  become  gradually 
obliterated)  a  new  canal  has  been  cut  from  Ver- 
tjderos  to  the  lake  of  Zumpnngo.  In  place  of 
continually  drawing  the  water  from  this  lake,  and 
from  San  Christobal>  out  of  the  valley  towards 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  the  interval  of  J  8  or  20 
yeans,  during  which  no  extraordinary  rise  takes 
place,  the  water  of  the  de!>ague  might  have  been 
distributed  to  the  great  advantage  of  agriculture  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  valley.  Reservoirs  of  water 
might  have  been  constructed  for  seasons  of  drought. 
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It  was  thought  preferable,  however,  blindly  to  fol- 
low the  order  issued  from  Madrid,  which  bears, 
**  that  not  a  drop  of  water  ought  to  enter  into  the 
lakeofTezcuco  from  the  lake  of  San  Christobal, 
unless  once  a  year,  when  the  sluices  {/as  coniptiertas 
de  la  Cahada)  are  opened  for  the  sake  of  fishing* 
in  the  basin  of  San  Christobal."  The  trade  of  the 
Indians  of  Tezcuco  languishes  for  whole  months 
from  the  want  of  water  in  the  salt  lake  which  se- 
parates them  from  the  capital;  and  districts  of 
ground  lie  below  the  mean  level  of  the  water  of 
Guautitlan  and  of  the  northern  lakes  j  and  yet  no 
idea  has'  ever  been  entertained  for  ages  of  supplying 
the  wants  of  agriculture  and  interior  navigation. 
From  a  remote  period  there  was  a  small  canal 
[sanja)  from  the  lake  of  Tezcuco  to  the  lake  of 

*  This  fishing  is  a  grand  rural  festival  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  capital.  The  Indians  construct  huts  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  of  San  Christobal,  which  is  thrown  almost  dry  daring  the 
fishing.  This  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  fishing  which 
Herodotus  relates  the  Egyptians  carried  on  twice  a  year  in  the 
lake  Moeris,  on  opening  the  sluices  of  irrigation. 
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San  Christobal.  A  lock  of  four  metres*  of  fall 
would  have  admitted  canoes  from  the  capital  to 
the  latter  of  these  lakes  i  and  the  canals  of  M. 
Mier  would  have  even  conducted  them  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Huehuetoca.  In  this  manner  a  communi- 
cation would  have  been  established  from  the  south 
bank  of  the  lake  of  Chalco  to  the  northern  bounds 
of  the  valley,  for  an  extent  of  more  than  80000 
metres  f.  Men  of  the  best  information,  animated 
with  the  noblest  patriotic  zeal,  have  had  the  cou- 
rage to  propose  these  measures  I ;  but  the  govern-  ^ 
ment,  by  rejecting  the  best  conceived  projects  for 
such  a  length  of  time,  seems  to  be  resolved  to 
consider  the  water  of  the  Mexican  lakes  merely 
as  a  destructive  element,  from  which  the  environs 
of  the  capital  must  be  freed,  and  to  which  no  other 
course  ought  to  be  permitted  than  that  towards 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

*  13  feet.     Trans.  f  262,468  feet.     Trans.  , 

t  M.  Velasquez^  for  example^  at  the  end  of  his  Infarme  sobre 
•I  Desague  (MS.). 
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Now  that  the  canal  of  Tczcuco,  by  order  of  the 
viceroy  Don  Josef  de  Iturrigaray,  is  to  be  opehedy 
there  will  remain  no  obstacle  to  a  free  navigation 
through  the  large  and  beautiful  valley  of  Tenoch- 
titlan.  Com  and  the  other  productions  of  the 
districts  of  Tula  and  Guautitlan  will  come  by  wa- 
ter to  the  capital.  The  carriage  of  a  mule  load, 
estimated  at  300  pounds  weight,  costs  from  Hue- 
huetoca  to  Mexico  five  reals^,  or  four  francs  f •  It 
is  computed  that  when  the  navigation  will  be  set 
,,on  foot,  the  freight  of  an  Indian  canoe  of  15,000 
pounds  burden  will  not  be  more  than  four  or  five 
piastres},  so  that  the  carriage  of  300  pounds 
(which  make  a  cargo)  will  only  co^t  nine  sous  §• 
Mexico,  for  example,  will  get  lime  at  six  or  seven- 

*  A  double  piastre  contains  %  reals  de  Plata,  and  in  works 
on  the  Spanish  colonies  and  America,  PuotfverteM^  and  Reales 
de  Plata,  are  always  understood. 

1 4  francs  =  Zs,  4(/.,  but  according  to  the  data  ofour  author 
S  reals  amount  only  to  2#.  b\d.    Tram. 

X  iJi.etUorll.  m;  lOd;  sterling.  Trans.        i Aid.  Tran^. 
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piastres^  the  cart  load  [carretada],  while  the  pre- 
sent price  is  from  10  to  12  piastres  f. 

But  the  most  beneficial  effect  of  a  navigable 
canal  from  Chalco  to  Huehuetoca  will  be  expe- 
rienced in  the  commerce  of  the  interior  of  New 
Spain^  known  by  the  name  of  Comercio  de  tierra 
adenti'Oy  which  goes  in  a  straight  line  from  the 
capital  to  Durango^  Chihuahua^  and  Santa  Fe, 
in  New  Mexico.  Huehuetoca  may  hereafter  become 
the  emporium  of  this  important  trade^  in  which 
from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  beasts  of  burden 
(recuas)  are  constantly  employed.  The  mule- 
teers [arrierqs)  of  New  Biscay^ and  Santa  Fe 
fear  nothing  so  much  in  the  whole .  road  of 
500  leagues  as  the  journey  from  Huehuetoca  to 
Mexico.  The  roads  in  the  north-west  part  of  the 
Talley,  whei;^  the  basaltic  amygdaloid  is  covered 
with  a  large  stratum  of  clay,  are  almost  impassable 
in  the  rainy  season.    Many  n>(iles  perish  in  them. 

*  1/.  6s.  3d.  or  1/.  ids.  id.     Tram. 

t  From  a/.  3«.  gtf.  to  7l.  12«,  <W.    Ttwm. 
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Those  which  stand  out  cannot  recover  from  their 
fatigues  in  the  environs  of  the  capital,  where  there 
is  no  good  pasturage  and  no  large  commons 
(exidos)^  which-Huehuetoca  would  easily  supply. 
It  is  only  by  remaining  some  length  of  time  in 
countries  where  all  commerce  is  carried  on  6y 
caravans,  either  of  camels  or  mules,  that  we  can 
correctly  appreciate  the  influence  of  the  objects 
under  discussion  on  the  prosperity  and  comfort  of 
the  inhabitants. 

The  lakes  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
valley  of  Tenochtitlan  throw  oflF  from  their  sur- 
f$ice  miasmata  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which 
become  sensible  in  the  streets  of  Mexico  every 
time  the  south  wind  blows.  This  wind  is  there- 
fore considered  in  the  country  as  extremely  un- 
healthy.  The  Aztecs  in  their  hieroglyphical  writ- 
ings represented  it  by  a  death's  head.  The  lake  of 
Xochimilco  is  partly  filled  with  plants '  of  the 
family  of  the  junci  and  cyperoides,  which  ve- 
getate at  a  small  depth  under  a  b^d  of  stagnating 
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P 

wacen     It  has  been  recently  prepensed*  to  thi 
government  to  cut  a  navigable  canal  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  small  town  of  Chalco  to  Mexico,  a 
canal  which  would  be  shorter  by  a  third  than  the 
present  one ;  and  it  has  at  the  same  time  been 
projected  to  drain  the  basins  of  the  hktfs  of  Xochi- 
milco  and  Chalco,  and  sell  the  ground,  which  from 
having  been  for  centuries  washed  with  fresh" water 
is  imcommonly  fertile.     The  centre  of  the  lake 
of  Chalco  being  somewhat  d.eper  than  the  lake  of 
Tezcuco,  its  water  will  never  be  completely  drawn 
off.     Agriculture  and  the  salubrity  of  the  air"  will 
be  equally  improved  by  the  execution  of  M.  Gas- 
tera's  project  j  for  the  south  extremity  of  the  val- 
ley possesses  in  general  the  soil  best  adapted  for 
cultivation.     The  carbonate  and  muriate  of  soda 
are  less  abundant  from  the  continual  filtrations 
occasioned  &y  the  numerous  rills  which  descend 
from  the  Cerro  d'Axusco,  the  Guarda,  and  the 
-volcanos.     It  must  not,  however,  bfe  forgbtten 

%  *  Inforrhe  de  Don  Ignacio  Castera  (MS.),  folio  14. 
VO^L.  ir.  N 
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that  the  draining  of  the  two  lakes  will  have  a 
tendency  to  increase  still  farther  the  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere  in  a  ralley  where  the  hygrometer 
of  Deluc*  frequently  descends  to  fifteen.  This 
evil  is  inevitable,  if  no  attempt  is  made  to  connect 
these  hydraulical  operations  with  some  general 
system ;  the  multiplying  at  the  same  time  canals  of 
irrigation,  forming  reservoirs  of  water  for  times  of 
droughty  and  constructing  sluices  for  the  sake  of 
counteracting  the  different  pressures  of  the  in- 
equality of  levels,  and  for  receiving  and  withhold* 
ing  the  increases  of  the  rivers.  These  reservoirs 
of  water  distributed  at  suitable  elevations  might  be 
employed  at  the  same  time  in  cleaning  and  working 
periodically  the  streets  of  the  capital* 

In  the  epocha  of  a  nascent  civilization,  gigantic 
projects  are  much  more  seductive  than  more  sim- 

*  The  temperature  of  the  air  being  23*>  centigrades^  the  15* 
of  Deluc's  hygrometer  are  equivalent  to  42®  of  the  hygrometer 
of  Saussure.  I'he  cause  of  this  extreme  dryness  is  discussed 
by  me  in  the  Tableau  physique  des  regions  equinoxiales,  annexed 
to  my  E^sai,  sur  la  geographic  des  planies,  page  (fS, 
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pk  ideas  of  easier  execution.  Hius^  in*  place  of 
establishing  a  system  of  small  canals  for  the  in* 
terior  naTigation  of  the  valley,  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants  have  been  bewildered  since  the  timfe  of 
the  viceroy  Count  Revillagigedo  with  vague  spe- 
culations on  the  possibility  of  a  communication  by 
^ater  between  the  capital  and  the  port  of  Tam- 
pico.  Seeing  the  water  of  the  lakes  descend  by 
the  mountains  of  Nochistongo  into  the  Rio  de 
Tula  (calUd  aiso  Rio  de  Moctezuma %  and  by  the 
Rio  de  Panuco  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  they  en- 
tertain the  hope  of  opening  the  same  route  to  the 
commerce  of  Vera  Cruz.  Goods  to  the  value  of 
more  than  KK)  millions  of  livres*  are  annually 
transported  on  mules  from  the  Atlantic  coast  over 
the  intciiT  table-land,  while  the  flbnr,  hides,  and 
metaU  descend  from  the  central  tabl  -land  to  Vera 
Cruz.  The  capital  is  the  emporium  of  this  im- 
mense Commerce.  The  road,  which,  if  no  canal  is 
atiiujipted,  is  to  be  carried  from  the  coast  to  Te- 


*  4,1  (57/DCO/.  sterling. 


'  Trans, 
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TotCy  \(rill  cost  several  millions  of  piastres.  Hitherto 
the  air  of  the  port  of  Tampico  has  appeared  not  so 
prejudicial  to  the  health  of  Europeans  and  <  the  ini> 
habitants  of  the  cold  regions  of  Mexico  as  the 
climate  of  Vera  Cruz.  Although  the  bar  of  Tarn*- 
pico  prevents  the  entry  of  vessels  into  the  port 
drawing  more  than  from  45  to  60  decimetres 
water*,  it  would  still  be  preferable  to  the  dangerous 
anchorage  among  the  shallows  of  Vera  Cnu. 
From  these  circumstances  a  navigation  from  the 
capital  to  Tampico  would  be  desirable^  whatever 
expense  might  be  requisite  for  the  execudon  of  so 
bold  an  undertaking.  i 

But  it  is  not  the  expense  which  is  to  be  feared 


*  From  14.7^3,  saj  14J  feet>  (o  19.615  =  19  feet  8  inches. 
M.  Humboldt  observes,  vol.  I.  p.  82.  "  that  the  coast  of  New 
Spain  from  the  ib^  to  the  26^  of  latitude  abounds  with  barai 
and  vessels  which  draw  more  than  32  centimetres  (i.  e.  12| 
inches)  of  water  cannot  pass  over  any  of  these  bars  without 
danger  of  grounding."  How  does  the  bar  of  Tanpico  thei^ 
which  is  within  these  Uititudes,  admit  of  vaisaU  dnwiag  14 
and  19  feet  water-)    Dram. 
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b  a  country  where  a  private  individual,  the  Count 
de  la  Valenciana,  dug  in  a  single  mine  *  diree  pits 
at  an  expense  of  eight  miUions  and  a  half  of 
fiancsf.  Nor  can  we  deny  the  possibility  of  car- 
rying a  canal  into  execution  from  the  valley  of 
Tenochtitlan  to  1  ampico.  In  the  present  state  of 
hydraulical  architecture  boats  may  be  made  to 
pass  over  elevated  chains  of  mountains,  wherever 
nature  offers  points  of  separation  iwhich  communi- 
cate with  two  principal  recipients*  Many  of  these 
points  have  been  indicated  by  General  Andreossy 
in  the  Vosges  and  other  parts  of  France  |.  M. 
de  Hony  made  a  calculation  of  the  time  that  a  boat 
would  take  to  pass  the  Alps,  if  by  means  of  the 
hkes  situated  near  the  hospital  of  Mount  Cenis  a 
wmmunicadon  were  established  by  water  betwecQ 
Ijans*le*bourg  and  the  valley  of  Suze.  This  illus* 
trious  engineer  proved  by  his  calculation  how 
rhucb,  in  that  particular  case,  land  carTiag^wai 

*  Near  Guanaxuato.  f  354^195/.  stalling.  7r«i#. 

t  Andieoiij,  wr  k  Cmud  iu  Midi. 
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fb  be  preferred  to  the  ted'ousness  of  l>cks.  The 
inclined  planee,  invented  by  Reynolds,  and  carried 
to  perfection  by  Fulton,  and  the  1  cks  ^  f  M -Vf. 
Huldle^ton  and  Betancourt,  two  conceptions 
Equally  !ipplicable  to  the  system  of  .^mall  canals^ 
have  greatly  mi.hiplied  the  means  of  navigation  ia 
fliounfainou^.  Countries.  But  however  great  thd 
iconomy  of  water  anl  tiiiie  at  which  we  can  airive^ 
thcr^  is  a  certain  maximum  of  height  in  ti  e  prc^ 
dominant  point  beyond  which  water  is  no  longte 
preferable  to  land  carriage.  1  he  vv  ater  of  the 
lake  or  Tesscuco,  east  from  the  capit.:!  of  Meicico^ 
18  nio.^  than  *t276  metres*  elevated  above  the 
level  oft'  e  sea,  near  thj  putt  of  Tampico  I  Two 
hundred  locks  would  be  requisite  to  carry  boats  to 
*o  enormous  a  height.  If  on  the  Mexican  canal 
the  levels  were  to  be  distributed,  as  in  the  Cafiol 
du  Midi^  the  highest  point  of  which  (at  Naurouse) 
has  only  a  perpendicular  elevation  of  189  metnsf, 
the  number  of  Lcks  would  amount  to  liSO  or  340. 


♦  7^^  feet.    Tram. 


t  620  feet.    Tram. 
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I  know  nothing  of  the  bed  of  the  Rio  de  Mocte- 
zuma  beyond  the  valley  of  Tula  (the  ancient 
ToUan) ;  and  I  am  ignorant  of  its  partial  fall  from 
the  vicinity  of  Zimapan  and  the  Doctor.  I  recoU 
lect,  however,  that  in  the  great  rivers  of  South 
Aoierica  canoes  ascend  without  locks  for  distances 
of  ]  80  leagues^  against  the  current,  either  by  tow- 
ing or  rowing  to  elevations  of  300  metres  *;  but 
notwithstanding  this  analogy,  and  that  of  the  great 
works  executed  in  Europe,  I  can  hardly  persuade 
myself  that  a  navigable  canal  from  the  plain  of 
Anahuac  to  the  Atlantic  coast  is  a  hydraulical 
work,  the  execution  of  which  is  anywise  advisable. 

The  following  are  the  remarkable  towns  fciudades 
y  villas)  of  the  intendancy  of  Mexico. 

Meskoy  capital  of  the  kingdom  of     popuutiw. 
New  Spain,  height  2,277  metres  f.  137,000 


»  984  feet    Trans. 


t  7470  feet    Trans. 
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Tezcucoy  which  formerly  possessecj 
very  considerable  cotton  manufactories. 
They  have  suffered  much,  however,  in  a 
competition  w  ith  those  of  Queretaro 

Cuyoaca)}^  containing  a  convent  of 
nuns,  founded  by  Hernan  Cortez,  iji 
which,  according  to  his  testament,  the 
great  captain  wished  to  be  interred,  *'  in 
whatever  part  of  the  world  he  should 
end  his  days.'*  We  have  already  stated 
that  this  clause  of  the  testament  was 
never  fulfilled. 

Tacuhaya,  west  from  this  capital,  con- 
taining the  arch!  ishop's  palace  and  a 
beautiful  plantaiion  of  European  olive- 
trees. 

Tacuba^  the  ancient  Tlacopan,  capital 
of  a  small  kingdom  of  theTepanecs, 

Cuernavaccay  the  ancient  Quauhna- 
huac,  on  the  south  decliviry  of  the  Cor- 
dillera of  Guchilaque,  in  a  temperate  and 


F^uUtteB. 


5,000 
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1,311,800 

5y927 

255 

delicious  climate,  finely  adapted  for  the 
icultivation  of  the  fruit-trees  of  Europe, 
Height*  1655  metres  t. 

Chilpaniingo  (ChUpaatzinco),  sur- 
rounded with  fertile  fields  of  -wheat. 
Elevation  1080  metres  J, 

J'asco  (Tlachco)^  containing  a  beautiful 
parish  church,  constructed  and  endowed 
towards  the  middle  of  the  18th  century 


FopuUtion* 


♦  542()feet.     Trani. 

t  M.  Alzate  affirms,  id  the  Literary  Gazette,  published  at 
Mexico  (1760,  p.  2^0) J  that  the  absolute  height  of  places  has 
Tery  little  influence  in  New  Spain  on  the  temperature.  He 
cites  as  an  eiarople  the  city  of  Cuernavacca,  which,  according 
lohiro,  is  at  the  same  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  with 
the  capital  of  Mexico,  aad  which  only  owes  its  delicious  cli- 
mate  to  its  position  south  of  a  high  chain  of  mountains.  But  M. 
Alzate  has  fallen  into  an  error  of  more  than  600  metres  in  the 
elevation  of  Quernatacca.  'Cortez,  who-changes  all  the  names 
of  the  Aztec  language,  calls  this  town  Coadnabaccdy  a  word  in 
which  we  can  with  difficulty  recognize  Quauhnahuac.  (Carta 
de  Relacion  al  Emperadar  Don  Carlos,  paragraph  ig. 

%  8542  fe^t.     Tram. 
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by  Joseph  de  Laborde,  a  Frenchman, 
who  gained  immense  iv^alth  in  a  short 
time  by  the  Mexican  mines.  The 
building  of  this  church  alone  cost  this 
individual  more  than  two  millions  of 
francs  *.  Towards  the  end  of  his  career, 
being  reduced  to  great  poverty,  he  ob- 
tained  from  the  archbishop  of  Mexico 
permission  to  sell  for  his  benefit  to  the 
metropolitan  church  of  the  capital  the 
magnificent  custodia  set  with  diamonds, 
which,  in  better  times,  he  had  offered 
through  devotion  to  the  tabernacle  of 
the  parish  church  of  Tasco.  Elevation 
of  the  city,  783  metres  f . 

Acapulco  (Acapolco),  at  the  back  of 
a  chain  of  granitical  mountains,  which, 
from  the  reverberation  of  the  radiating 
caloric,  increase  the  suffocating  heat  of 
the  climate.    The  famous  cut  in  the 


Popolation. 


♦  83>340l.  sterling,    Trtnu.  f  2567  feet.     Trmu. 
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mountain  {abra  de  S^n  Nicoias)^  near 
the  bay  de  la  Lango^tUy  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  sea  winds,  vas  recentljr 
finished.  The  population  of  this  miser- 
able town,  in'  abiced  almost  exclusively 
by  people  of  colour,  amounts  to  9<>'>0, 
at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Manilla 
galleon  [Nao  de  China). — Its  habitual 
popu  ati  n  is  only 

Zacatuldj  a  small  seaport  of  the 
South  Sea,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  inten- 
dancy of  Valladolid,  between  the  ports 
of  Si^uanianejo  and  Colima* 

Lerma^  at  be  ntry  of  the  valley  of 
Toluca,  in  a  mar  hy  ground. 

Toliici  (lolocan)  at  the  foot  of  the 
porphyry  mount,  in  of  San  Miguel  de 
Tutucuitlalpilco,  in  a  valley  abounding 
vith  maize  and  maguey  (agave).*-* 
jHeight  2fi87  metres*. 

»  8813  fe«t.   Tram. 
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1,511,800 
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255 

—1 

Pachuca,  with  Tasco  the  oldest  min- 
ing'place  in  the  kingdom,  'as  the.  neigh* 
bouring  village,  Pachuc^uillo^  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  christian 
village  founded  by  the  Spaniards.-^ 
Height  2482  metres*. 

Cadereita^  with  fine  quarries  of  por- 
phyry of  a  clay  base  (thonporphyr). 

San  Juan  del  Rioy  surrounded  with 
gardens,  adorned  with  vines  and  anona. 
Height  1978  metres  f. 

Queretaro,  celebrated  for  the  beauty 
of  its  edifices,  its  aqueduct,  and  cloth 
manufactures.  Height  1940  metres}. 
Habitual  population,  35,000 

This  city  contains  11,600  Indians,  85  secular 
ecclesiastics,  181  monks,  and  i4d  nuns.  The 
consumption  of  Queretaro  amounted  in  1793  %  to 

*  8141  feet.     Trans.  f  G48g{tet    Trani. 

J  6374  feet    Trans. 

§  Nat'uia  del  Doctor  Don  Juan  Jgnado  Brtanes  (M.  S.). 
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1S,618  cargas  of  \9beaten  flour,  69^445  fanegas 
of  mai2e,  656  cargas  of  chile  (capsicum),  1770  bar- 
rels of  brandy,  1682  beeves,  14949  sheep,  and 
8869  hogs. 

The  most  important  mines  of  this  intendancy, 
considering  them  only  in  the  relation  of  their  pre- 
tent  wealth,  are : 

La  Vcta  Biscaina  de  Real  del  Monte,  near 
Pachuca;  Zimajpan,  el  Doctor,  and  Tehuliloie^ 
pec,  near  Tosco. 
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813,300 

2,69a 

301 

This  intendancy,  which  has  only  a  coast  of  26 
leagues  towards  the  Great  Ocean^  extends  fron>  the 
1 6"  57  to  the  20°  40'  of  north  latitude,  and  is  conse- 
quently wholly  situated  in  thfe  torrid  zone.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  intendancy  of 
Vera  Cruz,  on  the  east  by  the  intendancy  of 
Oaxaca,  on  the  south  by  the  ocean,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  intendancy  of  Mexico.  Its  greatest  length, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Tecoyame  to 
near  Mexitlan,  is  118  leagues^  an'd  its'  greatest 
breadth  from  Techuacan  to  Mecameca  is  50 
leagues. 

The  greater  part  of  the  intendancy  of  Puebla  is 
traversed  by  the  high  cordrlleras  of  Anahuac. 
Beyond  the  I8th  degree  of  latitude  the  whole 
country  is  a  plain  eminently  fertile  in  wheat,  maize, 
agave,  and  fruit  trees.  This  plain  i)  from  ibOO  to 
2000  metres  *  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  In 
this  intendancy  is  also  the  most  elevated  mountain 
of  all  New  Spain,  the  Popocatepetl.  This  volcano, 

*  FromSgOS  to  6561  foet.    Tram. 
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first  measured  by  me,  is  continually  burning ;  but 
for  these  several  centuries  it  has  thrown  nothing  up 
from  its  crater  but  smoke  and  ashes.  This  moun- 
tain  is  600  metres*  higher  than  the  most  elevated 
snnuitit  of  the  old  continent.  From  the  isthmus  of 
Panama  to  Bering's  Straits,  which  separate  Asia 
from  America,  we  know  only  of  one  mountain, 
Mont  St.  Elicy  higher  than  the  great  volcano  of 
Pucbla: 

Ihe  population  of  this  intendancy  is  still  more 
unequally  distributed  than  that  of  the  intendancy 
ef  Mexico.  It  is  concentrated  on  the  plain  which 
extends  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Nevadosf 
to  the  environs  of  Perote,  especially  on  the  high 
and  beautiful  plains  between  Cholula,  La  Puebla, 
and  Tlascala.  Almost  the  whole  country,  from 
the  central  table-land  towards  San  Luis  and  Ygua- 
lapa,  near  the  South  Sea  coast,  is  desert,  though 

*  1968  feet.     Trans. 

f  The  words  Nevado^nd  Sierra  Nevada  do  not  mean  in 
Spanish  inountains  which  from  time  to  time  are  covered  with 
snow  in  summer,  but  su  ^imu-  which  enter  the  region  of  per* 
petoftl  snow.  I  prefer  this  foreign  word  to  the  length  of  pe- 
riphrases, or  the  improper  expression  of  snowy  mountains, 
tometimes  used  by  the  academicians  sent  to  Peru.  Moreover, 
the  word  Nevado^  when  it  is  joined  to  the  name  of  a  moun- 
tain, gives  an  idea  of  the  minimum  of  height  attributable  to 
its  summit,  (lee  x\,ecueU  de  tnes  Observations  Astronamques, 
Vol  I.  p.  134.) 
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Well  adapted  fof  the  cultivation  of  sug^,  cotton^ 
and  the  other  precious  productions  of  the  tropics. 
The  tableland  of  La  Puebia  exhibits  rcihark- 
aWe  vestiges  of  ancient  Mexican  civilization.  The 
fortifications  of  TIaxcallan  are  of  a  construction 
posterior  to  that  of  the  great  pyramid  of  Cholula^ 
a  curious  monument,  of  which  I  shall  give  i 
minute  description  in  the  historical  account  of  my 
travels  in  the  interior  of  the  new  continent.  It  is 
sufficient  to  state  here,  that  this  pyramid,  on  thef 
top  of  which  I  made  a  great  number  of  astronomi- 
cal observations,  consists  of  four  stages }  that  in  it&  ' 
present  state  the  perpendicular  elevation  is  only 
54  metres  *,  and  the  horizontal  breadth  of  the 
base  439  metres  t ;  that  its  sides  are  yery  exactly 
in  the  direction  of  the  meridians  and  paralels,  and 
that  it  is  constructed  (if  we  may  judge  from  the 
perforation  made  a  few  years  ago  in  the  north  side) 
of  alternate  strata  of  brick  and  clay.  These  data 
are  sufficient  for  our  recognizing  in  the  construe^ 
tion  of  this  edifice  the  same  model  observed  in  the 
form  of  the  pyramids  of  Teotihuaccan,  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken.  They  suffice  also  io 
prove  the  great  analogy!    between  these   brick 


*  177  feet.    Tram.  f  **23  ^«e^^-    Trans. 

X  Zoega  de  Obeliscis,  p.  360 ;  Voyag€$  de  Pococke  (tditiom 
it  NeuJckaulJ,  1752,  tom.  i*  p.  156  and  l67;  Voyage  d€  D«^ 
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monuments  erected  by  the  most  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Anahuac,  the  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon,  and 
the  pyrafiiids  of  Menschich-Dashour,  hear  Sak- 
hara  in  Egypt, 

The  platform  of  the  truncated  pyramid  of  Cho* 
lula  has  a  suiface  of  4200  square  metres  *.  In  the 
midst  of  it  there  is  a  church  dedicated  to  Nuestra 
Senora  de  los  l^emedios,  Surrounded  with  cypress^ 
in  which  mass  is  celebrated  every  morning  by  an  ec- 
clesiastic of  Indian  eztracti  h,  whose  habitual  abode 
is  the  ^umAiit  of  this  monument.  It  is  from  this 
platform  th&t  we  enjoy  the  delicious  and  majes- 
tic view  of  the  Volcan  de  la  Puebla,  the  Pic 
d'Ori2aba,andthe  small  cordillera  of  Matlacueycf, 
^hich  formerly  separated  the  territory  of  the 
Chohilans  from  that  of  the  llaxCaltec  republicans. 

The  pyratmid,  or  teocalli,  of  Cholula  is  exactly  of 
the  same  height  as  the  Tonatiuh  Itzaqual  of  Teo- 
tiuhacan,  already  described ;  and  it  is  three  metres;^ 
higher  than  the  Mycerinus,  or  the  third  of  the 
great  Egyptian  pyramids  of  the  groupe  of  Ghize. 

nrti,  4to.edit*.  p.  85,  ig4,  and  237  >  Grobcrt  Description  da 
Fyr amides,  p.  6  and  12. 

*  45,20b  Bquare  feet  English.    Trans. 

+  Called  also  the  Sierra  Malinchcy  or  Dona  Maria.  M«- 
finche  appears  to  be  derived  from  Malintzin,  a  word  (I  know 
liot  why)  which  is  now  the  name  of  the  Holy  Virgin. 

J  9.8  feet..    Tranr. 

VOL.  n.  o 
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As  to  the  apparent  length  of  its  base»  it  exceeds 
that  of  all  the  edifices  of  the  same  description 
hitherto  found  by  travellers  in  the  old  continent, 
and  is  almost  the  double  of  the  great  pyramid 
known  by  the  name  of  Cheops.  Those  who  wish 
to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  great  mass  oPthis  Mexican 
monument  from  a  comparison  with  objects  more  ge- 
nerally known,  may  imagine  a  square  four  times  the 
dimensions  of  the  Place  Vendome,  covered  with 
a  heap  of  bricks  of  twice  the  elevation  of  the 
Louvre  !  The  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  pyramid 
of  Cholula  is  not,  perhaps,  composed  of  brick. — 
These  bricks,  as  was  suspected  by  a  celebrated 
antiquary  at  Rome,  M.  Zoega,  probably  form 
merely  an  iucrustation  of  a  heap  of  stones  and 
lime,  like  many  of  the  pyramids  of  Sakhara,  visited 
by  Pocock,  and  more  recently  by  M.  Grobert  *• 
Yet  the  road  from  Puebla  to  Mecameca,  carried 
across  a  part  of  the  first  stage  of  the  teocalli,  does 
not  agree  with  this  supposition. 

We  know  not  the  ancient  height  of  this  extra- 
ordinary monument.  In  its  present  state,"  the 
length  of  its  base  t  is  to  its  perpendicular  height 


»  See  note  E  at  the  end  of  the  work. 

t  I  shall  here  subjoin  the  true  dimensions  of  the  three  great 
pyranaids  of  Ghize,  from  the  interesting  work  of  M.  Grobert. 
I  shall  place  in  adjoining  columns  the  dimensions  of  th^ 
Wick  pyramidal  monuments  of  Sackhara  in  Egypt^  and  of 
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as  8 : 1 }  while  in  the  three  great  pyramids  of  Ghize, 
this  proportion  is  as  lA  and  UVto  \\  or  nearly 
as  S  to  5.    We  have  already  observed    that  the 

Teotihoacan  and  Cholula  in  Mexico.  The  nambers  are  French 
feet.  (A  French  foot  =:  1.066  EnglUh.) 


Height. 
Length   of 
^  Base. 


Stone  pyramids. 


Cheops. 


Gepbren. 


44S 
728 


398 
655 


Myceri- 


162 
280 


Brick  pyramids. 


Of  Five 

Stages  in 

Egypt, 

Dear  Sak- 

bara. 


150 
210 


Of  Four  Stages  in 
Mexico. 


Choli^a 


171 
645 


172 
13^5 


It  19  carious  to  observe,  1.  that  the  people  of  Anahuac  have 
had  the  intention  of  giving  the  height  and  the  donble  base  of 
theTonatiuh  Itztaqoal  to  thepjramid  of  Cholcda ;  and  2.  that 
the  greatest  of  all  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  that  of  Asychis,  of 
H^hich  the  base  is  800  feet  in  length/  is  of  brick  and  not  of 
stone  {Gnberty  p*  6).  The  cathedral  of  Strasbourg  is  eight 
feet,  and  the  cross  of  St.  PeteratRome4l  feet^  lower  than  the 
Oieops.  There  are  in  Mexico  pyramids  of  several  stages,  ia 
the  forests  of  Papantla,  at  a  small  elevation  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  in  the  plains  of  Cholula  and  Teotihuacan  at  ele* 
rations  surpassing  those  of  our  passes  in  the  Alps.  We  are 
astonished  to  see  in  regions  the  most  remote  from  one 
another,  and  under  climates  of  the  greatest  diversity,  man  fol- 
lowing the  same  model  in  his  edifices,  in  his  ornaments,  in  his 
habits,  and  even  ia  the  form  of  his  politieal  institnttons. 

O  2 
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houses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  or  the  pyramidal 
monuments  of  Teotihuacan  north-east  from  Mex- 
ico, are  surrounded  with  a  system  of  small  pyra* 
mids  arranged  symmetrically.  M.  Grobert  has 
published  a  very  curious  drawing  of  the  equally  re- 
gular disposition  of  the  small  pyramids  which  sur* 
round  the  Cheops  and  Mycerinus  at  Ghize.  The 
teocalli  ofCholula,  if  it  is  allowable  to  compare 
it  with  these  great  Egyptian  monuments,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  constructed  on  an  analogous 
plan.  We  still  discover  on  the  western  side,  op- 
posite  the  cerros  of  Tecaxete  and  Zapoteca,  two 
completely  prismatical  masses.  One  of  these 
masses  now  bears  the  name  of  Alcosac,  or  Istene- 
netl,  and  the  other  that  of  the  Cerro  de  la  Cruz. 
The  elevation  of  the  latter,  which  is  constructed  en 
pis€y  is  only  15  metres*. 

The  intendancy  of  Puebla  gratifies  the  curiosity 
of  the  traveller  also  whh  one  of  the  most  ancient 
monuments  of  vegetatioa.  The  famous  aha- 
huete  t,  or  cypress  of  the  village  of  Atlixco,  is 
£5^.  b| ,  or  73  feet  in  circumference.  Measured 
interiorly  (for  its  trunk  is  hollow)  the  diameter  is 
15  feet  §.   This  cypress  of  Atlixco  is,  therefore^  to 


*  49  feet.     Trofu.       f  OiprcMQf  diiticha.  Lm. 

i  76 A  feet  English.   Tnynf .        ft  10  £m  ls.ii£Uib.  TruM. 
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vithin  a  few  feet,  of  the  same  thickness  ^  as  the 
baobab  ( Adansonia  digitata)  of  the  Senegal. 

The  district  of  the  old  republic  of  Tlaxcalla^ 
inhabited  by  Indians  jealous  of  their  privileges,  and 
▼try  much  inclined  to  civil  dissensions,  has  for  a 
long  lime  formed  a  particular  government.  I  have 
indicated  it  in  my  general  map  of  New  Spain  as 
sail  belonging  to  the  intendan:  y  of  Fuebla  ;  but 
by  a  recent  change  in  the  financial  administration, 
Tlaxcalla  and  Guautla  de  las  Hamilpas  were 
united  to  the  intendancy  of  Mexico,  and  Tlapa 
and  Ygualapa  separated  from  it. 

There  were  in  1793,  in  the  intendancy  of  Puc- 
bla,  \\  ithout  including  the  four  districts  of  Tlax* 
calla,  Guautla,  Tgualapa,  and  Tlapa  : 

187,531  souls. 
186,221 


Indians,        (^^^^' 
\  Females 

Spaniards  or  j  Males 

uhiies,     I  Females 

«••     ,  ( Males 

BAixed  race,  J  ^ 

( Females 

Secular  ecclesiastics 

Monks 

Nuns 


25,617 

S9,363 

37,318 

40,590 

585 

446 

427 


Result  of  the  total  enumeration,  508,028  souls^ 

*  See  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  vegetable  species  inj  me- 
moir on  the  phystognomy  of  plants^  in  myTabkaus^  tie  la  Na^ 
iwft^  torn.  11.  p.  108  and  137. 
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distributed  into  6. cities,  133  parishes,  607  villages, 
425  farms  (haciendas),  886  solitary  houses  {ran^ 
chos)j  and  S3  convents,  two-thirds  of  which  arc 
for  monks. 

The  government  of  Tlaxcalh  contained  in  1793 
a  population  of  59,177  souls,  whereof  21,849 
were  male  and  21,029  female  Indians.  Tha 
boasted  privileges  of  the  citizens  of  l  laxcalian  are 
reducible  to  the  three  following  points:  1.  The 
town  is  governed  by  a  cacique  and  four  Indian 
alcaldes,  who  represent  the  ancient  heads  of  the 
four  quarters,  still  called  Tecpectipac,  Ocotetolco, 
(^iahutztlan,  and  Tizatlan.  These  alcaldes  are 
under  the  dependance  of  an  Indian  governor,  who 
is  himself  subject  to  the  Spanish  intendant.  2, 
The  whites  have  no  seat  in  the  municipality,  in 
virtue  of  a  royal  cedula  of  the  I6th  April,  1585  j 
and  3.  The  cacique,  or  Indian  governor,  enjoys 
the  honours  of  an  alferez  rcaU 

The  district  of  Cholula  contained  in  1793  a 
population  of  Q%y4,23  souls.  The  villages  amount- 
ed to  42,  and  the  farms  to  45.  Cholula,  Tlaxcalla, 
and  Huetxocingo,  are  the  three  republics  which 
resisted  the  Mexican  yoke  for  so  many  centuries, 
although  the  pernicious  aristocracy  of  their  con- 
stitution left  the  lower  people  little  more  freedom 
than  they  would  have  possessed  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Aztec  kings. 

The  progress  of  the  industry  and  prosperity  pf 
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this  province  has''  been  extremely  slow,  notwith- 
standing the  active  zeal  of  an  intendant  equally 
enlightened  and  respectable,  Don  Manuel  de  Flon, 
who  lately  inherited  the  title  of  Count  de  la  Ca- 
dena.  The  flour  trade,  formerly  very  flourishing, 
has  suffered  much  from  the  enormous  price  of 
carriage  from  the  Mexican  table-land  to  the  Ha- 
vannah,  and  especially  from  the  want  of  beasts  of 
burden.  The  commerce  which  Puebla  carried  on 
till  1710  with  Peru  in  hats  and  delft  ware' has  en- 
tirely ceased.  But  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
public  prosperity  arises  from  four-fifthsof  the  whole 
property  (Jincas)  belonging  to  mort^main  proprie- 
tors; that  is  to  say,  to  communities  of  monks,  to 
chapters,  corporations,  and  hospitals. 

The  intendancy  of  Puebla  has  very  considerable 
salt-works  near  Chila,  Xicotlan,  and  Ocotlan  (in 
(he  district  of  Chiautla),  as  also  near  Zapotitlan. 
The  beautiful  *  marble,  known  by  the  name  of 
Puebla  marble,  which  is  preferable  to  that  of  Bi* 
zaron,  and  the  Real  del  Doctor,  is  procured  in 
the  quarries  of  Totamehuacan  ai)d  Tec^li,  at  two 
and  seven  leagues  distance  from  the  capital  of  the 
intendancy.  The  carbonate  of  lime  of  Tecali  is 
transparent,  like  the  gypsous  alabaster  of  Volterra 
and  the  Phengites  of  the  ancients. 

The  indigenous  of  this  province  speak  three 
languages  totally  different  from  one  another,  the 
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Mexican,  Totonac,  and  Tlapanec*  The  first  h 
peculiar  co  the  inhabitants  of  Pu'bla,  Cholula,  and 
Tlascalla ;  the  second  to  the  inhabitants  oi  Zacat- 
Ian  ;  and  the  third  is  preserved  in  the  environs  of 
Tlapa, 

The  most  remarkable  towns  of  the  intendancy 
of  Pueblaare : 

La  Putbla  de  los  Angeles^  the  capital 
of  the  intendancy,  more  populous  thai^ 
Lima,  Quito,  Santa  Fe,  and  Caraccas ; 
and  after  Mexico,  G  uanaxuato,  and  the 
Hasannah,  the  most  considerable  city 
of  the  Spanish  colonies*  of  the  new  con- 
tinent, i  a  Fuebia  is  one  of  the  small 
number  of  American  towns  founded  by 
European  colonists ;  for  in  the  plain  of 
Acaxe'e,  or  Cuitlaxcoapan,  on  the  spot, 
where  tl:e  capital  of  the  province  now 
stands,  there  were  only  in  the  beginning 
of  the  l6ih  century  a  few  huts  inha* 
bited  by  Indians  of  Cholula.  The  pii- 
vilege  of  the  town  of  Puebla  is  dated  . 
26th  i^'ept.  1531.  The  consumption  of 
the  inhabitants  in  180S  amounted  to 
5.. ,951  cargas  (of  300  pounds  each)  of 
wheaten  flour,  and  36,uOU  cargas  of 
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population. 

maize.  Height  of  the  ground  at  the 
Plaza-Mayor  \l  \  y6  metres  *.  67>8()0 

Tlascatla  is  so  much  reduced  from 
its  ancient  grandeur,  that  it  scarcely 
contains  3400  in'iabitants,  among  whom 
there  are  not  more  than  900  Indians  of 
pure  extraction.  Yet  Hernan  Cortez 
found  a  population  in  this  place  which 
appeared  to  him  greater  than  that  of 
Grenada.  3,400 

Chotulaj  called  by  Cortez  t  Churulte- 

*  7381  feet.     Trans. 

f  Thisgreat  conquistador,  with  asimplicity  of  style  for  which 
his  writings  are  characterised,  draws  a  curious  picture  of  the 
old  town  of  Cholula— -"The  inhabitans  of  this  city/*  says  he^ 
in  his  third  letter  to  the  enopeiror  Charles  the  Fifth,  **  are  bet- 
ter clothed  th«n  any  we  have  hitherto  seen.  People  in  easy 
circumstances  wear  cloaks  (atbomoces)  above  their  dress. 
These  cloaks  difi^r  from  those  of  Africa,  for  they  have 
pockets,  though  the  cut,  cloth,  and  fringes  are  the  same.  The 
eDvirons  of  the  city  are  very  feVtile  and  well  cultivated.  Al« 
most  all  the  fields  may  be  watered,  and  the  city  is  much  more 
beautiful  than  all  those  in  Spain,  for  it  is  well  fortified,  and 
bnilt  on  very  level  ground.  1  can  assure  your  highness,  that 
£^om  the  top  of  a  mosque  (mtzquitay  by  which  Cortez  de- 
signates the  teucailij  1  reckoned  more  than  tour  hundred 
towers  all  of  mosques.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  i«  so 
great  that  there  is  notan  inch  of  ground  uncultivated  ;  dnd  yet 
in  several  places  the  Indians  experience  the  effects  of  faiiiine, 
and  there  are  many  beggars,  who  ask  alms  from  the  rich  in  the 
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PoptilaUoii. 

col,   surrounded    by  beautiful    planta- 
tions of  agave.  }  6,000 

AtlLrco,  justly  celebrated  for  the 
fineness  of  its  climate,  great  fertility, 
and  the  savoury  fruits  with  which  it 
abounds^  especially  the  anona  cheremo- 
lia,  Lin.  [chilimoya)^  and  several  sorts  of 
passiflores  {parchas\  produced  in  the 
environs. 

Tehuacan  de  las  Granadas^   the  an- 
cient Teohuacan  de  la  Mizteca,  one  of 
the  most  frequented  sanctuaries  of  the 
'  Mexicans  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spa- 
niards. 

Tepeaca,  or  Tepeyacac^  belonging  to 
the  marquisate  of  Cortez.  It  was 
called  in  the  commencement  of  the 
conquest  Segura  de  la  Froniera  (Cartas 
de  Hernan  Cortez,  p.  155).  In  the  dis- 
trict of  Tepeaca  there  is  a  pretty  Indian 
village,  now  called  Huacachula  (the  old 
(QuauhquechoUan),  situated  in  a  valley 
abounding  in  fruit-trees. 

streets^  houses,  and  market- place,  as  is  done  by  the  mendi- 
cants in  Spain  and  other  civilized  countries."  (Cartas  de  Cor^ 
tezy  p.  69.)  It  is  curious  enough  to  observe  that  the  Spanish 
general  considers  mendicity  in  the  streets  as  a  sign  of  civiliza- 
tion. He  says,  **  Gente  que  piden  conio  hay  en  Espana  y  en 
^ras partes  que  hay  gaite  de  razon,** 
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Huqjocingo^  or  HuexotzincOy  for- 
merly the  chief  town  of  a  small  republic 
of  the  same  name,  at  enmity  with  the 
republics  of  Tlascalla  and  Chplula. 

Whatever  may  be  the  depopulation  of  the  inten- 
dancy  of  Puebla,  its  relative  population  is  still  four 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Swe- 
den, and  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  kingdom  of 
Arragon. 

The  industry  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  province 
13  not  much  directed  to  the  working  of  gold  and 
silver  mines.  Those  of  Yxtacmaztitlan,  Te-^ 
meztla,  and  Alatlauquitepic,  |n  the  Partido  de  San 
Juan  de  los  Llanos,  of  La  Canada,  near  Tetela 
de  Xonotla,  and  of  San  Miguel  Tenango,  near 
Zacatlan,  are  almost  abandoned,  or  at  least  very 
remissly  worked. 
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III.  Intendancy  of 
Guanajuato. 

517,300 

9U 

5S6 

Thes  province,  whoVly  situated  on  the  ridge  of 
the  Cordillera  of  Anahuac,  is  the  most  populous 
in  New  Spain.  The  population  is  also  more 
equally  distributed  here  than  in  any  of  the  other 
provinces.  Its  length,  from!  the  lake  of  Cbapah 
to  the  north-east  of  San  Felipe,  is  52  leagues,  and 
Its  breadth,  from  the  Villa  de  Leon  to  CeUya,  31 
leagues.  Its  territorial  extent  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Murcia ;  and  in  rela- 
tive population  it  exceeds  the  kingdom  of  the  As« 
turias.  Its  relative  population  is  even  greater  than 
that  of  the  departments  of  the  Hautes^Aipes, 
Basses-Alpesj  Pyrenees  Orientates,  and  the 
Landes.  1  he  most  elevated  point  of  this  moun« 
tainous 'county  seems  to  be  tiie  mountain  de  los 
Llanitos  in  the  Sierra  de  Santa  Rosa.  Lfound  its 
height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  28 15  metres  *• 

The  cultivation  of  this  fine  province,  part  of  the 
old  kingdom  of  Mechoacan,  is  almost  wholly  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  Europeans,  who  arrived  there  iu  the 

•  9235  feet.    Trant. 
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I6th  century,  and  introduced  the  first  germ  of 
civilization.  It  was  in  these  northern  regions,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  de  Lerma,  formerly  called  To- 
loiotlan,  that  the  engagements  took  place  between 
the  tribes  of  hunters  and  shepherds,  called  in  the  his-> 
torians  by  the  vague  denominations  of  Chichimecs, 
who  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  the  Fames,  Capuces, 
Samues,  Mayolias,  Guamanes,  and  Guachichiles 
Indians.  In  proportion  as  the  country  was  aban- 
doned by  these  wandering  and  warlike  nations,  the 
Spanish  conquerors  transplanted  to  it  colonies  of 
Mexican  or  Aztec  Indians.  For  a  long  time 
agriculture  made  more  considerable  progress  than 
mining.  The  mines,  which  were  of  small  cele- 
brity at  the  beginning  of  the  conquest,  were  almost 
wholly  abandoned  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries;  and  it  is  not  more  than 
thirty  or  forty  years  since  they  became  richer  than 
the  mines  o^'  Pachuca,  Zacatecas,  and  Bolanos. 
Their  metallic  produce,  as  we  shall  hereafter  ex- 
plain, is  now  greater  than  the  |  roduce  (^f  Potosi  or 
any  other  mine  in  the  two  continents  ever  was. 

There  are  in  the  intendancy  of  Guanaxuato 
d  eiudades  (viz.  Guanaxuato,  Celayo,  and  Salva*' 
tierra^;  4  villas  {y\z.  San  Miguel  el  Grande,  Leon, 
San  Felipe  and  Scil.imanca  ;  J  '  villages  or  pfitblos^ 
33  parishes  (paroquia^)^  44 ^  farm>  or  haciendas j 
2^5  individuals  of  the  secular  cleigy,  170  monks 
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and  30  nuns ;  and  in  a  population  of  more  than 
180,000  Indians,  52,000  subject  to  tribute. 

The  most  remarkable  towns  of  this  intendancy 
are  the  following ; 

Popttlitioik* 

GuanaxuatOy  or  Santa  Fe  de  Gonna« 
joato*  The  building  of  this  city  was 
begun  by  the  Spaniards  in  1554.  It 
received  the  royal  privilege  of  villa  in 
1619;  and  that  of  ciudad  the  8th  De- 
cember, 1741.  Its  present  population  is  : 

Within  the  city  (ew  d  casco  de  la  ciu- 
dad) 41^000 

In  the  mines  surrounding  the  cit}", 
of  which  the  buildings  ar^  contiguous, 
at  Marfil,  Santa  Ana,  Santa  Rosa,  Va- 
lencian^  Rayas,  and  Mellado  Q§j6o6 


70,600 
Among  whom  there  are  4500  Indians.  .  Height 
of  the  city  at  the  Plaza  Mayor  2084  metres  *. 
Height  of  Valenciana  at  the  mouth  of  the  new  pit 
(tiro  nuevo)  2313  metresf.  Height  of  Rayas 
at  the  mouth  of  the  gallery  ^il57  metres  J. 

Salamanca,  a  pretty  little  town,  situated  in  a 
plain  which  rises  insensibly  by  Temascatio,  Burras^ 
and  Cuevas,  towards  Guanaxuato.  Height  1757 
metres  II . 

♦6836  feet.     Trans.  f  7586  feet.    Trmi9. 

X  7075  feet.     Trans.  \\  5762  feet.     Trsms. 
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Cdaya.  Sumptuous  edifices  have  recently 
been  constructed  at  Celaya,  Queretaro,  and  Gua- 
naxuato.  The  church  of  the  Carmelites  at  Ce- 
laya  has  a  fine  appearance.  It  is  adorned  with 
Corinthian  and  Ionic  columns.  Height  1835 
metres*. 

Villa  de  Leon,  in  a  plain  eminently  fertile  in 
grain.  From  this  town  to  San  Juan  del  Rio  are 
to  be  seen  the  finest  fields  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
mai2e. 

San  Miguel  el  Grande,  celebrated  for  the 
industry  of  its  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  cot- 
ton cloth. 

The  hot  wells  of  San  Jose  de  Comangillas  are 
in  this  province.  They  issue  from  a  basaltfe 
opening.  The  temperature  of  the  water,  accord- 
ing  to  experiments  made  jointly  by  myself  and 
M.  Koxas,  is  96^,  3  of  the  centigrade  thermo- 
meter t* 

*  iOIS  feet.     Tr<ms.        t  205^  3  of  Fahrenheit.     Trans. 
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IV.  Intendancy  of 
VaUadolid. 

376,400 

3,446 

i09 

This  intendancy  at  the  period  of  the  Spanish 
conquest  made  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  iVlichu- 
acan  (Mechoacan\  whi<.h  extended  from  the  Rio 
de  Zacatula  to  the  port  de  la  Navidad,  and  from 
the  mountains  of  Xala  and  Colima  to  the  river  of 
Lerma,  and  the  lake  of  Chapala.  The  capital  of 
this  kingdom  of  Michuacan,  which,  like  the  re- 
publics of  Tlaxcallan,  Huexocingo,  and  CholoUan, 
was  always  independent  of  the  Mtzican  empire^ 
was  Tzintzont2an»  a  town  situated  on  the  banks 
of  a  lake,  infinitely  picturesque,  called  the  lake  of 
Patzquaro.  Tzintzontzan,  which  the  Aztec  in- 
habitants of  Tenochtitlan  called  Huitzitzila,  is 
now  only  a  poor  Indian  village,  though  it  still 
preserves  the  pompous  title  of  city  {ciadad). 

The  intendancy  of  VaUadolid,  vul^jirly  called 
in  the  country  A/ichuncan,  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Rio  de  Lerma,  which  farther  east 
takes  the  name  of  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago.  On 
the  ea.t  and  north  east  it  joins  the  intendancy  of 
]Mexico ;  on  the  north  the  inten  'ancy  of  Gua*' 
nazuata  ^  and  on  the  west  that  of  Guadalaxar^. 
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The  greatest  length  of  the  province  of  Valladolid 
from  the  port  of  Zacatuh  to  the  basaltic  moun- 
tains of  Palangeo,  in  a  direction  from  S.S.E. 
to  N.N.E.  is  78  leagues.  It  is  washed  by  the 
South  Sea  for  an  extent  of  coast  of  more  than  38 
leagues^ 

Situated  on  the  western  declivity  of  ihe  Cordil- 
lera of  Anahuac,  intersected  with  hills  and  charm- 
ing  Tallies^  which  exhibit  to  the  eye  of  the  tra- 
veller a  very  uncommon  appearance  under  th^ 
torrid  zone,  that  of  estensive  and  well  watered 
meadows^  the  province  of  Valladolid  in  general 
enjoys  a  mild  and  temperate  climate,  exceedingly 
conducive  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is 
only  when  we  descend  the  table-land  of  Ario  and 
approach  the  coast  that  we  find  a  climate  in  which 
the  new  colonists,  and  frequently  even  the  indi- 
genous, are  subject  to  the  scourge  of  intermittent 
and  putrid  fevers. 

.  The  most  elevated  summit  of  the  iritendancy  of 
Valladolid  is  the  Pic  de  Tandtaro^  t6  the  east  of 
Tuspan.  I  nev^r  could  see  it  near  enough  to 
take  an  exact  measurement  of  it  >  but  tfeere  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  higher  than  the  Volcan  de  Colina^ 
and  that  it  is  more  frequently  covered  with  snow^ 
To  the  east  of  the  Pic  d;'  Tancitaro  the  Folcan  de 
JoTullo  (Xorullo,  or  Juruyo)  was  formed  in  the 
jaight  of  the  29th  September,   1759,.  of  which  we 

VOU  II,  F 
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have  already  spoken*.  M.  Bonpland  and  myself 
reached  its  crater  on  the  19th  Septen^ber,  I805t 
The  great  catastrophe  in  which  this  mountain  rose 
fromtheearth,  and  by  which  a  considerable  extent  of 
ground  totally  changed  its  appearance,  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  physical  revolutioni 
in  the  annals  of  the  history  of  our  planet  f.  Geology 
points  out  the  parts  of  the  ocean,  where,  at  recent 
epoquas  within  the  last  two  thousand  years,  near 
the  Azores,  in  the  Egean  sea,  and  to  the  south 
of  Iceland,  small  volcanic  islands  have  risen  abov^ 
the  surface  of  the  water  s  but  it  gives  us  no  ex* 

*  Chap.  ill.  and  Geographic  dei  Piantet,  page  130L  The 
beigbu  now  indicaied  by  me  are  founded  on  the  baroitietrk^ 
fcrmula  of  M.  Laplace.  They  are  the  result  of  the  iMA 
operation  of  M«  Oltmanns;  and  sometimes  diffier  20  or  30 
metres  whom  what  is  assigned  in  the  Geographic  det  Plantei, 
composed  shortly  after  my  return  to  Europe,  when  it  was  im- 
possible to  give  to  sueh  a  great  number  of  calculatiotn  all  th« 
precision  of  which  they  are  sosceptible.  {Set  Notfe  written  iA 
the  month  of  Niv6se^  year  13«  tat  the  end  of  the  fitegra^hy  of 
Plants,  p.  \47.) 

t  Strabo  relates  (<i.  Ahn.  torn.  i.  p.  102.)  that  ia  the  plains 
In  the  neighbonrhood  of  Methone,  on  the  banks  of  the  Colph 
of  Hermione,  a  volcanic  explosion  produced  a  mountain  of 
scoria  (a  nionie  novo),  to  which  he  attributes  the  enormous 
height  of  seven  stadia;  which,  on  the  sapposttion  ^f  thi 
Olympic  stadia  {Voyage  de  Nearque,  par  M.  Vincent .  p.  56.) 
would  be  1249  metres!  (4096  feetEnglith.)  However  ex- 
aggerated this  assertion  tnay  be,  the  geological  fret  undpubt** 
#dly  merits  dm  attention  pf  uavellBra. 
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ample  of  the  fotmation,  from  the  centre  of  a^  thou- 
^d  small  burning  cones>  of  ambuntain  of  scoria 
and  ashes  5 1 7  metres  *  in  height,  comparing  k  only 
with  the  level  of  the  oi4  adjoining  plains  in  the 
hteridf  of  a  coioitinent  SQ  leagues  distant  from' 
the  coast,  and  more  than  42  leagues  firom  every 
other  active  volcanol  This  remarkable  pheno- 
menon  was' sung  in  hexameter  verses  by  the 
Jesuit  Father  Raphael  LauidiVal',  a  native  of  Giia- 
dmalsU'  It  is  mentioned  by  the  Abbe  Cliivigero 
ib  the. ancient  history  of  his  country  f;  and  yet  i^ 
Eas^  remained  unknown  to  the  mineralogists  and 
latatalists  of  Europe,  though  it  took  place  not 
mor^  thaii  fifty  years  igo,  and  within  sbt^  daysf 
jbumey  of  the  capital  of  Mexico,  descending 
ft-om  &e  dentral  tabii?  laad  towards  cbe'sbbres  of 
the  South  Sea: 

A  vaist  plain  emends  from  die  bills  of  Agua^* 
mco  to  n^r  the  villages  of  Teipa  abd  Petatlan^ 
both  equally  celebrated  for  their  fine  plantations  of 
eotton.  Thin  plain,  between  the  Fidackos  del 
MorterOj  the  C^nw  de  laa  CueoaSi  y  de  Cuicke^ 
is  only  from  75i}  to  800  me^es;^  above  the  levd 
^  Ac  sea.    tx  the  noddle  of  a  tract  of  ground  in' 

•  1695  fett     Tr/wi#; 

t  Storia  aUicadi  Memc4f  toI.  i.  p:  42.  and  Rvs(ict}^o  MeTJ 
tMur,  (the  poem  pf  Father  Landtvar^  ef  which  th6  stsMd  edi^ 
tioa  appeared  at  Bologna  in  1782,)  p^  17. 

I  ttom  ZiSQ  to  %6U  feet.    Trans. 

^2^ 
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which  porphyry  with  a  base  of  gTunst;ein  predo* 
xninates,  basaltic  cones  appear,  the  summits  of 
which  are  crowned  with  ever-green  oaks  of  a 
laurel  and  olive  foliage,  intermingled  with  small 
psrlm  trees  with  flabelliform  leaves.  This  beau* 
tiful  vegetation  forms  a  singular  contrast  with  the 
aridity  of  the  plain,  which  was  laid  waste  by  vol* 
canic  fire. 

Till  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  fields  cul- 
tivated with  sugar-cane  and  indigo  occupied  the 
extent  of  ground  between  the  two  brooks  called 
Cuitamba  and  San  Pedro.  They  were  bounded 
by  basaltic  mountains,  of  which  the  structure 
seems  to  indicate  that  all  this  country  at  a  very 
remote  period  had  been  already  several  times 
convulsed  by  volcanoes.  These  fields,  watered 
by  artificial  means,  belonged  to  the  plantation 
(hacienda)  of  San  Pedro  de  Jorullo,  one  of  the 
greatest  and  richest  of  the  country.  In  the  month 
of  June  1759>  a  subterraneous  noise  was  heard. 
Hollow  noises  of  a  most  alarming  nature  {bra^ 
mi  his),  were  accompanied  by  frequent  earthquakes^ 
which  succeeded  one  another  for  fronv  50  to  60 
days,  to  the  great  consternation  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  hacienda.  From  the  beginning  of  Septem* 
ber  every  thing  seemed  to  announce  the  complete 
re-establishment  of  tranquillity ^  when  in  the  night 
between  the  28th  and  i29th,  the  honible  subter- 
aneous  noise  recommenced.    The  affiighted  In* 
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dians  fled  to  the  mountains  of  Aguasarco.  A  tract 
of  ground  from  three  tofour  square  miles  in  extent*^ 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Malpays^  rose  up  in 
the  shape  of  a  bladder.  The  bounds  of  this  con- 
vulsion are  still  distinguishable  in  the  fractured 
Strata.  The  Malpays  near  its  edges  is  only  1^ 
metres!  above  the  old  level  of  the  plain  called 
the  play  as  de  Jorullo ;  but  the  convexity  of  the 
ground  thus  thrown  up  increases  progressively 
towards  the  centre  to  an  elevation  of  16()  metres  J. 
Those  who  witnessed  this  great  catastrophe  from 
the  cop  of  Aguasarco  assert  that  flames  were  seen 
to  issue  forth  for  an  extent  of  more  than  half  a 
square  league,  that  fragments  of  burning  rocks 
were  thrown  up  to  prodigious  heights^  and  that 
through  a  thick  cloud  of  <ishes,  illumined  by  the 
volcanic  fire,  the  softened  surface  of  the  earth 
was  seen  to  swell  up  like  an  agitated  sear  .  The 
rivers  .of  Cuitamba  and  San  Pedro  precipitated 
themselves  into  the  burning  chasms.  The  de-* 
composition  of  the  water  contributed  to  invigorate 
the  flames,  which  were  distinguishable  at  the  city 
of  Pascuaro,  though  situated  on  a  very  extensive 
.  table  land  1400  metres^  elevated  above  the  plains 
oi  las  playas  de  Jorullo.     Eruptions  of  mud^  and 

*  The  French  mile  is,  it  is  believed,  nearly  as  2.887  to  I^ 
«lmost  thrice  the  length  of  an  English  mile;  but  it  is  oncer* 
tain  what  mile  the  author  uses  here.     Trans, 

1 39  feet.    Irons.  %  524  feet  Tram. 

5  459a  feet    Trans. 
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especially  of  strata  of  clay  enveloping  balls  of  de- 
composed basalte^  in  concentiical  layers,  appear 
to  indicate  tl'iat  subterraneous  water  had  no 
small  share  in  producing  this  extraordinary  re- 
Tolution.  Thousands  of  small  cones,  from  two 
to  three  metres*  in  height,  called  by  the  indigenes 
0oens  (hornitos)^  \t%xxtA  forth  from  the  Malpaysn 
Although  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  the  Inc)fans>  the  heat  of  these 
voic  mic  ovens  has  suffered  a  great  dim'nution, 
I  have  seen  the  thermometer  rise  to  95^t  on  being 
plunged  into  fissures  which  exhale  an  aqueous 
vapour.  Each  small  cone  is  z,  fumorola^  from 
which  a  thick  va})our  ascends  to  the  height  often 
or  fifteen  metres.  In  many  of  them  a  subterra- 
neous noise  is  heard,  which  appears  to  announce 
the  proximity  of  a  fluid  in  ebullition. 

In  the  midst  of  the  ovens  six  large  masses  ele- 
vated from  4  to  500  metres  J  each  above  the  old 
level  of  the  plains,  sprung  lip  from  a  chasm,  of 
which  the  direction  is  from  the  N.N.E.  to  the 
S.S.E.  This  is  the  phenomenon  of  the  Montenovo 
of  Naples,  several  times  repeated  in  a  range  of 
volcanic  hills.  The  most  elevated  of  these  enor- 
mous masses,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to 
the  j»ttry?  de  TAuvergne,  is  the  great  Volcan  de 

From  6.5  feet  to  p.8.  fe6t.    Trwu. 
t202^   f  Fahrenheit.     Trans. 
;  From    313  to  1040  fe«t.     Trmu. 
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Jorullo.  It  is  continually  burning,  and  has  throwa 
up  from  the  north  aide  an  immense  quantity  of 
fcorified  and  basaltic  lavas  containing  fragments 
of  primitive  rocks.  These  great  eruptions  of  the 
central  volcano  continued  till  the  month  of  Fo* 
bruary  1 7t)0.  In  the  following  years  they  became 
gradually  less  frequent.  The  Indians,  frightened 
%X  the  horrihle  noises  of  the  new  volcano,  aban- 
doned at  first  all  the  villages  situated  within  seven 
or  eight  leagues  distance  of  the  playas  de  JoruUo* 
Thty  became  gradually^  however,  accustomed  to 
this  terrific  spectacle ;  and  having  returned  to  their 
cottages,  they  advanced  towards  the  mountains  of 
Aguasarco  and  Santa  Ines,  to  admire  the  streams 
of  fire  discharged  from  an  infinity  of  great  and 
small  volcanic  apertures.  The  roofs  of  the  houses 
of  Queretaro  were  then  covered  with  ashes  at  a 
distance  of  more  than  48  leagues  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  scene  of  the  explosion.  Although  the 
subterraneous  fire  now  appears  far  from  violent  *) 

*  We  fband  in  the  bottom  of  the  crater  the  air  at  Af^,  and 
in  some  places  at  58  and  60""  (l  id'^,  ISO""  and  ISQ*"  of  Fahren- 
heit).  We  passed,  over  crevices  which  exhaled  a  sulphureous 
vapour,  in  which  the  thermometer  rose  to  85^  (\M^  Fahren- 
heit). The  passage  over  these  crevices  and  heaps  of  scoria,  which 
tovtt  considerable  hollows,  render  the  descent  into  the  crater 
very  dangerous.  I  shall  reserve  the  detail  of  my  geological  re« 
searches  relative  to  the  volcano  of  Jorullo  for  the  historical  ac* 
count  of  my  travels.  The  atlas  accompanying  that  account  wiU 
contain  three  plates:  1.  The  picturesque  view  of  the  new  volca* 
^p,  wUch  is  three  times  higher  than  the  Monte  Novo  of  Pozzole, 
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and  the  Malpayg  and  the  great  volcano  begin  to 
be  covered  with  vegetables,  we  nevertheless  found 
the  ambient  air  heated  to  such  a  degree  by  the 
action  of  the  small  oveos  (hornitos\  that  the 
thermometer  at  a  great  distance  from  the  surface 
and  in  the  shade  rose  as  high  as  45*  *.  This  fact 
appears  to  prove  that  there  is  no  exaggeration  in 
the  accounts  of  several  old  Indians,  v.ho  affirm 
that  for  many  years  after  the  first  ^cruprion  the 
plains  of  Jorullo,  even  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
scene  of  tl.e  explosion,  were  uninhabitable,  from 
the  excessive  heat  which  j  revailed  in  them. 

The  traveller  is  still  shown,  near  the  Cerro  dc 
Santa  Ines,  the  rivers  of  Cuitamba  and  San  Pedro, 
of  which  the  limpid  waters  formerly  watered  the 
sugar-cane  plantation  of  Don  Andr^  Pimentel. 
These  streams  disappeared  in  the  night  of  the 
29th  Septemb  r,  1759;'  but  at  a  distance  of  2000 
mctrest  farther  west,  in  the  tract  which  was  the 
theatre  of  the  convulsion,  two  rivers  are  now  seen 
bui  sting    through   the  argilaceous  vault  of  the 

sprung  up  in  1538,  gl  most  on  the  very  shore  of  the  Mediterra- 
n^n;  J.  the  vertical  section  of  ihe  Malpays ;  3.  thegeog  aphical 
mapof  the  plains  of  Jorullo,  drawn  up  by  means  of  the  sextant, 
employing  the  method  of  petpendicular  bases,  and  anglies  of  al- 
titude. The  volcanic  productions  o\'  this  convulsed  district  are  t^ 
be  found  in  the  cabinet  of  the  School  of  Mines  at  Berlin.  Th« 
plants  collected  in  the  environs  are  to  be  found  in  the  herbals 
deposited  by  me  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Paris,. 
*  \  ocf  of  Fajire  nheit.     Trans.  f  65til  feet.     Tran  *.- 
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hornitosy  of  the  appeaxance  of  mineral  waters,  in 
iBvhich  the  theruionxeter  rises  to  5i%7  J,  1  he 
Indians  continue  to  give  them,  the  names  of 
San  Pedro  and  Cuitamba,  because  in  several  parts 
of  the  Malpays  great  masses  of  water  are  heard  to 
run  in  a  direction  from  cast  to  west,  from  the 
mountains  of  Santa  Ines  towards  i*  Hacienda  de 
la  Presentacioiu  Near  this  habitation  there  is  a 
brook,  which  d  sengages  itself  from  the  sulphure- 
ous  hydrogen.  It  is  more  than  7  metres  in 
breadth,  and  is  the  most  abundant  hydro-sulphu- 
reous spring  which  I  have  evt  r  seep. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Indians  these  extraordi- 
nary transformations  which  we  have  been  de- 
scribing, the  surface  of  the  earth  raised  up  and 
burst i)y  the  volcanic  fire,- and  the  mountains  of 
scoria  and  ashes  heaped  together,  are  the  work 
of  the  monks,  the  greatest,  no  cioubt,  which  they 
have  eycr  produced  in  t!  e  two  hemispheres  !  In 
the  cot.tage  which  we  occupied  in  the  pUnja^  de 
Joiullo,  our  Indian  host  related  to  us,  that  in  1 759 
('apuchin  missionaries  came  to  preach  at  the 
plant  tion  of  San  Pedro,  and  not  having  met  with 
a  favourable  reception  (perhaps.not  having  got  so 
goodadinner  as  they  expected;,  they  pouted  out  the 
most  horrible  and  unheard  of  imprecations  against 
the  then  beautiful  and  fertile  plain,  and  prephcbied, 
that  in  the  first  place  the  planiation  would  hp 
I  ll^e^.Sof  Fabrenheit.    Trans. 
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swallowed  up  by  flamct  rising  out  of  the  earth, 
iind  that  alter  wards  the  an  bient  air  would  cool 
to  such  a  degree  chat  the  aeighbouring  moimtciitii 
would  for  ever  remain  covered  wich  snow  and  ice» 
The  former  oF  these  maledictions  having  alreaidy 
produced  such  fatal  effects,  the  lower  Indians 
contemplate  in  the  increasing  coolness  of  the 
volcano  the  sinister  presage  of  a  perpetual  win* 
ten  I'  have  thought  proper  to  relate  this  vul- 
gar tradidon,  worthy  of  figuring  in  the  epic  poem 
of  (he  Jesuit  Landivar,  because  it  forms  a  striking 
feature  in  the  pict;ure  of  the  mannc  rs  and  prejudi- 
ces of  these  remote  countries.  It  proves  the  active 
industry  of  a  class  of  men'^who  too  frequently 
abuse  the  credulity  of  the  people,  and  pretend  to 
suspend  by  their  influence  the  immutable  laws  of 
nature  for  the  sake  of  founding  tl^  empire  OQ 
the  fear  of  physical  evils*. 

*  The  monks  seem  to  have  acted  with  no  small  share  of 
f agacitj  under  all  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed. 
It  is  true,  no  doubt,  as  M.  de  Humboldt  observes,  that  they 
indulged  [M'etty  freely  in  miracles  i  but  it  la  to  this  that  we  are 
chiefly,  perhaps,  to  ascribe  the  introductioo  of  t]be  religion  of 
benevolence  and  humanity  among  them.  This  religion  is  not 
in  their  hands  every  thing  that  we  could  wish ;  still,  however, 
in  its  worst  modification  it  must  partake  something  of  the  diviM 
spirit  of  its  author. 

'  Miracles  would  seem  to  be  necessary  to  the  foundation  and 
dinemination  of  every  religion,  however  convincing  its  evi* 
dence,  especially  among  barbarous  and  half  civilised  natiom* 
^t  is  not  by  leaaoniog  or  logical  subtlety  tfaist  suck  H  pei^io^ 
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The  position  of  the  new  Volcan  de  Jorullo  gives 
rise  to  a  very  curious  geological  observation.    W^ 

the  great  mass  of  whom  haye  neither  leisure  nor  aptitude 
for  it,  can  be  brought  to  shake  themselves  free  of  the  reJigiouf 
impressions,  of  whatever  nature,  to  whfch  they  have  baen  ac- 
castomed  from  their  infancy,  and  which  are  interwoven  with 
every  feeling  and  assodadon  of  their  nature.  The  change  can 
Old/,  in  general,  be  effected  by  the  operation  of  such  means  as 
are  calculated  to  produce  astonishment  and  terror  in  an  un- 
cultivated mind^  which  will  then  be  disposed  to  resign  itself 
blindly  to  the  gatdance  of  the  apparently  supernatural  agent. 
However  obvious  this  tmch  may  be,  and  however  much  con« 
firmedbyalloor  experience  hitherto,  those  persons  whose  busi* 
ness  it  is  to  carry  on  at  present  the  dissemination  of  religion 
have  laid  aside, certainly  very  imprudently,  the  operation  of  mi- 
racles, a  privilege  of  uhtch  it  appears  the  Roman  catholics  con* 
tinue  to  avail  themselves  with  success,  and  to  the  want  of  which 
.oar  own  bad  anccess ought  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed* 
What  reasonings,  for  instance,  could  have  convinced  so  efFec« 
tually  theJBetoya  nation  that  the  Aim  u  not  God  b'  tjin  to  Ifght  ui, 
as  the  miracle  which,  in  confirmation  of  his  assertion.  Padre 
Gumilla  wrought  OB  the  arm  of  the  chief  Tunucua,  by  means 
of  a  lens  ? '  When  Tunucua  saw  his  arm  roasting  and  swelling 
up,  be  oodd  resist  the  iroth  no  longer,  and  with  sorrowful 
voice  londly  exclaimed,  *' Truly,  truly,  the  sun  is  fire!  Eg 
verdad  !  Es  verdad  I  fu^go  es  el  Sol  I*'  The  whole  passage 
is  well  worln  transcribing,  as  it  serves  powerfully  to  illuiitrate 
the  sagacity  of  the  missionaries  fathers,  and  the  observation 
•f  M.  de  HiXBboldt.  **  Vieudo  pues  que  passaban  machos 
nests  SID  aoabar  de  creer,  que  el  Sol  tra  fuego,  me  vali  de  la 
BMcanioa  de  un  Leote  6  Ctisial  de  bastantes  grados,  y  junta 
leda la  gente  en  la  Haza,  cog)  la  mano  del  Capitan  mas  capasf, 
'Uaaudo  Tuuucua.  P^guntele  it  d  Sol  era  Dios  f  Liiego  M* 
'poiuli6  qios  d.  Satoaeer^eBvocalta^qiieojerontodofydixe; 
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already  Remarked  ki  the  third  chapter,  that  in  New 
Spain  there  i^  a  parahtl  of  ^reai  elevations^  or  t 
narrow  zone  contained  bctv\cen  the  18*  59' and 
the  ly""  1/  of  latitude,  in  which  all  the  suoimits 
of  Aixahuac  which  rise  above  the  regioii  of  per- 
petual snow  are  situated.  These  summits  are 
either  volcanoes  which  still  continue  to  burn,  or 
mountains,  which  from  their  form  as  well  as  t^e 
nature  of  their  rocks  have  in  all  probability  for- 
merly contained  i>ubterraneous  fire.  As  we  recede 
from  the  coast  of  the  Atlaatic  we  find  in  a  di« 
rection  from  east"  to  west  the  Pic  d'Orizaba,  the 
two  volcanoes  of  la  Puebla,  the  Nevado  de  Toluca, 
the  Fie  de  Tancitaro,  and  the  Volcan  dc  Colima* 
These  great  elevations,  in  place  of  foiming  the  crest 
of  the  Cordillera  of  Anahuac,  and  following  its 
direction,  which  |s  from  the  south-east  to  the 
north-west,  are,  on  thecontrary,  placed  on  a  line 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  great  chain  of 
mountains.  Ic  is  undoubtedly  worthy  of  observa^ 
tion,  that  in  1759  the  new  volcano  of  Jorullo  was 
formed  in  the  prolongation  of  that  line,  on  the 
same  parallel  with  the  ancient  Mexican  volcanoes ! 

jyay  (iiami  obay  rrfohjuy  !  Theodafutvit  ajaduea,  may  mufarra. 
Quando  accobtr^is  de  creerme  f  Ya  os  ten  go  dicho,  que  el  Sol 
MO  C8  siuofufgo  y  diciendo  y  haclendo^  interpase  el  iente  entte 
el  Sol,  y  el  brazo  del  dicho  cap! tan,  y  al  punto  el  rayo  Solaris 
guem5,  y  levaDto  ainpoUa  considtrable  en  el  brazo:  damd 
Iviego  el  con  voz  amarga,  diciendo:  £8  veidad,  £» verdadt 
jfu^o  es  el  Sol.*'    GamiUa,  vol.  IL  p,  11.     .. 
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A  single  glance  bestowed  on  my  plan  of  the 
environs  of  Jorullo  will  prove  that  the  six  large 
masses  rose  out  of  the  eatth,  in  a  line  whicii  runs 
through  the  plain  from  the'  Cerro  de  las  Cuevas  to 
the  Picacho  del  Mortero;  and  it  is  thus  also  that 
t^e  bocche  nove  of  Vesuvius  are  ranged  along  the 
prolongation  of  a  chasm.  Do  not  these  analogies 
entitle  us  to  suppose  that  there  exists  in  this  part 
of  Mexico,  at  a  great  depth  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  a  chasm  in  a  direction  from  east  to  west 
ibr  a  length  of  13?  leagues,  along  which  the 
volcanic  fire  bursting  through  the  interior  crust 
of  the  porphyrhical  rocks,  has  made  its  appearance 
at  di£ferent  epoquas  from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to 
the  South  Sea  ?  Does  this  chasm  extend  to  the 
small  group  of  islands  called  by  M.  Collnet  the 
archipelago  of  Revillagigedo,  around  which,  in 
-the  same  parallel  with  the  Mexican  volcanoes, 
pumice-stone  has  been  seen  floating  ?  Those  na« 
turaiists  who  make  a  distinction  between  the  facts 
which  are  offered  .us  by  descriptive  geology  and 
theoretical  reveries  on  the  primitive  state  of  our 
planet,  will  forgive  us  these  general  observations 
on  the  general  map  of  New  Spain,  Moreover, 
Irom  the  lake  of  Cuiseo,  which  is  impregnated 
with  muriate  oF  soda,  and  which  exhales  sulfur* 
cttcd  hydrogen  as  far  as  the  city  of  Valladolid,  for 
aa  ezlint  of  40  square  leagues,  there  are  a  great 
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quantity  of  hot  wells,  which  generally  contain  onlf 
muriatic  acid,  without  any  vestiges  of  terreous  sul- 
fates or  metallic  salts;  Such  are  the  mmeraT 
waters  of  Chucandiro,  Cuinche,  San  S^babtian;  and 

San  Juan  Tararamco. 

•  •    •   .  ».. 

The  extent  of  the  intendancy  of  ValladoUd  is 
one-fifth  less  than  that  of  Ireland,  but  its  relative 
|K>pulation  is  twice  greater  than  that  of  Finland* 
In  this  province  there  are  3  eiudades  (ValUdolid^ 
Tzintzontzan,  and  Pascuaro) ;  9  villas  (Cifaquaro^ 
2amora^  and  Charo)}  263  villages;  205  parishes; 
and  dS6  farms.  The  imperfect  enumeration  o^ 
1793  gave  a  total  population  of  289,314  souls^  of 
whom  40/399  were  male  whites,  and  S9f081  fe-^ 
male  whites;  6l»3d2  male  Indians^  and  58,016 
female  Indians ;  and  154  monks^  138  nttns,  and 
S93  individuals  of  the  secular  clergy* 

The  Indians  who  inhabit  the  province  of  Valla^ 
dolid  form  three  races  of  different  origin,  thcf 
Tarascs,  celebrated  in  the  sixteenth  century  for  the 
gentleness  of  their  manners,  for  their  industry  in 
the  mechanical  arts,  and  for  the  harmony  of  their 
language,  abounding  in  vowels ;  the  Otomites,  a 
tribe  yet  very  far  behind  in  civilization,  who  speak 
a  language  full  of  nasal  and  guttural  aspirations } 
and  the  Chjchimecs^  who,  like  the  Tlascaltecs,  the 
Nahuatlacs,  aiid  the  Aztecs,  have  preserved  tht 
Meadcan  language*    All  the  s#uth  part  of  the  ia* 
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tendancy  of  Valladolid  is  inhabited  by  Indians; 
In  the  villages  the  only  white  figure  to  be  met  with 
is  the  tuHj  and  he  also  is  frequently  an  Indian  or 
Mulatto.  The  benefices  are  so  poor  there  that  the 
bishop  of  Mechoacan  has  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
procuring  ecclesiastics  to  settle  in  a  country  where 
Spanish  is  almost  never  spoken^  and  where  along^ 
the  coast  of  the  Great  Ocean  the  priests  infected 
by  the  contagious  miasmata  of  malignant  fevers 
frequently  die  before  the  expiration  of  seven  or 
eight  months^ 

The  population  of  the  intendancy  of  Valladolid 
decreased  In  the  years  of  scarcity  of  1786  and 
1790;  and  it  wotild  have  suffered  still  more  if  the 
respectable  bishop  of  whom  we  spoke  in  the  sixth 
chapter  had  not  made  extraordinary  sacrifices  for 
the  relief  of  the  Indians.  Hie  voluntarily  lost  in 
a  few  months  the  sum  of  230,000  francs*  by  put^ 
chasing  50^000  fanegas  of  maize,  which  he  sold  at 
a  reduced  price  to  keep  the  sordid  avarice  of  se- 
veral rich  proprietors  within  bounds,  who,  during 
that  epoqua  of  public  calamities,  endeavoured  ta 
take  advantage  of  the  misery  of  the  people^ 

*9fid4/.  sterling.    Tram^ 
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The  mbst  remarkable  places  of  the  province  of 
Valladolid  are  the  following  j 

Valladolid  de  Mechoacan^  the  capital 
of  the  intendancy^  and  seat  of  a  bishop, 
which  enjoys  a  delicious  climate.     Its 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is 
1950  metres*  ;  and  yet  at  this  moderate 
height,  and  under  the   1 9^  ^"-2.'  of  lati- 
tude, snow  has  been  seen  to  fall  in  the 
streets    of  Valladolid.       This    sudden 
change  of   atmosphere  f,    caused,    no 
doubt,  by  a  north  wind,  is  much  more 
remarkable  than  the  snow  which  fell  in 
the  streets  of  Mexico  the  night  before 
the    Jesuit    fathers  were    carried   off! 
The  new  aqueduct  by  which  the  town 
receives  potable  water  was  constructed 
at  the  expense  of  the  last  bishop.  Fray 
Antonio  de  San  Miguel,  and  cost  him 
nearly  half  a  million  of  francs*.  18,0()t       ^ 

Pascuaro^  on  the  banks  of  the  pic- 
turesqiie  lake  of  the  same  name,  opposite 
to  the  Indian  village  of  Janicho,  situated 


♦  (589(5  feet     Tran$. 

t  See  my  Geographic  da  Planitfy  p.  153, 

}  20^83^/.     Trans. 
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at  something  less  than  a  league's  distance, 
on  a  charming  little  island  in  the  midst 
of  the  lake.  Pascuaro  contains  the 
ashes  of  a  very  remarkable  man,  whose 
memory,  after  a  lapse  of  two  cen* 
turies  and  a  half,  is  still  venerated  by  the 
Indians,  the  famous  Vasco  de  Quiroga, 
first  bishop  of  Mechoacan>  who  died  in 
1556  at  the  village  of  Uruapa.  This 
zealous  prelate,  whom  the  indigenous 
still  call  their  father  (Tata  don  Vasco)^ 
was  more  successful  in  his  endeavours  to  ^ 
protect  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of 
Mexico  than  the  virtuous  bishop  of  Chi* 
apa,  Bartholom^  de  las  Casas.  Quiroga 
became  in  an  especial  manner  the  bene- 
factor  of  the  Tarasc  Indians,  whose  in- 
dustry he  encouraged  He  prescribed 
one  particular  branch  of  commerce  to 
each  Indian  village.  These  useful  in« 
.  stitutions  are  in  a  great  measure  pre- 
served to  this  day.  The  height  of  Pas-  • 
cuaro  is  2200  metres^.  6000 

Tzintzontzan^  or  Huitzitzilla,  the  old 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Mechoacan,  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken.  2500 

♦7ai;fcet    Tram. 
VOL.  II.  ^ 
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The  mtendaixcy  of  Valladolfd  contains  tbe  Vfi^^ 
of  Zitaquaro,  Angangu?o,  Tlapuxahua^^  the  Real 
del  Oro,  a{id  Yn^uaran. 
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Population 
'in 
1803. 

Extent 
Qf»}r* 
Taoe  In 

'  No.  of 
Inliabi- 
tsntt  .  ' 
to  the 

League. 

fl-    V.  liitendeiicy  of 

630,500 

9,612 

(56\ 

^"  Thist  province,  parr  of  tlife  khigdom  6f  Nxieva 
dalia^jis  atm&st  twice  the  extenr of  iPorfirgal/  witli 
a'pbpulation  five'tfrtte^' Smaller,  it  is  boimdedl 
oil  'the  north  by  the  mtendancies  of  Sonira'and 
©u'raiigo/otl  the  M>t  by  theihtetidancies  ofZa- 
catecaskncTGu^naxuato,  on  the  ^\ith  by'th6^'proi 
vince  bf  Valladolicl,  and  on  the  west,  for  4'f'en^tB 
oir  coast  of 'isa^l  %des^,  by-'thi  l^cific  Occaff.  4tJ 
greatest  breadth  is  1 00  league^,  from  the  port'BF 
San  Bias  to  thfe  town  of  Lagos,  atixl  its'^gpeateis't 
length  is  Iroin  south  to  north  from  the  VolcahMiJ 
Cbliiha  to  iSan  Andrei  Teul  1  1 8^  leagues?.  ^  '  ^^ 
The  intendancy  of  Guadalaxara  is  crtss'ed'froai 
^st  to  west  bytheTlio  d'e  Satifikgola'tt^^ 
river  which!  communicates  With  the  >aW  ^ctf^  61la- 
paJa,  and  which  one  day\Wheri  iiviHiartoh'shalf 
have  augmented  in  thise  countries)  Will'  l)ec(Snre? 
interesting  for  interioi*  navigation  from  3^^n^irfca[ 
iia  2elaya;to  the' port  bf^fein  Bhaa,  '  ';  ^^-  ;  '" 
*"ATt  r^  easterh  pif t'bf titi^'provincr'i^^^  ti^^lfeJ 
jand  and  western  declivity  of  the  Cordilleras  of 
Anahuac.    iPHe  niai^lime  regionst;  e^^iilly  tliose 

0.2 
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which  stretch  towards  the  great  bay  of  Bayonne, 
are  covered  with  forests^  and  ai<|pund  in  superb 
wood  for  ship  building.  But  the  inhabitants  are 
exposed  to  an  unhealthy  and  excessively  heated  air. 
The  interior  of  the  country  enjoys  a  temperate 
climate,  fevourable  to  health. 

The  Volcan  de  Colima,  of  which  the  position 
has  never  yet  been  detennined  by  astronomical 
obsenrationsy  is  the  most  western  of  the  volcanos 
of  New  Spain,  which  are  placed  on  the  same  line 
in  the  direction  of  one  parallel.  It  frequently 
dirows  up  ashes  and  smoke.  An  enlightened 
ecclesiastic,  who  long  before  my  arrival  at  Mexico 
haci  made  several  very  exact  barometrical  mea- 
surements, Hon  Manuel  Abad^  great  i^car  of  the 
bishopric  of  Mechoacan,  estimated  the  elevation 
of  the  Volcan  de  Colima  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
at  2800  metres^.  ^^  This  insulated  mountain,'^ 
observes  M.  Abad,  ^^  appears  only  of  a  moderate 
height  when  its  summit  is  compared  with  the 
ground  of  Zapotilti  and  Zapotlan,  two  villages  of 
2000  varas  f  of  elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
coast.  It  is  from  the  small  town  of  Colima  that 
the  volcano  appears  in  all  its  grandeur.  It  is  never 
covered  with  snow,  but  when  it  falls  in  the  chain 
of  the  neighbouring  mountain^  from  the  effects  of 

*9i95fbet    Trim.  fdSOSltet.    Trmu. 
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the  north  wind.  Oa  the  8th  Derambo*,  17889 
the  volcano  was  covered  with  «now  for  almost  two- 
thirds  of  its  height^ ;  but  this  snow  only  remained 
for  two  months  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the 
mountain  towards  Zapotlan.  In  the  beginning  of 
1791 1  made  the  tour  of  the  volcano  by  Sayula, 
Tuspan,  and  Colima,  without  seeing  the  smallest 
trace  of  snow  on  its  summits**' 

According  to  a  manuscript  memoir  communi- 
cated to  the  tribunal  of  the  Gmsulado  of  Vera 
Cruz  by  the  intendant  of  Guadalaxara^  the  value^ 
of  the  agricultural  produce  of  this  intendancy 
amounted,  in  1802,  to  2,599>000  piastresf  (nearly 
]  3  millions  of  francs),  in  which  there  were  com« 
puted  1,65  7*000  £megas  of  maize,  43,000  cargas 
of  wheat,  17)000  tercios  of  cotton  (at  5  piastres  the 
tercio),  and  20,000  pounds  of  cochineal  of  Autlan 
(at  3  francs  the  pound).  The  value  of  the  manu* 
facturing  industry  was  estimated  at  3,302,200 
piastres |,  or  I6  millions  and  a  half  of  francs. 

*  Let  OS  suppose  that  the  snow  only  covered  theTolcano  for 
the  half  of  its  height  Now  snow  sometimes  Ms  in  the  western 
.  pert  of  New  Spain  under  the  latitude  of  IS*"  and  20%  at  16OO 
metres  of  elevation  (5248  feet).  These  meteorological  con* 
siderations  would  induce  us  to  assign  nearly  3200  metres 
(10,498  feet)  for  the  height  of  the  Volam  de  Ck>lima. 

t  =:  13^644,750  francs  =  568,531/.  sterling,    from. 

X  s  I7»336^0  francs  =  722^351/.  sterling.    Tram. 
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^''The  provmoe  of.^Quadalajcyra  4PiitainB  a  cm- 
dadcs,:  ir  viHai,  and  82^'  viUagjcs,  Tte  mo«t 
,  ddebrated  mines  ??tc  those  pf  Bolaaos^  Asientds  de, 
U>arra^  Ho&tioiipaquiUo>  Copala,  2sA  GuicbichUa 
ncajr  Tepic.     :    '  ^  -       .      . 

r.     ;'   •  »  .  '  •      .      •  :•-:.'.; 

:  The.Hiost  ^enrarkid^le  towna  are : 

Guadalaxara^  on  the  left  baQk  of.  tbc  r     :: 

Rio  tie  Saadago;.  the  rpstdcnce  of-  the  ia^    -     :v 
tendant,  of  the  bish6p,  arid  the  high  court  .  ^ 

of  justice  (Andiericiaju- Fdpulatioii  ;    ^^^500 

.  JSan/BiasyZ  port^  the'regyetoce^of  ihe  DefiaH^, 
timiento  dt  Marina  ^t  the  mouth  of  th!5  ,  Rip rdc^ 
Santiago.  *  The'/offciilr  people  [pffiQiok^M  .re«/^) 
vemain  at  Tepic^a  amall  to\vn,  of  which  tjxe  climate 
is  aot.BQ  hot:  and  is  more  ^^pbrious.  .:Wiibi|L 
t&ese  ten  years :  the  question  >bas  been  discussed  if 
it  would,  be.  useful  to  transfer  the  dock-yardf,  m»- 
gazineSy  and  the  whole  >  marine  department  Sronji 
San  Bias  to.  Acapulco,  This  la. t  :port  wantt 
wood  for  shi;>-building.  The  air  there  is  also 
fiquc^ly  unhealthy  a$.ar  Ss^i.  Bla >  but  the  projected 
change,  by  favouring  the  concentratiooi  of .  tbe 
naval  force,  would  give  the  government  a -greater, 
facility  in  knowing  the  wants  of  the  marine  knd  the 
means  of  sujjplying  them. 

Cf.mpfytelia^  to  the  south  of  Tepic..     Ta  tjhe 
nonl^hwe^t  of^ConipostellaFasw^lla^inthe^)!^* 
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tidos  of  Autlan,  Ahuxcattan,  and  Acaponeta,  !a 
tobacco  of  a  superior  quality  was  formerly  cultlE- 
:vated.  !  j  '       ! 

^guifis  Calientesj  a  small  well-peopled  town  to 
the  south  of  the  mines  de  los  Asientos  de  Ibarri. 

Villa  de  la  Purificaciori,  to  the  north-west  pf  the 
port  of  Guatlan,  formerly  called  Santiago  de  Bu- 
cna  Esperanisa,  celebrated  from  the  voyage  of 
discovery^  made  in  532,  by  Diego  Hurtado  d/s 
Mendoza. 

Laf{o$j  to  the  north  of  the  town  of  Leon,  on  a 
plain  fertile  in  wheat  on  the  frontiers  of  the  inteh* 
dancy  of  Guanaxuato. 

Colihuif  two  leagues  south  from  the  Volcan  df* 
Colima* 
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Population 

in 

1803. 

Extent 
of  Sur- 
face in 
square 
Leagues. 

No.  of 
Inhabi- 
tants 
to  the 
square 
Lcajcue. 

VI,  Intendancy  of 
Zacatecas. 

153,300 

2,355 

65 

This  singularly  ill  peopled  province  Is  a 
mountalnoms  and  arid  tracts  exposed  to  a  continual 
inclemency  of  climate.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  intendancy  of  Durango,  on  the  east  by  the 
intendancy  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  on  the  south  by  the 
province  of  Guanaxuato,  and  on  the  west  by  that 
of  Guadalaxaia.  Its  greatest  length  is  85  leagues, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  form  Sombrerete  to  the 
Real  de  Ramos^  51  leagues. 

The  intendancy  of  Zacatecas  is  nearly  of  the 
same  extent  with  Switzerland,  which  it  resembles 
in  many  geological  points  of  view.  The  relative 
population  is  hardly  equal  to  that  of  Sweden. 

The  table-land,  which  forms  the  centre  of  the 
intendancy  of  Zacatecas,  and  which  rises  to  more 
than  2000  metres^  in  height,  is  formed  of  Sienites, 
a  rock  on  which  repose,  according  to  the  excellent 
observations  of  M.  Valencia  f,  strata  of  primitive 

*  6561  ftet    Tram. 

f  Don  Vicente  Valencia,  papil  of  M.  del  Rio  and  of  the 
school  of  mines  of  Mexico,  has  written  a  very  interesting  de- 
scription of  the  mines  of  Zacatecu  (Otseta  de  Mexico,  torn. 
Xi.p.4i7). 
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schistusand  schistous  chlorites  {chlorith-schiefcr). 
The  schistus  forms  the  base  of  the  mountains  of 
grauwaqhe  and  trappish  porphyry.  North  of  the 
town  of  Zacatecas  are  nine  small  lakes  abounding 
in  muriatet  and  especially  carbonate  of  soda*. 
This  carbonate,  which,  from  the  old  Mexican  word 
tequwquilitf  goes  by  the  name  of  tequesquite,  is 
of  ^eat  use  in  the  dissolving  of  the  muriates,  and 
of  the  sulf^urets  of  silver.  M.  Garcts,  an  advocate 
CI  Zacatecas,  has  recently  fixed  the  attention  of 
his  countrymen  on  the  tequesquite,  which  {s  also^ 
to  be  found  at  Zacualco,  between  Valladolid  aAd 
Guadalazara,  in  the  valley  of  San  Francisco,  near 
San  Lms  Potosi,  at  Acusquilco,  near  the  mines  of 
Bolanos,  at  Chorro  near  Durango,  and  in  five 
lakes  around  the  town  of  Chihuahua.  The  cen- 
tral table-land  of  Asia  is  not  more  rich  in  soda  than 
Mexico^ 

The  most  remarkable  places  of  this  province 
are: 

ZacatecaSj  at  present,  after  Guanax- 
oato,  the  most  celebrated  mining  place 
of  New  Spain.    Its  population  is  at  least     33,000 


^  DmJoiepk  Garcesy  Eguia,  del  bcHefido  de  la$  mdaki  d€ 
oroy  plata  Mexico,  1802,  p.  1 1  and  49  (a  work  which  diipl»7t 
a  very  profeofid  aoquaintaoce  with  chemistiy). 
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'^Tresnilloy  bn  xtit  roaid  frbni  Zatateeas'tb' 
range. 

*     Sombrereity  the  head '  t6'wn,  aha  residence  of  a 
i)iputacion  (le  M'tneria.  \  ; 

Besides  the  three  places  above  iatncd,  the  in), 
tendancv  of  Z  catecas  contaihs  ia«^o  interesting 
metalliferous  senihs  near  the  'Sierra  de  Pino'^, 
Chalchiguiiec,  San' Miguel  del'*  Mezqiiif as,  kil4 
;Mazapil.  Itv^as  this  province,  also.  Which  in 'the 
liine  of  xht  Veta  Ne^ra  de  Sombra*ete  exhibited 
an  example  of  the  greatest  wealth  of  any  seam  yet 
discovered  ixi  tlife  two  hemisplheres. 


jl   :^:r:i  -.14 
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VIl.  Intendancy  of 
Oaxaca. 

534,800 

4.447 

120 

The  oatne  of  this  province,  which  other  geogrsL 
l^b&r^  less  correctly  call  Gn/ut^ca^  it  derived  from 
avN^exieanr  name  of  the  <:ity  and  valley  of  Huuj^j 
^^^r,  one :pf>thepr ificipal  places. pf  the  Zapotec 
CQtti^trjr,  which  WHS  almost  as  considerable  a^ 
Te^zapotl^a  their  c  piul.  The  intendajicy  bS 
Oaxaca^  is  one  of  cfa^  most  delightfu}  coun^tries  itl 
ibis.pTTt  of  the  globe.  The  beauty^  ai^d  salubrity 
of  the;  clii;nate,  the  fertilicy  of  the  soil,  and  thjQ 
richnes&and  variety  of  its  productions,, all  minister 
te  the  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  this  pro* 
viaca  has  accordingly  from  the  remocest  periods 
been  the  centre  of  an  advanced  c  iviliza  ion. 

It  U  bounded  ( m  the  no •  th  by  the  intendtocy  of 
Vera  Cruz,  on  the  east  by  the  kingdom  of  Guati- 
fnala,  on  the  vi  e  t  by  the  province  of  Puebia,  and 
pa  the  south  for  a  length  of  coast  of  i  1  leagues 
by  the  Great  Ocean*  Its  extent  exceeds  that  of 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  together;  and  its  absolute 
p9pulation  is  nine  times  less;  consequently  its 
relative  population  is,  equal  to  that  of  European 
Russia. 
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ANALYSIS.    /  VII.  Intendancy  of  Oaxaca. 

The  mountainous  soil  of,  the  intendancy  of 
Oaxaca  forms  a  singular  contrast  with  that  of  the 
provinces  of  Fuebla,  Mexico^  and  Valladolid.  In 
place  of  the  strata  of  basaltes,  amygdaloid,  and 
porphyry  with  griinstein  base,  which  cover  the 
ground  of  Anahuac  from  the  iS"*  to  the  ^^'^  of 
latitude,  we  find  only  granite  and  gneiss  in  the 
mountauns  of  Mixteca  and  Zapoteca.  The  chain 
of  mountains  of  trapp  formation  only  recommences 
to  the  south-east  on  the  western  coast  of  the  king- 
dom of  Guatimala.  We  know  the  height  of  none 
of  these  granitical  summits  of  the  intendancy  of 
Oaxaca.  The  inhabitants  of  this  fine  country 
consider  the  Cerro  de  Senpualtepec,  near  Vilalta, 
from  which  both  seas  are  visible,  as  one  of  the 
most  elevated  of  these  summits.  However,  this 
extent  of  horizon  would  only  indicate  a  height  of 
3S50  metres^.  It  is  said  that  the  same  spectacle 
may  be  enjoyed  at  la  Ginetia,  on  the  limits  of  the 
bishoprics  of  Oaxacan  and  Chiapa,  at  IS  leagues 
« 

*The  visual  horizon  of  a  mountain  of  2350  metres  (77^9 
feel)  of  elevation  has  a  diameter  of  3^  20^.  The  question  bat 
been  discussed  if  the  two  seas  could  be  visible  from  the  warn* 
xrit  of  the  Neyado  de  Toloca.  The  visual  horison  of  this  haa 
i?.^9i'  or  58  leagues  of  radius,  supposing  only  an  ordinary  re^ 
f ' ;  '  on.  The  two  coasts  of  Mexico  nearest  to  the  Nevado, 
ih?. ;  .'f  Coyuca  and  Tuspan,  are  at  a  distance  of  54  and  04 
.l:.r- a.*  from  it. 
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dtstaoce  firopi  the  port  of  Tehuaiftepcc»  on  the  great 
road  from  Guatunala  to  Mexico. 

The  yegetatiott  is  beautiful  and  vigorous  through- 
out  the  whole  province  of  Oaxaca,  and  especially 
half  way  down  the  declivity  in  the  temperate  region, 
in  which  the  rains  are  very  copious  from  the  month 
of  May  to  the  month  of  October.  At  the  village 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Tule,  three  leagues  east  from 
the  capital,  between  Santa  Lucia  and  TIacochi- 
guaya,  there  is  an  enormous  trunc  of  cupressus 
disticha  (sabino)  of  36  metres*  iq.  circumference. 
This  ancient  tree  is  consequently  larger  than  the  cy« 
press  of  Atlixco,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
the  dragonnier  of  the  Canary  Islands,  and  all  the 
boafoabs  (Adansonise)  of  Africa.  But  on  ex* 
amining  it  narrowly,  M.  Anza  observes  that  what 
excites  the  admiradon  of  travellers  is  not  a  smgle 
individual,  and  that  three  united  truncs  form  the 
£aimous  sabino  of  Santa  Maria  del  Tule. 

The  intendancy  of  Oaxaca  comprehends  two 
mountainous  countries,  which  from  the  remotest 
dmes  went  under  the  names  of  Mivteca  and  Tza* 
potec4U  These  denominations,  which  remain  to 
diis  day,  indicate  a  great  diversity  of  origin  among 
the  nadves.  The  cdd  Mixtecapan  is  now  divided 
into  upper  and  lower  Mixteca  {Mixteca  alta  y 

*  118  feet    TramM. 
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basd).    The  eastern  Junit  of  the  former^  which 
adjoins  theintendancy  of  Puebla,  runiS  in  a  direction 
i^pm  Ticomabacca^  l)y  Quaxiniquilapa,  toward^ 
the  iSouih  Sea»    It  passes  between  Colotopeque 
md  Tamasulapa.    The  Indians  pf  Mixteqa  ar^^  a^ 
active,  intelligent,  and  industrious  people.  ^       ^^^- 
»;  If  tbe  province  of  Oaxac^  contains  jfio  vp^sx^ 
ments  of  ancient  Aztec  architecture  ^^ujilly  a^stonj 
ishii)g  frcin  their  dimensions  as  the  bouses  pf  t^ 
f^^^{teocaUis\  of  Ciu)l4ilsL»  Papantla^.  and  Teotihua; 
cap,  it  contains  the  ruins  oi  edificts  more  rem^rl^* 
able  for  their  symmetry  and  the^elega|i9e  of  iheu: 
prnameiits*    The  Malb  oC  ihe  palace  of  Mitff^ 
arc  decorated  with  jGrerj'^e.y,  and  labyrip^^^     in 
jno^^ic  of  spi^l;  porphyry  stones.  .We  perceiv^ 
in  them  the  same  design  which  we  admire  in  the 
yases  fal.ely  called  Tuscan,  or  in  the  frise  of  thj 
old  ttm^Xt  oi iD(^^s^,Redjtcolus^\\^^         gTP^^9  gf 
(he. nymph  Egeria  at  Ronif.     I  caused,  par^  ojF 
|he§c  American  ruins  to J^e  engr^yejl,. which ,  wer^ 
very  carefully  drawi^  by  Colonel  J)ou  Redrg  de  ^ 
^guna,  and  by  an  able  architect^  Don  Luis  Mar« 
tjat^.  If  we  are  justly  struck  witl^  tjif;  great  analog)^' 
|>etween  ^the  ornaments  pf  ^e  palace  of  M;tla  ,an4 
^hqse  employed  by  the  Greeks  and  Rqmans.  wc 
are  not  on  that  account  to  give  ourselves  lightly  up 
to  historical  hyphotheses,  on  the^possibility  of  the 
existence  of  ancient  communications  between  the 
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♦wcpfcAuritietfts;  iWfe'must  hot  fcrjgct,  ttiat  undei^ 
almost  every  zone  (as'  I  have  ^elsfe where' endea- 
toureffl  tlyderndttitratd)  'mankind  tkke  a  pleasure 
Ifr  a'A^tfcirikal^i'epetrtlbn  of  the  same  forms  whicK 
coii8tIt«ip8" fh^  l^liiicipal  character '  of  all  tfcat  we 
eaifr  6Vet<^ttg5*;  •  Btfdandef s,  labyriAths,  and  ara- 


•:    l.r    i,.)l  ?•.»<*» 


giiiAa»,-^a  •  #otfl*'  '♦^ich '  iheans  'i^ii ;  ae^'^^/iexifcar 


ltang«Hig€Ma't>fec<f  of  sadness;  '''It/iTzapdfec 'tii- 
diaDs  call  it  Zeoifle,^^hith  sigfti!{^''T'6mt;:  '  In 
fccttht! 'palace irf^Mitla;  the  antiqliity  of  wliich  is 
«hlai(Hrai'iiirgf^»  kecordiiJg  t6  the  'tVaditlnri  of  th.e 
»Mvei,  bi  b^aisb'lfndrffest  f/om*iiie  distnblitioij  of 
ils  pirts,  a  pAhce' cofisirucied*  over'  tlie'tc/mbs^of 
fhfe^kiiig*.  '''\Hi^iiiimti\6  w/iicK'the sovere^^^^ 
ikftiWd^  sdmeWe^dh'^he^cfeath  dfa  sdii^  a  wife! 
4t  a  m'dthyri  '  <!!dnfp'at:m^  '/he  niagiditude  of  .these 
fofcllfevWith'  t!ftfe*»sifaaIfeLess''oiF'ttie  , houses  wh'ch 
i«rvM  foi^^fitbbdle^  t6  the  living,  we  feel  inclined  tp 
sSLtT^lh'Dibdbriis  Siculus  ilib;  \.c.  .5 1  •)  'that  tKerie 
Afc  nations  \vh6  erfcct  sumptuous  monunTe;its  for 
Ibe 'dedd,  bWaUseVlbdklilg  on'this  life  as  sliort  and 

*  M.  Zoega,  the  most  profound  conDoiss^enr  in  Egypf  i^n  dn* 
tiquililM^tiAls  illlci&'\Ael[iuriotis  observation  that  the  Egyptiaos 
iuive  Qever  employed  this  species  of  ornaments 
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passing,  they  think  it  unworthy  the  trouble  of 
constructing  them  for  the  living. 

The  palace,  or  rather  the  tombs  of  Mitia, 
form  three  edifices  symmetrically  placed  in  an 
extremely  romantic  situation.  The  principal  edi- 
fice is  in  best  preservation,  and  is  nearly  40  me* 
tres^  in  length.  A  stair  formed  in  a  pit  leads  to^ 
a  subterraneous  apartment  of  S7  metres  in  length 
and  8t  in  breadth.  This  gloomy  apartment  is 
covered  with  the  same  Grecqucs  which  ornament 
the  exterior  walls  of  the  edifice. 

But  what  distinguishes  the  ruins  of  Mitla  from 
all  the  other  remains  of  Mexican  architecture,  it 
six  porphyry  columns  which  are  placed  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  hall  and  support  the  deling.  These 
columns,  almost  the  only  ones  found  in  the  new 
continent,  bear  strong  marks  of  the  infancy  of 
the  art.  They  have  neiiher  base  nor  capitals.  A 
simple  contraction  of  the  upper  part  is  only  to  be 
remarked.  Their  total  height  is  five  metres  \ ;  but 
their  shaft  is  of  one  piece  of  amphibolous  porphyry. 
Broken  down  fragments,  for  ages  heaped  together^ 
conceal  more  than  a  third  of  the  hdght  of  these 
columns.     On  uncovering  them  M.  Martin  found 


•  laiftet.    TroM.  tSSftetbyOO.    TVanr. 
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their  height  equal  to  six  diameters,  or  12  modules. 
Hence  the  symmetry  would  be  still  lighter  than 
that  of  the  Tuscan  order,  if  the  interior  diameter 
of  the  columns  of  Mitla  were  not  in  the  proportion 
of  3 :  ^2  to  their  upper  diameter. 

The  distribution  of  the  apartments  in  the  interior 
of  thi>>  singular  edifice  bears  a  striking  analogy  to 
what  has  been  remarked  in  the  monuments  of 
Upper  E)^ypt,  drawn  by  M.  Denon  and  the  savans^ 
who  compose  the  institute  of  Cairo.  M.  de  La- 
guna  found  in  the  ruins  of  Mitla  curious  paintings 
representing  warlike  trophies  and  sacrifices.  I 
shall  have  occasion  elsewhere  (in  the  historical  ac- 
count of  my  travels)  to  return  to  these  remains  of 
ancient  civilization. 

The  intendancy  of  Oaxaca  has  alone  preserved 
the  cultivation  of  cochineal  (coccus  cacti),  a  branch 
of  industry  which  it  formerly  shared  with  the  pro- 
vinces  of  Puebla  and  New  Galicia. 

The  family  of  Hernan  Cortez  bears  the  title  of 
Marquis  of  the  Valley  of  Oaxaca.  The  property 
is  composed  of  the  four  villas  del  Marquesado  and 
49  villages,  which  contain  17>700  inhabitants. 

The  most  remarkable  places  of  this  province 
are; 

Oaxaca^  or  Guaxaca^  the  ancient  Hu- 
axyacac,  called  Antequera  at  the  be- 

VOL.  II.  B 
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ginning  of  the  conquest.  Thiery  de 
Menonvilleonly  assigns  6000  inhabitants 
to  it;  but  by  the  enumeration  in  17921 
it  was  found  to  contain  -        ^        S4,000 

Tehuantepec  or  Teguaniepeque^  a  port  situated 
in  the  bottom  of  the  creek,  formed  by  the  ocean 
between  the  small  villages  of  San  Francisco,  San 
Dionisio,  and  Santa  Maria  de  la  Mar.  This  port, 
impeded  by  a  very  dangerous  bar,  will  become 
one  day  of  ^reat  consequence  when  navigation  in 
general,  and  especially  the  transport  of  the  indigo 
of  Guatimala,  shall  become  more  frequent  by  the 
Rio  Guasacualco. 

San  Antonio  de  los  Cues,  a  very  populous  place 

on  the  road  from  Orizaba  to  Oazaca,  celebrated 

for  the  remains  of  ancient  Mexican  fortifications. 

> 

The  mines  of  this  intendancy  worked  with  the* 
greatest  care  are,  Villalta,  Zolaga,  Yxtepezi,  and 
Totomostla. 
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VIIL  Intendancy  of 
Mefidtf. 

4^5,800 

5,9r7 

81 

This  intendailcy,  eoncermng  which  valuable 
Hiformation'  has  been  furnished  to  us  by  M. 
Gilbert*,-  comprehends  the  great  peninsula  of 
Yucatan,  situated  between  the  bays  of  Campeche 
and  Honduras.  It  is  at  Cape  Catoche,  jfifcy-one 
leagues  distailt  from  the  calcareous  hills  of  Cape 
Saint  Antony,  that  Mexico  appears  before  the 
irruption  of  the  ocean  to  have  been  joined  to  the 
island  of  Cuba. 

The  province  of  Merida  is  bounded  on  thi 
iotttb  By  the  kingdom  of  Guatimala,  on  the  east 


*  This  cnligfetened  observer  went  over  a  great  part  of  the 
Spanish  colonies.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  in  a  shi{^ 
wreck  south  from  th6  island  of  Cuba,  among  the  shallows  of 
fhe  Jardms  du  Rni,  of  which  I  determined  the  astronoraieal 
position,  th^  statistical  materials  Collected  by  him.  It  is  pro- 
per to  obterve  here,  that  without  knowing  the  data  of  which 
I  ^as  in  possession,  Nir.  Gilbert,  by  estimating  himself  the 
litimber  of  villages  and  thetr  popnlation,  concluded  that  Yuc&*' 
tan  contained,  in  1801>  nearly  half  a  million  of  inbabitaat^^f 
att  casta  and  colotirs.  ' 

E   3 
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by  the  intendancy  of  Vera  Cruz,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Rio  Baraderas,  called  also  the 
river  of  Crocodiles  [Lagartos);  on  the  west  by 
the  English  establishments  which  extend  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Hondo  to  the  north  of  the  bay 
of  Hanover,  opposite  the  island  of  Ubero  (Amber- 
gris key).  In  this  quarter  Salamanca,  or  the 
small  fort  of  San  Felipe  de  Bacalary  is  the  most 
;}outhe1*n  point  inhabited  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  of  which  the  northern 
coast  from  Cape  Catoche,near  the  island  of  Contoy, 
to  the  Punta  de  Piedras  (a  length  of  8 1  leagues),  fol- 
lows  exactly  the  direction  of  the  ciu^rent  of  rotation^ 
is  a  vast  plain  intersected  in  its  interior  from  north- 
west to  south-west  by  a  chain  of  hills  of  small  eleva- 
tion. The  country  which  extends  east  from  these 
hills  towards  the  bays,  of  the  Ascension- and^Santo 
Spirito  appears  to  be  the  most  fertile,  and  was 
earliest  inhabited.  The  ruins  of  European  edifices 
discoverable  in  the  island  Cosumel,  in  the  midst  of  a- 
grove  of  palm  trees,  indicate  that  this  island,  which 
is  now  uninhabited^  was  at  the  commencement  of 
the  conquest  peopled  by  Spanish  colonists.  Since 
the  settlement  of  the  English  between  Omo  and 
Rio  Hondo,  the  government,  to  diminish  the  con- 
traband trade,  concentrated  the  Spanish  and  Indian 
population  in  the  part  of  the  peninsula  west  from 
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the  mountains  of  Yucatan.  Colonists  are  not 
pennitted  to  settle  on  the  western  coast*,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Bacalar  and  Rio  Hondo.  All 
this  vast  country  remains  uninhabited,  with  the 
exception  of  the  military  post  [presidio]  of  Sala- 
manca. 

The  intendancy  of  Merida  is  one  of  the  warmest 
and  yet  one  of  the  healthiest  of  equinoxial  Ame- 
rica. .  This  salubrity  ought  undoubtedly  to.  be 
attributed  in  Yucatan  as  well  as  at  Coro,  Cumana, 
and  the  island  of  Marguerite,  to  the  extreme  dry- 
ness of  the  soil  and  atmosphere.  .  On  the  whole 
coast  from  Campeche,  or  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  de  San  Francisco  to  Cape  Catoche,  the  naviga- 
tor does  not  find  a  single  spring  of  fresh  water. 
Near  this  cape  nature  has  repeated  the  same  phe- 
nomenon  which  appears  in  the  island  of  Cuba  in 
the  bay  of  Xagua,  described  by  me  in  another 
placet.  On  the  northern  coast  of  Yucatan,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Lagartos,  400  metres  from  the 
shore  J,  springs  of  fresh  water  spout  up  from 
amidst  the  salt  water.  These  remarkable  springs 
are  called  the  mouths  [boccas]  de  ConiL  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  from  some  strong  hydrostatical  pression, 

♦  Evidently  eastern  coast.     Trans, 

t  In  my  Tableaux  de  la  Nature,  vol.  II.  p.  174  and  235. 

I  1312  feet.     Trans. 
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the  fresh  water,  after  burning  through  the  banks 
of  calcarious  rock  between  the  clefts  of  which  it 
had  flowed,  rises  above  the  }evel  of  the  sah  water* 
The  Indians  of  this  intendancy  speak  the  Maya 
langu  ge,  which  is  extremely  guttural,  and  of  which 
there  are  four  tolerably  complete  dictionaries  by 
Pedro  lieltan,  Andres  de  Avendano,  Fray  Antonip 
de  Ciudad  Real,  and  Luis  de  Villalpando.  The 
peninsula  of  Yucatan  was  never  subject  to  the 
^lexican  or  Aztec  kings.  However,  the  first 
conquerors  Eernal  Diaz,  ][iernandez  de  Cordova, 
and  the  valorous  Juan  de  Grixalva,  were  struck 
with  the  advanced  civilization  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  peninsula.  They  found  houses  built  of  stone 
cemented  with  lime,  pyramidal  edifices  (teocallis) 
which  they  compared  to  Moorish  mosques,  fields 
enclosed  with  hedges,  and  the  people  clothed^ 
civilized,  and  very  different  from  the  natives  of 
the  island  of  Cuba^.  Many  ruins,  particularly  of 
sepulchral  monuments  (guacas)^  are  still  to  be 
discovered  to  the  east  of  the  small  central  chain  of 
mountains.  Several  Indian  tribes  have  preserved 
the^r  independence  in  the  southern  part  of  this 

*  Bemal  Diaz  adjudged  the  palm  of  superior  civilisation  t|^ 
tbe  natives  of  Yucatan,  because  he  f«und  *'  bus  vergvengas  cu^ 
hUrtas,^*  Tuvimos  los,  says  he«  por  hambrcM  mat  de  razon  que 
a  ioi  Indios  de  Cuba,  Wbj?  porque  andavan  los  de  Cuba  can 
fus  verf^uenqas  defuera  !    Hist  Vcfd/  folio  2.  col.  3.    Trtnt^ 
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hilly  district,  which  is  almost  inaccessible  from 
thick  forests  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation. 
'  The  province  of  Merida,  like  all  the  countries 
of  the  torrid  zone,  of  which  the  surface  does  not 
rise  more  than  1300  metres  ^  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  yields  only  for  the  sustenance  of  the  inha^ 
bitants  maize,  jatropha,  and  dioscorea  root$,  but 
no  Europiean  grain.  The  trees  which  furnish  the 
famous  Campeche  wood  {hcematoxylon  campechi-' 
anum  L.)  grow  in  abundance  in  several  districts  of 
this  intendancy.  The  cutting  {^cartes,  de  pah 
Campeche)  takes  place  annually  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Champoton,  the  mouth  of  which  is  south 
from  the  town  of  Campeche,  within  four  leagues  of 
the  small  village  of  Lerma.  It  is  only  with  an 
extraordinary  permission  from  the  intendant  of 
Merida,  who  bears  the  title  of  ^«?erwor  c^pVtfiw- 
general^  that  the  merchant  can  from  time  to  time 
cut  down  Campeche  wood  to  the  east  of  the  moun- 
tains near  the  bays  of  Ascension,  Todos  los  Santos, 
and  £1  Espirito  Santo.  In  these  creeks  of  the 
eastern  coast  the  English  carry  on  an  ^ctensive 
and  lucrative  contraband  trade..  The  Campeche 
wood,  after  being  cut  down,  must  dry  for  a  year 
before  it  am  be  sent  to  Vera  Cruz,  the  Havanah, 
#r  Cadiz.    The  quintal  of  this  dried  wood  (pah 

•4264fe0i.    Trm$. 
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de  tinta)  is  sold  at  Campeche  for  two  piastres,  to 
two  piajitres  and  a  half*  (from  10  f.  60  c.  to  12 
f.  88  c.)-  The  haemotoxylon,  so  abundant  in 
Yucatan  and  the  Honduras  coast,  is  also  to  be  found 
scattered  throughout  all  the  forests  of  equinoxial 
America,  wherever  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
air  is  not  below  22"^  t  of  the  centigrade  thermo- 
meter. The  coast  of  Paria,  in  the  province  of 
New  Andalusia,  may  one  day  carry  on  a  consider- 
able trade  in  Campeche  and  Brazil  {ccemlpinia) 
V'ood,  which  it  produces  in  great  abundance. 

The  most  remarkable  places  of  the  intendancy 
of  JVlerida  ard : 

Population. 

Merida  de  Yucatan^  the  capital,  ten 
leagues  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  in 
an  arid  plain.  The  small  port  of  Merida 
is  called  Sizal^  to  the  west  of  Chaboana, 
opposite  a  sand  bank,  nearly  twelve 
leagues  in  length.  ...      10^000 

Campeche^  on  the  Rio  de  San  Francisco, 
with  a  port  which  is  not  very  secure. 
Vessels  are  obliged  to  anchor  a  good  way 
from  the  shore.  In  the  Maya  language, 
cam  signifies  serpent,  and  peche  the  little 

*  From  %B.  gd..to  10s.  1  \d.     Trans. 
t  7 1°  of  Fahrenheit.    Trans. 
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Fopulatiou. 

insect  (acarus),  called  by  the  Spaniards 
garapataj  which  penetrates  the  skin, 
and  occasions  a  smart  pain.  Between 
Campeche  and  Merida  are  two  very 
considerable  Indian  villages  called  Xam->, 
polan  and  Equetchecan.  The  exportation 
of  wax  of  Yucatan  is  one  of  the  most 
lucrative  branches  of  trade.  The  habitual 
population  of  the  town  is  -         -         6,000 

Falladolidj  a  small  town,  of  which  the  environs 
produce  abundance  of  cotton  of  an  excellent  qua- 
lity. This  cotton,  how  ever,  brings  a  poor  price, 
because  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  adhering  very 
much  to  the  grain.  They  cannot  clean  it  {despe- 
pitar^  or  desmotar)  in  the  country  ;  and  two-thirds 
'  of  its  value  is  absorbed  in  freight,  on  account  of  the 
'  weight  of  the  grain. 
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in 

1803. 

Rxtent 
of  Sur- 
face in 
square 
Leagues. 

No.  of 
lubabi- 
tants 
to  the 
square 
League. 

IX.  Intendancy  of 
Vera  Cruz. 

156,000 

4,141 

36 

This  pfoyince,  situated  under  the  burning  sun 
of  the  tropics,  extends  along  the  Mescican  gulf, 
jlrpm  the  Rio  Baraderas  (or  de  los  Juagartos)  to 
the  great  river  of  Panuco,  "which  rises  in  the  me- 
Italliftrous  mountains  of  San  Luis  Potosi.  Hence 
this  mtendancy  includes  a  very  considerable  part 
of  the  astern  coast  of  New  3pain..  Its  lengthy 
from  the  bay  of  Terminos  near  tKe  island  of  Car- 
pien  to  the  small  port  of  T^mpico>  i$  SIO  leagues, 
while  its  breadth  is  only  in  general  from  ^5  to  ^8 
leagues.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  penin* 
sula  of  Merida;  oji  the  west  by  the  intendancies  of 
Oazaca,  Puebla,  and  Mexico ;  and  on  the  north 
by  the  colony  of  New  Santander^^ 

A  glance  bestowed  on  the  £th  and  6th  platei 
accompanying  this  work  will  show  tbi^  extraordi* 
nary  conforiQiation  of  this  country^  whi.h  was 
formerly  compreh.ended  under  the  denomination 
of  Cuettachilan.  There  are  few  regions  in  the 
new  continent  where  the  traveller  is  more  struck 
with  the  assemblage  of  the  most  opposite  climates^ 
A)l  the  western  part  of  the  intendancy  of  Vera 
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Cruz  forms  the  declivity  of  the  Cordilleras  of 
^ahuac.  In  the  space  of  a  day  the  inhabitants 
descend  from  the  regions  of  eternal  snow  to  the 
plains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sra,  wliere  the  most 
suffocating  heat  prevails.  The  admirable  order 
.with  which  different  tribes  of  vegetables  rise  above 
one  another  by  strata,  as  it  were,  is  no  where  more 
perceptible  than  in  ascending  from  the  port  of 
Vera  Cruz  to  the  table*land  of  Peiote.  We  see 
there  the  physiognomy  of  the  country,  the  aspect 
of  the  sky,  the  form  of  plants,  the  figures  of 
animals,  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
kind  of  cultivation  followed  by  them,  assume  a  dif- 
ferent appearance  at  every  step  of  our  progress. 

As  we  ascend,  nature  appears  gradually  less 
animated,  the  beauty  of  the  vegetable  forms  di- 
ipinisbes,  the  shoots  become  less  succulent,  and 
the  flowers  less  coloured*  The  aspect  of  the  Mez« 
icanoak^  quiets  the  alarms  of  travellers  newly  landed 
at  Vera  Cruz.  Its  presence  demonstrates  to  him 
that  he  has  left  behind  him  the  2one  so  justly 
dreaded  by  the  people  of  the  north,  under  which 
the  yellow  fever  exercises  its  ravages  in  New  Spaio^, 
This  inferior  limit  of  oaks  warns  the  colonist  who 
inhabits  the  central  table-land  how  far  he  may 
descend  towards  the  coast,  without  dread  of  the 
piortal  disease  of  the  vomito.  Forests  of  liquid* 
amtMur,  near  XaJapa,  anaoupce  by  the  freshness  o£ 
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their  verdure  that  this  is  the  elevation  at  which  the 
clouds  suspended  over  the  ocean  come  in  contact 
with  the  basaltic  summits  of  the  Cordillera.  A 
little  higher,  near  la  Banderilla,  the  nutritive  fruit 
of  the  banana  tree  comes  no  longer  to  maturity. 
In  this  foggy  and  cold  region,  therefore,  want  spurs 
on  the  Indian  to  labour  and  excites  his  jndustry. 
At  the  height  of  San  IVIiguel  pines  begin  to  mingle 
with  the  oaks,  which  are  found  by  the  traveller  as 
high  as  the  elevated  plains  of  Perote,  where  he 
beholds  the  delightful  aspect  of  fields  sown  with 
wheat.  Eight  hundred  metres  higher  the  cold- 
ness of  the  climate  will  no  longer  admit  of  the 
vegetation  of  oaks ;  and  pines  alone  there  cover 
the  rocks,  whose  summits  enter  the  zone  of  eternal 
snow.  Thus  in  a  few  hours  the  naturalist  in  this 
miraculous  country  ascends  the  whole  scale  of 
vegetation  from  the  heliconia  and  the  banana 
plant,  whose  glossy  leaves  swell  out  into  extraordi- 
nary dimensions,  to  the  stunted  parenchyma  of  the 
resinous  trees  \ 

The  province  of  Vera  Cruz  is  enriched  by  na- 
ture with  the  most  precious  productions.  At  the 
foot  of  the  Cordillera,  in  the  ever-green  forests  of 
Papantla,  Naulla,  and  S.  Andre  Tuxtla,  grows  thc- 
epidendrum  vanilla,  of  which  the  odoriferoiis  fruit 
is  employed  for  perfuming  chocolate.  The  beau« 
tifttl  convolvulus  jalapse  grows  near  the  Indian 
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villages  of  CoHpa  and  Misantla,  of  which  the 
tuberose  root  furnishes  the  jalap,  one  of  the  most 
energetic  and  beneficent  purgatives.     The  myrtle 
(jnyrtus  pimenta)^  of  which  the  grain  forms  an 
agreeable  spice,  well  known  in  trade  by  the  name 
oipimienta  de  Tabasco^  is  produced  in  the  forests 
which  extend  towards  the  river  of  Baraderas,  m  the 
eastern  part  of  the  intendancy  of  Vera  Cruz.    The 
cocoa  of  Acayucan  would  be  in  request  if  the 
natives  were  to  apply  themselves  more  assiduously 
to  the  cultivation  of  cocoa  trees.     On  the  eastern 
and  southern  declivities  of  the  Pic  d'Orizaba,  in  the 
vallies  which  extend  towards  the  small  town  of 
Cordoba,  tobacco  of  an  excellent  quality  is  cul- 
tivated, which  yields  an  annual  revenue  to  the 
crown  of  more  than  18  millions  of  francs*.     The 
similax,  of  which  the  root  is  the  true  salsaparilla, 
grows  in  the  humid  and  umbrageous  ravins  of  the 
Cordillera.  '  The  cotton  of  the  coast  of  Vera  Cruz 
is  celebrated  for  its  fineness  and  whiteness.     The 
sugar-cane  yields  nearly  as  much  sugar  as  in  the 
island  of  Cuba,  and  more  than  in  the  plantations 
of  St.  Domingo. 

This  intendancy  alone  would  keep  alive  the 
commerce  of  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  if  the  number 
of  colonists  was  greater,  and  if  their  laziness,  the 

V 

*  750,060/.  sterling.     Trans. 
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effect  of  the  bounty  of  nature,  and  the  facility  of 
providing  without  effort  for  the  most  urgent  wants 
of  life^did  not  impede  the  progress  of  industry* 
The  old  population  of  Mexico  was  concentrated  in 
the  interior  of  the  country  on  the  table^land.   The 
Mexican  tribes  who  tame  from  northern  countries^ 
as  we  have  already  explained,  gave  the  preference 
in  their  migrations  to  the  ridges  of  the  Cordilleras, 
because  they  found  on  them  a  climate  anal()gous 
to  that  of  their  native  country.     No  doubt,  on  the 
first  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  coast  of  Chal- 
chiuhcuecan  (Vera  Gruz),  all  the  country  from  the 
river  of  Papaloapan  (Alvarado  to  Huaxtecapan)^ 
was  better  inhabited  and  better  cultivated  than  it 
now  is.     However,  the  conquerors  found  as  they 
ascended   the   table-land  the  villages  closer  to- 
gether, the  fields  divided  into  smaller  portions,  and 
the  people  more  polished.     The  Spaniards,  who 
imagined  they  founded  new  cities  when  they  gave 
European   names   to  Aztec  cities^  followed  the 
traces  of  the  indigenous  civilization.    They  had 
very  powefful  motives  for  inhabiting  the  table^land 
of  Anahuac.    Ihey  dreaded  the  heat  and  the 
diseases  which  prevail  in  the  plains.     The  search 
after  the  precious  metals,  the  cultivation  of  Euro- 
pean grain  and  fruit,  the  analogy  of  the  climate 
with  that  of  the  Castilles,  and  the  other  causes 
indicated  in  the  fourth  chapter,  all  concurred  tm 
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fix  them  on  the  ridge  of  the  Cordillera.  So  long 
as  the  EncomenderoSf  abusing  the  rights  which 
they  derived  from  the  laws,  treated  the  Indians  as 
serfs,  a  great  numbtr  of  them  were  transported 
from  the  regions  of  the  coast  to  the  table-land  in 
the  interior,  either  to  work  in  the  mines,  or  merely 
that  they  might  be  near  the  habitation  of  their 
masters.  For  two  centuries  the  trade  in  indigo, 
sugar,  and  cotton,  was  next  to  nothing.  The 
whites  could  by  no  means  be  induced  to  settle  in 
the  plains,  where  the  true  Indian  climate  prevails ; 
and  one  would  say  that  the  Europeans  came  under 
the  tropics  merely  to  inhabit  the  temperate  zone. 

Since  the  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
sugar,  and  since  the  new  continent  has  come  to 
furnish  many  of  the  productions  formerly  pro* 
cured  only  in  Asia  and  Africa,  the  plains  (tierras 
calientes)  afford^  no  dopbt,  a  greater  inducement 
to  colonization.  Hence,  sugar  and  cotton  planta- 
tions have  been  multiplying  in  the  province  of 
Vera  Cruz,  especially  since  the  fatal  events  at  St. 
Domingo,  which  have  given  a  great  stimulus  to 
industry  in'  the  Spanish  colonies.  However,  the 
progress  hitherto  has  not  been  very  remarkable  on 
the  Mexican  coast.  It  will  require  centuries  to 
re-people  these  deserts.  Spaces  of  many  square 
leagues  are  now  only  occupied  by  two  or  thf^c 
huts  {hattos  de  ganado)^  around  which  stray  herds 
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of  half  wild  cattle.  A  small  number  of  powerful 
families  who  live  on  the  central  table-land  possess 
the  greatest  part  of  the  shores  of  the  intendancies 
of  Vera  Cruz  and  San  Luis  Potosi.  No  agrarian 
law  forces  these  rich  proprietors  to  sell  their 
??2at/orazgos,  if  they  persist  in  refusing  to  bring  the 
immense  territories  which  belong  to  them  under 
cultivation.  They  harass  their  f^irmers,  and  turn 
them  away  at  pleasure. 

To  this  evil,  which  is  common  to  the  coast  of 
the  gulph  of  Mexico,  with  Andalusia  and  a  great 
part  of  Spain,  other  causes  of  depopulation  must 
be  added.  The  militia  of  the  intendancy  of  Vera 
Cruz  is  much  too  numerous  for  a  country  so 
thinly  inhabited.  This  service  oppresses  the  la- 
bourer. He  flees  from  the  coast  to  avoid  being 
compelled  to  enter  into  the  corps  of  the  ianceros  ^nd 
the  miliciaiws.  The  levies  for  sailors  to  the  royal 
navy  are  also  too  frequently  repeated,  and  executed 
in  too  arbitrary  a  manner.  Hithtrto  the  govern- 
ment has  neglected  every  means  for  increasing  the 
population  of  this  desert  coast.  From  this  state 
of  things  results  a  great  want  of  hands,  and  a 
scarcity  of  provisions,  singular  enough  in  a  country 
of  such  great  fertility.  The  wages  of  an  ordinary 
workman  at  Vera  Cruz  are  from  5  to  6  francs* 

*  From  48.  2d.  to  56.    Trans, 
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^r  day.  A  master  mason,  and  every  man  who 
follows  a  particular  trade,  gains  from  15  to  20 
francs  per  day,  that  is  to  say,  three  times  as  much 
as  on  the  central  table-land. 

The  infendancy  of  Vera  Cruz  contains  within 
its  limits  two  colossal  summits,  of  which  the  one, 
llheVolcan  d'Orizabuy  is,  after  the  Popocatepetl,  the 
most  elevated  mountain  of  New  Spain.  The 
summit  of  this  truncated  cone  is  inclined  to  the 
S.E.  by'  which  means  the  crater  is  visible  at  a 
great  distance  even  from  the  city  of  Xalapa.  The 
other  summit,  the  Coffre  de  PerotCj  according  to 
my  meaisurement,  is  nearly  400  metres  higher  than 
the  Pic  of  Teneriffe*.  It  serves  for  signal  to 
the  sailors  who  put  in  at  Vera  Cruz.  As  this  cir* 
cumstance  renders  the  determination  of  its  astro- 
nomical position  of  great  importance,  I  observed 
drcum-meridian  altitudes  of  the  sun  on  the  Coffre 
itself.  A  thick  bed  of  pumice-stone  environs  this 
porphyritical  mountain.  Nothing  at  the  summit 
announces  a  crater;  but  the  currents  of  lava 
observable  between  the  small  villages  of  las  Vigas 
and  Hoya  appear  to  be  the  effects  of  a  very  old 
lateral  explosion.  The  small  Fokan  de  Tuxtla^ 
joining  the  Sierra  de  San  Martin,  is  situated  four 
leagues  from  the  coast,  S.E.  from  the  port  of 

*  1312  feet.     Trans. 

roL.  ir«  3 
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Vera  Cruz,  near  the  Indian  village  of  Santiago 
de  Tuxtla.  It  is  consequently  out  of  the  line 
ivhich  we  before  indicated  as  the  parallel  of  the 
burning  volcanoes  of  Mexico.  Its  last  eruption^ 
w  hich  was  very  considerable,  took  place  on  the 
2d  March,  1793,  The  roofs  of  the  houses  at 
Oaxaca,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Perote,  were  then 
covered  with  volcanic  ashes.  At  Perote,  which 
is  5^  leagues*  in  a  straight  line  distant  from  the 
volcano  of  Tuxtla,  the  subterraneous  noises  re* 
sembled  heavy  discharges  of  artillery. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  intendancy  of  Vera 
Cruz,  west  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Tecolutla, 
at  two  leagues  distance  from  the  great  Indian 
village  of  Papantla,  we  meet  with  a  pyramidal 
edifice  of  great  antiquity.  The  pyramid  of  Pa- 
pantla  rAnained  unknown  to  the  first  conquerors. 
It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  forest,  called 
Tajin  in  the  Totonac  language.  The  Indians 
concealed  this  monument,  the  object  of  an  andenc 

*  This  distance  is  greater  than  that  from  Naples  to  Rome; 
and  3ret  Vesuvius  is  not  even  beard  beyond  Gaeta.  M.  Bon* 
pland  and  myself  beard  distinctly  the  noise  of  the  Cotopaxi 
on  its  explosion  in  1 802,  in  die  South  Sea  to  the  west  of  the 
island  of  Puna,  72  leagties  distant  from  the  crater.  The  same 
t^olcano  was  heard  in  1 744  at  Honda  and  Mompox,  on  th« 
banks  of  the  river  Madelena.  fiee  my  QwgrapMt  da  PUudeSp 
page  53« 
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Veneratioilj^for  centuries  from  the  Spaniards;  and 
it  was ,  only  .disfovered  accidentally  by  some 
hunters  about  thirty  years  ago.  Thi^  pyramid  of 
Papantla  was, visited  by  M.  Dup^*,  an  observer 
of  great  modesty  and  learning,  who  has  long  em-  . 
ployed  himself  in  curious  researches  regarding  the 
idoI$  and  architecture  of  the  Mes^icans.  .  He  ex-. 
amined  carefully  the  cut  of  the  stones  of  which  it 
is  constructed  J  and  he  made  a  drav^ing  of  the 
hieroglyphics  with  which  these  enormous  stones 
are  covered;  It  is  to  be  wjj^hed  that  \\g^  would 
publish  the.  description  of  this  interesting  monu- 
ment. The  figure  t  published  in  1783,  in  the 
Gazette  of  Mexico,. is  extremely  imperfect.  , 
,  The  pyramid  of  Papantla  is  not  constructed  of 
bricks'  or  clay  mixed  with  whin  stones,  and  faced' 
v^ih  a'  wall  of  amygdaloid,  like  the .  pyramids  of 
Gholula  and  Teotihuacan ;  the  only  material^ 
employed  are  immense  sK)nes  pf  a  porphyritical 
shsLpe«  ,  Mortar  is  distinguishable  in.  the  seams. 
The  edifice,  however,  is  not  so  remarkable  for  its 
^t  as  for  it3  symno^try,  the  polish  of  the  stones, 

*  Captain  in  jthe  ^eryice  of  the  king  of  Sj^ain.   He  possqsse^ 
tbe  bust  in  basaltes  of  a  Mexican  priestess^  which  I  employed  , 
M.  Massard  to  engrave^  and  which  bears  great  resemblance  to 
tne  Calanthica  of  the  heads  of  Ists. 

t  See  also  Monvmenti  di  Architettura  Metskana  di  Pieira 
Mar^uezy  Ebma,  1804^  tab.  i. 

8  2 
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and  the  great  regularity  of  their  cut.  The  base  of 
the  pyramid  is  an  exact  square,  each  side  being 
25  metres*  in  length.  The  perpendicular  height 
appears  not  to  be  more  than  from  1 6  to  20  metres  t« 
This  monument,  like  all  the  Mexican  teocallis,  is 
composed  of  several  stages.  Six  are  still  distin- 
guishable, and  a  seventh  appears  to  be  concealed 
by  the  vegetation  with  which  the  sides  of  the  py- 
ramid are  covered.  A  great  stair  of  57  steps 
conducts  to' the  truncated  top  of  the  teocalli,  where 
the  human  victims  were  sacrificed.  On  ^ach  side 
of  the  great  stair  is  a  small  stair.  The  facing  of 
the  stories  is  adorned  with  hieroglyphics,  in  which 
serpents  and  crocodiles  carved  in  relievo  are 
discernible.  Each  story  contains  a  great  number 
of  square  niches  symmetrically  distributed.  In 
the  first  story  we  reckon  24  on  each  side,  in  the 
second  £0,  and  in  the  third  16.  The  number  of 
these  niches  in  the  body  of  the  pyramid  is  36Q^ 
and  there  are  1 2  in  the  stair  towards  the  east. 
The  Abb6  Marquez  supposes  that  this  number 
of  378  niches  has  some  allusion  to  a  calendar  of 
the  Mexicans ;  and  he  even  believes  that  in  each 
of  them  one  of  the  twenty  figures  was  repeated, 
which  in  the  hieroglyphical  language  of  the  Toul- 
ecs  served  as  a  symbol  for  marking  the  days  of 

•  92  fett.    Tram.  f  From  5S  to  65  feet.    Tram- 
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the  common  year,  and  the  intercalated  days  at  the 
€nd  of  the  cycles.  The  year  being  composed  of 
18  months,  of  which  each  had  20  days,  therfe 
would  then  be  360  days,  to  which,  agreeably  to 
the  Egyptian  practice,  five  complementary  days 
were  added,  called  nemontemi.  The  intercalation 
took  place  every  52  years,  by  adding  13  days  to 
the  cycle,  which  gives  360  +  5  +  IS  =378,  simple 
signs,  or  composed  of  the  days  of  the  civil  calendar^ 
which  was  called  compohualilhuitl^  or  tonalpohualli^ 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  comilhuitlapohualliztli^ 
or  ritual  calendar  used  by  the  priests  for  indicating 
the  return  of  sacrifices.  I  shall  not  attempt  here 
to  examine  the  hypothesis  of  the  Abbe  Marquez, 
which  has  a  resemblance  to  the  astronomical  ex- 
planations given  by  a  celebrated  historian*  of  the 
number  of  apartments  and  steps  found  in  tho 
.great  Egyptian  labyrinth. 

The  most  remarkable  cities  of  this  province 
are: 

Vera  CruZy  the  residence  of  the  intendant,  and 
the  centre  of  European  and  West  Indian  com- 
merce-  The  city,  is  beautifully  and  regularly 
built,  and  inhabited  by  well-informed  merchants, 
active  and  zealous  for  the  good  of  their  country. 

*  M.  Gatteren 
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The  incerior  police  has  been  much  improved  during 
these  few  years.  The  district  in  which  Vera 
Cruz  is  situated  was  formerly  called  ChalchiuH- 
cUccan.  Ihe  island  on  which  the  fortress  of  San 
Juan  de  Uliia  was  constructed  at  an  enormous 
expense  (according  to  vulgar 'tradition  at  an  ex- 
pense of  200  millions  of  francs*),  was  visited  by 
Juan  de  Grixalva  in  15 is.  He  gave  it  thd  name 
of  XJlua,  because  having  found  the  remains  of 
two  unfortunate  vjctimsf  there,' and  having  a^ked 
the  natives  why  they  sacrificed  men,  they  answered 
that  it  was  by  orders  of  the  kings  of  Acolhua  or 
Mexico;  The  Spaniards,  who  had  Indians  of 
Tucatan  for  interpreters,  mistook  the  answer,  and 
believed  Ulua  to  be  ihu  name  of  the  island.  It  is 
to  similar  mistakes  that  Peru,  the  coast  of  Paria, 
and  several  other  provinces,  owe  their  present 
names*  The  city  of  Vera  Cruz  is  frequently  called 
Vera  Cruz  Nucvoy  to  distinguish  it  from  Vera 
Cruz  Vieja,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Antigua,  considered  by  all  the  historians  as  the 
first  colony  founded  by  Cortez.  '  The  falsity  of 
this  opinion  has  been  proved  by  the  Abbe  Clavl- 

*  8,334,000/.  sterling.     Trans. 

t  It  appears  that  these  sacrifices  took  place  on  several  of  the 
small  islands  around  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz.  One  of  these 
islands,  the  dread  of  navigators,  still  bears  the  name  of  Ida  de 
Sacrjficio9.  > 
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gcro.  The  city  begun  in  1519,  and  called  Villa- 
ricaj  or  la  Villa  Rica  de  la  Vera  Cruz,  was  si- 
tuated at  three  leagues  distance  from  Cempoalla, 
the  head  town  of  the  Totonacs,  near  the  small 
port  of  Chiahuitzla,  which  we  can  with  difficulty 
recognize  in  Robertson's  work  under  the  name 
of  Quiabislah.  Three  years  afterwards  la  Villa 
Rica  was  deserted,  and  the  Spaniards  founded 
another  city,  to  the  south,  which  has  preserved  the 
name  of  V Antigua.  It  is  believed  in  the  country 
that  this  second  colony  was  again  abandoned  on 
account  of  the  vomitOj  which  at  that  period  cut  off 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  Europeans  who  landed 
in  the  hot  season.  The  viceroy,  County  de  Mon» 
terey,  who  governed  Mexico  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  ordered  the  foundations  of  the 
Nueva  Vera  Cruz,  or  present  city,  to  be  laid  op- 
posite the  island  of  San  Juan  d  Ulua  in  the 
district  of  Chalchiuhcuecan,  in  the  very  place 
where  Cortez  first  landed  on  the  2 1st  of  April, 
15^9.  This  third  city  of  Vera  Cruz  received  its 
privileges  of  city  only  under  Philip  III.  in  1615. 
It  is  situated  in  an  arid  plain,  destitute  of  running 
water,  on  which  the  north  winds,  which  blow  with 
impetuosity  from  October  till  April,  have  formed 
hills  of  moving  sand.  These  downs  {meganos  de 
arena)  change  their  form  and  situation  every  yean 
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They  are  from  8  to  1 2  metres  *  in  height,  and 
contribute  very  much  by  the  reverberation  of  the 
sun*s  rays,  and  the  high  temperature  which  they 
acquire  during  the  summer  months,  to  increase 
the  suffocating  heat  of  the  air  of  Vera  Cruz. 
Between  the  city  and  the  Aroyo  Gavilan,  in  the 
midst  of  the  downs,  are  marshy  grounds  covered 
with  mangles  and  other  brushwood.  The  stag- 
nant Waaler  of  the  Baxio  de  la  Tembladera,  and 
the  small  lakes  of  I'Hormiga,  el  Ra  xho  de  la 
Hortaliza,  and  Aijona,  "occasions  intermittent 
fevers  among  the  natives.  It  is.  not  improbable 
that  it  is  also  not  one  of  the  least  important  among 
the  fatal  causes  of  the  tomito  prieto,  which  we 
shall  examine  into  in  the  sequel  to  this  work.  All 
the  edifices  of  Vera  Cruz  are  constructed  of  ma- 
terials drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  the 
stony  habitation  of  the  madrepores  (pieclras  de  mu- 
cam) ;  for  no  rock  is  to  be  found  in  the  environs 
of  the  city.  The  secondary  formations,  which 
repose  on  the  porjjhyry  of  I'Encero,  and  which 
appear  only  near  Acazonica,  a  farm  of  the  Jesuits 
celebrated  for  its  quarries  of  beautifully  foliated 
gypsum,  are  covered  with  sand.  Water  is  found 
on  digging  the  sandy  soil  of  Vera  Cruz  at  the 
depth  of  a  metre  f ;  but  this  water  proceeds  from 
*  From  2(5  to  38  i^tt.    Trans.  f  9.8  feet.     Tratu. 
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the  filtration  of  the  marshes  formed  in  the  downs, 
Jt  is  rain  water,  which  has  been  in  contact  witld 
the  roots  of  vegetables;  and  is  of  a  veiy  bad 
quality,  and  only  used  for  washing.  The  lower 
people  (and  the  fact  is  important  for  the  medical 
topography  of  Vera  Cruz)  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  water  of  a  ditch  [zanja)  which 
comes  from  the  meganos^  and  is  somewhat  better 
than  the  well  water,  or  that  of  the  brook  of  Te- 
noya.  People  in  easy  circumstances,  however, 
drink  rain  water  collected  in  cisterns,  of  which  the 
construction  is  extremely  improper,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  beautiful  cisterns  (jdgibes)  of  the 
castle  of  San  Juan  d'UIua,  of  which  the  very  pure 
and  wholesome  m  ater  is  only  distributed  to  those 
in  the  military.  This  want  of  good  potable  water 
has  been  for  centuries  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
numerous  causes  of  the  diseases  of  the  inha^  itants. 
In  1704  a  project  was  formed  for  conducting  part 
of  the  fine  river  of  Xamapa  to  the  port  of  Vera 
Cruz.  King  Philip  V.  sent  a  French  engineer  to 
examine  the  ground.  The  engineer,  discontented, 
no  doubt,  with  liis  stay  in  a  ccmntry  so  hot  and 
disagreeable  to  live  in,  declared  the  execution  of 
the  project  impossible.  In  1756  the  debates  were 
renewed  among  the  engineers,  the  municipality^ 
the  governor,  the  viceroy's  assessor,  and  thd 
fiscal*    Hitherto  there  ^has  been  spent  ia  visits  of 
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persons  of  skill  and  judicial  expenses  (for  every 
ihing  becomes  a  law-suit  in  the  Spanish  colonics^) 
^he  sum  of  .,2.50,000  fiancs*.  Before  surveying 
the  ground,  a  dike  or  embankment  has  been 
formed  1100  merest  above  the  village  of  Xa- 
piapa,  at  an  expense  of  a  million  a  d  a  h.lf  of 
francs {,  which  is  now  nearly  half  des^troyed. 
The  government  has  levied  for  the$e  twelve  years 
on  the:  inhabitants  a  duty  on  flour,  which  brings 
in  annually  more  than  lou,000  francs  §.  A  stone 
aqueduct  latarxea)  capable  of  furnishing  a  icciioxj 
of  water  of  ll6  square  centimetres |i  is  already 
constructed  for  a  length  of  niore  xhan  900 
metres  f^  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  thes^ 
expen^es^  and  the  farago  of  memoirs  and  in« 
formes  heaped  up  in  thdT  archives,  the  w  aters  of 
the  Rio  Xam^pa  are  still  more  than  2c^000** 
metres  distant  from  the  town  of  Vera  Cruz.  la 
1795  they  ended  with  what  they  ought  to  have 
begun  with.  A  survey  was  made  of  the  ground, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  mean  body  of  the  Xa< 
mapawas  8",  Satt  (10  Mexican  varas,  and  22| 
inches)  above  the  level  of  the  streets  of  Vera  Cruz* 
It  was  found  that  the  great  dike  ought  to  have 

*  93,757/.  sterling.     Trans.  t  3608  feet.     Trans. 

%  62,505/  sterling.     Tram.  §  6250/.  sterling.     Trans. 

II  17*98  square  inches.    Trans.        %  2>952  feet.    Trans. 
f  *  75459  feet.    Trans.         ft  ^7-32  feet.     Trans. 
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.been  placed  at  MedelHn,  and  that  tbroygh  igno- 
rance it  was  constructed  not  only  in  a  point  of 
too  great  elevation,  but  also  75()o  meires  *  farther 
from  the  port  than  t^e  necessary  fall  for  convey- 
ing the  water  demanded.  In  the  present  state  of 
things,  the  construction  of  the  aqueduct  from  the 
Rio  Xamapa  to  ^Vera  Cru^  is  estimated  at  five  or 
six  millions  of  francs  f.  In  a  country  abounding 
with  immense  metallic  wealth  it  is  not  the  great- 
ness of  the  sum  which  frightens  the  goveiiiment. 
The  project  is  put  off  because  it  has  been  lately- 
calculated  that  ten  public  cisterns,  placed  without 
the  precincts  of  the  city,  would  not  altogether  cost 
more  than  700,000  francs  },  and  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  a  population  of  J6,o00  souls,  if  each 
cistern  pf  water  contained  a  volume  of  water  of 
670  cubic  metres §.  "Why?''  it  is  said  in  the 
report  to  the  vicerov,  ^'  why  go  so  far  to  seek 
what  nature  affords  at  hand?  Why  not  profit  by 
the  regular  and  abundant  rains  which,  according 
to  the  accurate  experiii  ents  of  Colonel  Costanzo, 
furnish  \hree  times  more  water  than  what  falls  iii 
France  aiid  Germany?'  The  habitual  population 
of  Vera  Cruz,  without  includmg  the  militia  and 
seafaring  people,  is  16,000. 


*  24605  feet.     Trans.       t  208,350;-  or  250,020^.     Traw. 
i  29,169;.  sterling.    Trans.  '    §  9»,6§l  cable  feet.  Trans* 
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Xalapa  (Xalapan),  a  town  at  the  foot  of  tlie 
basaltic  mouitain  of  Macultepec,  in  a  very  ro- 
mantic siluaiion.  The  convent  of  St.  Fiancis, 
like  all  those  founded  by  Cortez,  resembles  a  for- 
tress at  a  distance ;  for  ia  the  early  periods  of  the 
conquest,  convents  and  churches  were  constructed 
in  such  a  maniier  as  to  serve  for  a  defence  in 
case  of  an  insurrection  of  the  natives.  From  this 
convent  of  St.  Francis  at  Xalapa  we  enjoy  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  colossal  summits  ot  the  Cof- 
fre  and  the  Pic  d'Oiizaba,  of  the  declivity  of  the 
Cordillera  (towards  L*Encero,  Otateo,  and  Apa- 
zapa),  of  the  river  of  T Antigua,  and  even  of  the 
ocean.  Ihe  thick  forests  of  styrax^  P^P^r,  melas- 
tomata,  and  ferns  resembling  trees,  especially 
th^se  which  are  on  the  road  from  Pacha  and  San 
Andres,  the  banks  of  the  small  lake  de  los  Berrios, 
and  the  heights  leading  to  the  village  of  Huaste- 
pec,  offer  the  most  delightful  promenades.  The 
sky  of  Xalapa,  beautiful  and  serene  in  summer, 
from  the  month  of  December  to  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary wears  a  most  melancholy  aspect.  Whenever 
the  north  wind  blows  at  Vera  Cruz  the  inhabitants 
of  Xalapa  are  enveloped  in  a  thick  fog.  The 
thermometer  then  descends  to  l^"*  or  16^*,  and 
during  this  period  [estacion  de  los  Nortes)  the  sua 

•  63**  and  6o'  of  Ealurenhdt. 
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and  stars  are  frequently  invisible  for  two  or  three 
weeks  together.  The  richest  merchants  of  Vera 
Cruz  have  country  houses  at  Xalapa,  in  which 
they  enjoy  a  cool  and  agreeable  retreat  while  the 
coast  is  almost  uninhabitable  from  the  mosquitos, 
the  great  heats,  -and  the  yellow  fever.  In  this 
small  town  an  establishment  is  to  be  found,  the 
existence  of  which  confirms  what  I  have  already 
advanced  on  the  progress  of  intellectual  cultivation 
in  Mexico.  This  is  an  excellent  school  for  draw- 
ing, founded  within  these  few  years,  in  which 
the  children  of  poor  artizans  are  instructed  at  the 
expense  of  people  in  better  circumstances.  The 
elevation  of  Xalapa  above  the  level  of  the  ocean 
is  1320  metres  *.  Its  population  is  estimated 
at   I3,o0(i). 

Perote  (the  ancient  Pinahuizapan).  The  small 
fortress  of  San  Carlos  de  Perote  is  situated  to  the 
north  of  the  town  of  Perote.  It  is  rather  an 
armed  station  than  a  fortress.  The  surrounding 
plains  are  very  barren,  and  covered  with  pumice- 
stone.  There  are  no  trees,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  solitary  trunks  of  cypress  and  molina^ 
Height  of  Perote  ^2So3  metres  f. 

Cordoba^  a  town  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the 
Pic  d'Orizaba,  in  a  climate  a  good  deal  warmer  than 

V 

*  4264  feet.     Tran$.  f  77^9  feet.     Trans. 
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that  of  Xalapa.     The  environs  of  Cordoba  and 
Orizaba  produce  all  the  tobacco  consumed  in  New* 
Spain. 

Orizaba  J  to  the  cast  of  Cordoba,  and  a  little  to 
the  north  of  the  Rio  Blanco,  which  discharges  it- 
self into  tlie  Laguna  d'Alvaradb.  It  has  been  long 
disputed  if  the  new  road  from  Mexico  to  Vera 
Cruz  should  go  by  Xalapa  or  Orizaba.  Both' 
these  towns  having  a  great  interest  in  the  direc- 
tion of  this  road,  have  employed  all  the  means  of 
rivalry^  to  gam  over  the  constituted  authorities  to 
their  respective  sides.  The  result  was,  that  the  vice- 
roys alternately  embraced  the  cause  of^  both  parties, 
and  during  this  state  of  uncertainty  no  road  was 
constructed.  Within  these  few  years,  however, 
a  fine  causeway  was  cbrhmenced  from  the  fortress 
of  Perote  to  Xalapa,  and  from  Xalapa  to 
L'Encero. 

Tlacotlalpariy  the  principal  place  of  the  old  pro- 
vince of  Tabasco.  Farther  north  are  the  smalt 
town$  of  Victoria  and  Vill»  Hermosa,  the  first  of 
which  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  New  Spiiin. 

The  intendancy  of  Vera  Cruz  has  nd  metallid 
mines  of  any  importance.  The  mines  of  Zomeli'* 
huacan,  near  Jalacingb,  are  almost  abandoned^ 
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This  intendancy  comprehends  the  whole  of  the 
north-east  part  of  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain.  As  it 
borders  either  on  desert  countries,  or  countries  in- 
habited by  wandering  and  independent  Indians,  we 
may  say  that  its  northern  limits  are  hardly  deter* 
mined.     The  mountainous  tract  called  the  Bolson 
de   Mapimi   includes    more  than  3000    square 
leagues,  from  which  the  Apachis  sally  out  to  attack 
the  colonists  of  Cohahuila  and  New  Biscay,     In« 
dented  into  these  two  provinces^  and  bounded  oa 
the  north  by  the  great  Rio  del  Norte,  the  Bolson 
de  Mapimi  is  sometimes  considered  as  a  country 
not  conquered  by  the  Spaniards^' and  sometimes 
as  composing  a  part  of  the  intendancy  of  Du- 
rango,     I  have  traced  the  limits  of  Coi.ahuila  and 
TexaS)  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kio  Puerco,  and  to- 
wards the  sources  of  the  Rio  de  San  S  iba,  as  I 
found  them  indicated  in  the  special  maps  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  the  viceroyalty,  and  drawn  up 
by  engineers  in  the  Spanish  service.     But  how  is 
It  possible   to  determine  territorial  limits  in  im« 
mense  savannas^  where  the  farms  are  from  \5  to 
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SO  leagues  distant  from  one  another,  and  where 
almost  no  trace  of  cultivation  is  any  where  to  be 
found  ? 

The  intendancy  of  San  Luis  Potosi  compre- 
hends parts  of  a  very  heterogeneous  nature,  the 
diflferent  denominations  of  which  have  given  great 
room  for  geographical  errors.  It  fs  composed  of 
provinces,  of  which  some  belong  to  the  Prcroincias 
internasj  and  others  to  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain 
Proper.  Of  the  former  there  are  two  immediately 
depending  on  the  commandant  of  the  Provincias  in-' 
ternas)  the  two  others  are  considered  as  Praoin- 
cias  internas  del  Vireynato.  These  complicated  and 
utmatural  divisions  are  explained  in  the  following 
table : 

The  intehdant  of  San  Luis  Potosi  governs : 

A.  In  Mexico  Proper  : 

The  Province  of  San  Luis,  which  extends' 
from  the  Rio  de  Panuco  to  the  Rio  de  Santan- 
der,  and  which  com|)rehends  the  importanH 
mines  of  Charcas,  Potosi,  Ramog,  and  Catorce. 

B.  In  the  Provincias  internas  del  Vireynato  : 

1.  The  new  kingdom  of  Leon. 

2.  The  colony  of  New  Santander. 

C.  In  the  Provincias  internas  de  la  Commandant 
cia  general  Oriental. 

!•  The  province  of  Cohahuila. 
2.  The  province  of  Texa«. 
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It  follows  from  what  we  have  already  said  on 
the  latest  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
organization  of  the  Comrnaudancia  general  of 
Chihuahua,  that  the  intendancy  of  San  Luis  now 
includes,  besides  the  province  of  Potosi,  all  which 
goes  under  the  denomination  of  Provincial  inttr-^ 
nas  Orientales.  A  single  intendant  is  conse- 
quently at  the  head  of  an  administration  which  in- 
cludes a  greater  surface  than  all  European  Spain. 
But  this  immense  country,  gifted  by  nature  with 
the  most  precious  productions,  and  situated  under 
a  serene  sl^y  in  the  temperate  zone,  towards  the 
borders  of  the  tropic,  is,  for  the  greatest  part,  a 
wild  desert,  still  more  thinly  peopled  than  the  go- 
vernments of  Asiatic  Russia*  Its  position  on  the 
eastern  limits  of  New  Spain,  the  proximity  of  the 
United  States,  the  frequency  of  communication 
with  the  colonists  of  Louisiana,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  circumstances  which  I  shall  not  endeavour 
here  to  dcvelope,  will  probably  soon  favour  the 
progress  of  civilization  and  prosperity  in  these  vast 
and  fertile  regions. 

The  intendancy  of  San  Luis  comprehends  more 
than  230  leagues  of  coast,  an  extent  equal  to  that 
from  Genoa  to  Keggio  in  Calabria.  But  all 
this  coast  is  without  commerce  and  \^athcut .  acti. 
tity,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  kmall  vessels, 

VOL.  II.  T 
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which  come  from  the  West  Indies  to  lay  in  provi- 
sions ^ither  at  the  Bar  of  Tampico,  near  Panuco, 
or  at  the  anchorage  of  New  Santander*  That 
part  which  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  great 
Rio  del  Norte  to  the  Rio  Sabina  is  almost  still 
unknown,  and  has  never  been  examined  by 
navigators.  It  would  be  of  great  importance, 
however,  to  discover  a  good  port  in  this  northern 
extremity  of  the  gulph  of  Mexico.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  eastern  coast  of  New  Spain  offers  every 
where  the  same  obstacles,  a  want  of  depth  for  ves- 
sels drawing  more  than  38  decimetres  *  of  water, 
bars  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  necks  of  land, 
and  long  islots,  of  which  the  direction  is  parallel 
to  that  of  the  continent,  and  which  prevent  all 
access  to  the  interior  basin.  The  shore  of  the 
provinces  of  Santander  and  Texas,  from  the  21°  to 
the  29"*  of  latitude,  is  singularly  festooned,  and 


*  1 2  feet  5^  inches.  In  page  83  of  Vol.  I.  the  aathor  oIk 
serves,  <' that  the  cast  of  New  Spain  from  the  1 8"*  to  the  26*of 
latitude  abounds  with  bars  ;  and  vessels  which  draw  more  than 
32  centimetres  (12t  inches)  cannot  pass  overany  of  these  bars 
without  danger  of  grounding.*'  In  a  former  part  of  this  vo* 
lume,  near  the  close  of  the  statistical  description  of  the  intea* 
dancy  of  Mexico,  he  states  that  the  bar  of  Tampico  prevents 
the  entry  of  vessels  drawing  more  than  from  45  to  00  decima- 
tres  (from  14  feet  g  inches  to  IQ  feet  9  inches).  Seo  a  for« 
mer  uote.  Vol.  IL  p.;i  SO)    Trans. 
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presents  a  succession  of  interior  basins,  from  four 
to  five  leagues  in  breadth,  and  40  to  50  in  length. 
They  go  by  the  namie  of  lagunus,  or  salt-water 
lakes.  Some  of  them  (the  Laguna  deXan^iagua,  for 
example)  are  completely  shut  in.  Others,  as  the 
Laguna  Madre,  and  the  Lagux^  de  San  Bernardo] 
communicate  by  several  channels  with'  the  ocean. 
The  latter  are  of  great  advantage  for  a  coasting 
trade,  as  coasting  vessels  are  there  secure  from 
the  great  swells  of  the  ocean.  It  woiiM  be  inte- 
I'esting  for  geology. to  examine  on  the  spot  if  these 
lagunas  have  been  formed  by  currents  penetrating 
far  into  the  country  by  irruptions,  or  if  these  long 
^nd  narrow  islots,  ranged  parallel  to  the  coast,  are 
bars  which-  have  gradually  risen  above  the  mean 
Ifevel  of  the  waters.  .    i    . 

Of  the  whole  intendancy  of  San  Luis  Potosr, 
bnly  that  part  which  adjoins  the  province  of  Za- 
cfatecas,  in  which  are  the  rich  mines  of  Charcas,* 
Guadalca^ar,  and  Catdrce,  Is  a  cold  and  moun- 
tainous couritry.  The  bishopric  of  Montierey, 
which  bears  the  pompous  title  of  New  Kingdom 
of  Leon,.' Cohahuila,  Santander,  and  Texas,  are 
very  low  regions ;.  and  there  is  very  little  undula- 
tion of  surface  in  them.  'Ihis  soil  is  covered  with 
siecondary  and  ailuvial- formations.  They  possess  ari' 
unequal  climate,  extremely  hot  in  summer,  and 
equally  cold  in  winter^when  the  north  winds  drive 
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before  them  columns  of  cold  air  from  Canada 
wards  the  torrid  zone. 

Since  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States,  the  bounds  between  the  province  of  Texas 
and  the  county  of  Natchitoches  (a  county  which 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  confederation  of  Ameri- 
can republics),  have  become  the  subject  of  a  poli- 
tical discussion,  equally  tedious  and  unprofitable. 
Several  members  of  the  Congress  of  Washington 
were  of  opinion  that  the  territory  of  Louisiana 
Alight  be  extended  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  bravo 
del  Norte.     According  to  them, "  all  the  country 
called  'by  the  Mexicans  the   province  of  Texas 
anciently  belonged  to  Louisiana.   Now  the  United 
States  ought  to  possess  this  last  province  in  the 
whole  extent  of  rights  in  which  it  was  possessed 
by  France  before  its  cession  to  Spain  ;  and  neither 
the  new  denominations  introduced  by  the  viceroys 
of  Mexico,  nor  the  progress  of  population  from 
Texas  towards  the  east,  can  derogate  from  the 
lawful  titles  of  the  congress/'     During  these  de- 
bates the  American  government  did  not  fail  fre- 
quently to  adduce  the  establishment  that  M.  de 
Lasale,    a    Frenchman,  formed  about  the  year 
1685  near  the  bay  of  St.  Bernard,  without  having 
appeared  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  the  crowa 
of  Spain. 

But  on  examining  carefrtlly  the  geneki  map 
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which  I  have  given  of  Mexico  and  the  adjacent 
countries  on  the  east,  we  shall  see  that  there  is  still 
a  great  way  from  the  bay  of  St.  Bernard  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  del  Norte.  Hence  the  Mexicans 
very  justly  allege  in  their  favour,  that  the  Spanish 
population  of  Texas  is  of  a  very  old  date,  and 
that  it  was  brought,  in  the  early  periods  of  the  cour 
quest,  by  Linares,  Revilla  and  Camargo,  from  the 
interior  of  New  Spain;  and  that  M.  de  Lasale,  on 
disembarking  to  the  west  of  the  Mis^issipi,  found 
Spaniards  at .  thslt  time  among  the  savages  whom 
he  endeavoured  to  combat.  At  present,  the  in^ 
tendant  of  San  Luis  Potosi  considers  the  Rio 
Mermentas,  or  Mexicana,  which  flows  into  th^ 
Gulph  of  Mexico  to  the  east  of  the  Rio  de  Sa- 
bina,  as  the  eastern  limit  of  the  province  of  Texas, 
and  consequently  of  his  whole  intendancy. 

It  may  be  useful  to  observe  here^  that  this  dis? 
pute  as  to  the  true. boundaries  of  New  Spain  cai| 
only  become  of  importance  when  the  country, 
brought  into  cultivation  by  the  colonists  of  Lou- 
isania,  shall  come  in  contact  with  the  territory  in- 
habited by  Mexican  colonists ;  when  a  village  of 
the  province  of  Texas  shall  be  constructed  near 
a  village  of  the  county  of  the  Opeloussas.  Fort 
Clayborne,  situated  near  the  old  Spanish  mission 
of  the  Adayes  (Adaes  or  Adaisses,  on  the  Red 
River,   is  the  settlement  of  Louisiana  which  ap- 
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proaches  nearefit  to  the  military  posts  [presidios]  of 
tte  province  of  Texas  ;  and  yet  there  are  nearly  68 
leagues  from  tlie  pre^dio  of  Nacogdoch  to  Fort 
Clayborne.  Vast  steppes,  covered  with  gramin^, 
serve  for  common  boundaiies  between  the  American 
confederation  and  the  Mexican  territory.  All  th? 
country  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  frcfhi  the 
Ox  River  to  the  Rio  Colorado  of  Texas,  is  unin- 
habited. These  steppes,  partly  marshy,  present 
obstacles  very  easily  overcome.  We  may  consi- 
der tlicm  as  an  arm  of  the  sea  which  separates  ad- 
joining coasts,  but  which  the  industry  ot  new  colo- 
nists will  soon  penetrate.  In  the  United  States 
the  population  of  the  Atlantic  provinces  flowed 
first  to'^ards  the  Ohio  and  the  T^nessee,  and 
then  towards  Louisiana.  A  part  of  this  fluctuat- 
ing population  will  soon  move  farther  to  the 
westward.  The  very  name  of  Mexican  territory 
will  suggest  the  idea  of  proximity  of  mines  ;  and 
on  the  banks  of  ihe  Rio  Mermenras  the  American 
colonist  will  already  in  imagination  possess  a  soil 
abounding  in  metallic  wealth.  This  error,  diflfused 
among  the  lower  people,  wi  1  give  rise  to  new 
enagrations ;  and  they  will  only  learn  very  late 
that  the  famous  mine^s  of  Catorce,  which  are  the 
nearest  to  Louisiana,  are  still  more  than  300 
leagues  distant  from  it. 

Several  of  my  Mexican  friends  have  gone  tfa« 
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road  from  New  Orleans  to  the  capital  of  New 
Spain.  Ihis  road,  opened  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Louisiana,  who  come  to  purchase  horses  in  the 
provincias  intemas,  is  more  than  540  leagues  in 
len^h,  and  is  consequently  equal  to  the  distance 
from  Madrid  to  Warsaw.  This  road  is  said  to  be 
very  difficult  from  the  want  of  wafer  and  habita-^ 
tions  ;  but  it  presents  by  no  means  the  same 
natural  difficulties  as  must  be  overcome  in  the 
tracks  along  the  ridge  of  the  Cordilleras  from 
Santa  Fe  in  New  Grenada  to  Quito,  or  from  Quito 
to  Cusco.  It  was  by  this  road  of  Texas  that  an 
intrepid  traveller,  M.  Pages,  captain  in  the  French 
navy,  went  in  1767  from  Louisiana  to  A capulco. 
The  details  which  he  furnishes  relative  to  the  in- 
tendancy  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  the  road  fromQue- 
retaro  to  Acapulco,  which  I  travelled  thirty  years 
afterwards,  display  great  precision  of  mind  and 
love  of  truth  ;  but,  unfortunately,  this  traveller  is 
so  incorrect  in  the  orthography  of  Mesican  and 
Spanish  names,  that  we  can  with  difficulty  find  out 
from  his  descriptions  the  places  through  which  he 
passed  *.  The  road  from  Louisiana  to  Mexico 
presents  very  few  obstacles  until  the  Rio  del  Nort^, 


*  M.  Pag^s  calls  Lortdo,  la  Rheda ;  the  fort  de  la  Bokia  del 
tsperitu  Sanio,  Labadia ;  Orquo  quis$as,  Acoquissa ;  Saliiiio, 
le  SartiUe  ;  Cokahuih,  Cuwilli^. 
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and  we  only  begin  from  the  Saltillo  to  ascend  to- 
wards the  table  land  of  An  ihuac.  1  he  declivity  of 
the  Cordillera  is  by  no  means  rapid  there ;  and  we 
can  have  no  doubt,  considering  the  progress  of 
civilization  in  the  new  continent,  that  land  commu- 
nication will  become  gradually  \  ery  frequent  be- 
tween between  the  United  States  and  New  Spain. 
Public  coaches  will  one  day  roll  on  from  Philadel- 
phia and  Washington  to  Mexico  and  Acapulco. 

The  three  counties  of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  or 
New  Orleans,  which  approach  nearest  to  the 
desert  country  considered  as  the  eastern  limit  of 
the  province  of  Texas,  are,  reckoning  from  south 
to  north,  the  counties  ofthe  Attacappas,oftheOpe- 
]oussas,  and  of  the  Natchitoclies.  The  latest  set- 
tlements of  Louisiana  are  on  a  meridian  which  is 
twenty-five  leagues  east  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Mermentas.  The  most  northern  town  is  Fort 
Clayborne  of  Nachitoches,  seven  leagues  east 
,  from  the  old  situation  of  the  mission  of  the  Adayes. 
To  the  north-cast  of  Clayl^orne  is  the  Spcomh 
Lake^  in  the  midst  of  which  there  is  a  great  rock 
covered  with  stalactites.  Following  this  lake  to 
the  south-south-east,  we  meet  in  the  extremities  of 
this  fine  country,  brought  into  cultivation  by  co- 
lonists of  French  origin,  first,  with  the  smaK  vil- 
lage of  St.  Landry,  three  leagues  to  the  north  of 
the   sources   of  the  Rio   Mermentas ;  then  the 
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plantation  of  S.  Martin  ;  and,  lastly.  New  Ibeiia 
on  tlie  river  Teche,  near  the  canal  of  Bontet, 
which  leads  to  the  lake  of  Tase.  As  there  is  no 
Mexican  settlement  beyond  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Rio  Sabina,  it  follows  that  the  uninhabited 
country  which  separates  the  villages  of  Louisiana 
from  the  mission?  of  Texas  amounts  to  more  than 
1500  square  leagues.  The  most  southern  part  of 
these  savannas,  between  the  bay.  of  Carcusin  and 
the  bay  of  la  Sabina,  presents  nothing  but  impas- 
sable marshes.  The  road  from  Louisiana  to 
Mexico  goes  therefore  farther  to  the  north,  and 
follows  the  parallel  of  the  32d  degree.  From 
Natchez  travellers  strike  to  the  north  of  the  lake 
Cataouillou,  by  Fort  Clayborne  of  Natchitoches; 
and  from  thence  they  pass  by  the  old  situation  of 
the  Aadayes  to  Chichi,  and  the  fountain  of  Father 
Gama.  An  able  engineer,  M.  Lafond,  whose 
map  throws  much  light  on  these  countries,  ob- 
serves, that  eight  leagues  north  from  the  post  of 
Chichi' there  are  hills  abounding  in  coal,  from 
which  a  subterraneous  noise  is  heard  at  a  distance 
like  the  discharge  gf  artillery.  Does  this  curiou$ 
phenomenon  announce  a  disengagement  of  hy- 
drogen produced  by  a  bed  of  coal  in  a  state  of 
inflammation?  From  theAdayes  the  road  of  Mexico 
goes  by  San  Antonio  de  Bejar,  Loredo  (on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio   grande  del  Norte),  Saltillo, 
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Charcas,  San  Luis  Poton,  and  Qucretaro,  to  tbe 
capital  of  New  Sp  m.  Two  months  and  a  half 
arc  required  to  travel  over  this  vast  extent  of 
country,  in  which,  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio 
grande  del  Norte  to  Natchitoches  we  continually 
sleep  6ub  dio. 

The  most  remarkable  places  of  the  intendancj 
of  San  Luis  are: 

San  Luis  Poto^fj  the  residence  of  the  intendant, 
situated  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  table-lan4 
of  Anahuac,  to  the  west  of  the  sources  of  the  Rio 
de  Panuca.  The  habitual  population  of  this 
town  is  ia,0()0. 

Nuevo  Santande7\  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name^  does  not  admit  the  entry  of 
vessels  drawing  more  than  from  eight  to  ten 
palmas*  of  water.  The  village  of  Sot  to  la  Afarina, 
to  the  east  of  Santander,  might  become  of  great 
consequence  to  the  trade  of  this  coast  could  the 
port  be  remedied.  At  present  the  province  of 
Santander  is  so  desert,  that  fertile  districts  of  tea 
or  twelve  square  leagues  were  sold  there  in  1802 
for  ten  or  twelve  francs. 

Charcasy  or  Santa  Maria  de  las  Charcas,  a  very 

♦  From  5i  to  6.878  feet.    Tram. 
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considerable  small  tOMH,  the  seat  of  a  dipBt^cioiji 
de  Minas. 

CatorcCy  or  la  Purissima  Goncepcioo  de  Alamos 
de  Catorce,  oue  of  the  richest  miaes  of  New  Spain, 
The  Real  de  Catorce,  however,  has  only  been  ia 
existence  since  1773,  when  Don  Sebastian  Coro- 
nado  and  Don  Bernabe  4^ntonio  de  %tQt^z  disco* 
yered  these  celebrated  seams,  which  yield  annually 
j^e  value  of  n^ore  than  from  18  to  20  millions  of 
francs  *. 

Monterey^  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  in  the  small 
kingdom  of  Leon. 

Linaresy  in  the  same  kingdom,  between  the  Rib 
Tigre  and  the  great  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte. 

Moffclovay  a  military  post  ( presidio J^  capital  of 
the  province  of  Cohahuila,  and  residence  of  a  go- 
vernor. 

San  Antonio  de  Bcjar^  capital  of  the  province  of 
Texas,  between  the  Rio  de  los  Nogales  and  the 
Rio  de  San  Antonio. 

♦  From  730,460/.  to  §33,500/.  itwling.    Tram. 
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This  intendancy,  better  known  under  the  name 
of  New  Biscay,  belongs,  as  well  as  Sonora  and 
Nuevo  Mexico  (which  remain  to  be  described),  to 
the  Provincias  intermis  Occ'uicntalts.  It  occu- 
pies a  greater  extent  of  ground  than  the  three 
united  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain ;  and  yet  its 
total  population  scarcely  exceeds  that  of  the  two 
towns  of  Birmingham  and  Manchester  united.  Its 
length  from  south  to  north,  from  the  celebrated 
mines  of  Guarisamcy  to  the  mountains  of  Carca}*, 
situated  to  the  north-west  of  the  Presidio  de  Yanos, 
is  232  leagues.  Its  breadth  is  very  unequal,  and 
near  Parral  is  scarcely  58  leagues. 

The  province  of  Durango,  or  Nueva  Biscaya, 
is  bounded  on  the  south  by  la  Nueva  Galicia,  that 
is  to  say,  by  the  two  intendancies  of  Zacatecasand 
Guadalaxara  ;  on  the  south-east  by  a  small  part 
of  the  intendancy  of  San  Luis  Potosi ;  and  on  the 
west  by  the  intendancy  of  Sonora.  But  towards  . 
the  north,  and  especially  the  cast,  for  more  than 
SOO  leagues,  it  is  bounded  by  an  uncultivated 
country,  inhabited  by  warlike  and  independent 
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Indians.  The  Acoclames,  the  Cocoyamesjand  the 
Apaches    Mescaleros  and   Fardones  possess   t;he 
Bplson  de  Mapimi,  the  mountains  of  Chanate  and 
the  Organoson  theleft  bankof  the  Rio  Grande  del 
Norte.     The  Apaches  Mimbrenos  are  farther  to 
the  west,  in  the  wild  ravines  of  the  Sierra  de  Acha. 
The  Cumanches  and  the  numerous  tribes  of  Chi- 
chimecs,  comprehended  by  the  Spaniards  under 
the  vague  name  of  \Iecos,  disturb  the  inhabitants 
of  New  Biscay,  and  force  them  to  travel  always 
well  armed  or  in  great  bodies.     The  military  posts 
(^presidios)  with  which  the  vast  frontiers  of 'the 
pravincias  internas  are  provided,  are  too  distant 
from  one  another  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  these 
savages,  who,  like  the  Bedouins  of  the  desert,  are 
well  acquainted  uith  all  the  stratagems  of  petty 
warfare.     The  Cumanches  Indians,  mortal  ene- 
mies of  the  Apaches,  of  whom  several  hordes  live 
at  peace  with  the  Spanish  colonists,  are  the  most 
formidable  to  the  inhabitants  of  New  Biscay  and 
KewMexico.  Like  thePatagonians  of  theStraits  of 
Magellan,  they  have  leained  to  tame  the  horses 
which  run  wild  in  these  regions  since  the  arrival 
of  the  Europeans.     1  have  been  assured  by  well- 
informed   travellers,   that  more  agile  and  smart 
horsemen  do  not  exist  than  the  Cumanches  In- 
dians,   and  that  for  centuries   they  have   beeu 
scouring  these  plains,  which  are  intersected  by 
mountains  that  enable  them  to  lie  in  ambuscade  to 
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surprise  pasSehgerff:  The  Cumanches,  like  almost 
all  the  savages  wandering  among  savannas,  are  ig* 
norant  of  their  primitive  country.  Thiey  have 
tents  of  buffalo  hides^,  with  which  they  .dt>  not 
load  their  horses,  but  great  dogs,  which  accom- 
pany the  wandeiing  tribe.  This  circumstance^ 
already  taken  notice  of  in  the  manuscript  journal: 
of  the  journey  of  Bishop  Tamaron  *,  is  very  re- 
markable, and  brings  to  mind  analogous  habits 
among  the  tribes  of  northerfi  Asia.  The  Cuman- 
chcs  are  so  much  the  more  to  be  dreaded  by  the 
Spaniards,  as  they  kill  all  the  adult  prisoners,  and 
merely  preserve  children,-  whom  they  carefully 
bring  up  to  make  slaves  of. 

The  number  of  warlike  and  savage  Indiana 
(Indios  braves)  who  infest  the  frontiers  of  Ne\r 
Biscay  has  been  somewhat  on  the  decline  since 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  they  iftafce  fewer 
attempts  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the; 
inhabited*  country  for  the  sake  of  pillaging 
and  destroying  the  Spanish  villages.  However, 
their  hatred  to  the  ^hites  is  constantly  the? 
same,  and  the  consequence  of  a  war  of  ex- 
termination entered  upon  from  a  barbarous 
policy,  and  continued  with  mote  courage  than 
success.     The  Indians  are  concentrated  towards 

^  Diario  de  la  visita  diocesana  del  Illustrissimo  Senor  Tama^ 
rti,  obispo  de  Durango  kecka  en  175Q  y  1^60.  ^.S.) 
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the  north  in  the  Moqui,  and  the  mountains  of  Na- 
bajoa,  where  they  have  reconquered  a  considerable 
territory  from  the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico. 
This  state  of  things  has  produced  the  most  fatal 
consequences,  which  will  be  felt  for  centuries,  and 
which  are  every  way  deserving  of  examination. 
These  wars,  if  they  have  not  destroyed,  have  at 
least  removed  all  hopes  of  bringing  round  these 
savage  hordes  to  social  life  by  gentle  means.  The 
spirit  of  vengeance  and  an  inveterate  hatred  have 
raised  an  almost  insurmouptable  barrier  between 
the  Indians  and  whites.  Many  tribes  of  Apaches, 
Moquis,  and  Tutas,  who  go  by  the  denomination 
of  Indians  of  Peace  (Inclios  de  Paz) ,  are  attached 
to  the  soil,  live  in  huts  collected  together,  and 
culivate  maixe.  Tliey  would  have  less  objections, 
perhaps,  to  unite  with  the  Spanish  colonists,  if  they 
found  Mexican  Indians  aniong  them.  The  ana-* 
logy  of  n^anners  and  habits,  and  the  resemblance 
which  exists, not  in  the  sounds,  but  in  the  mechan- 
ism and  general  structure  of  the  American  lan« 
guages,  may  become  powerful  bonds  of  union 
among  people  of  the  same  origin.  A  wise  legis* 
lation  might  be  able,  perhaps,  to  efface  the  recol- 
lection of  those  barbarous  times,  when  a  corporal 
or  Serjeant  in  the  trocituias  uittruas  went  out 
to  hunt  down  the  Indians  like  so  many  wild 
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beasts.  It  is  probable  that  the  copper-coloured 
individual  would  rather  choose  to  live  in  a  village 
inhabited  by  other  individuals  of  his  own  race, 
than  to  mix  with  whites  who  v/ould  domineer 
over  him  with  arrogance;  but  we  have  already 
seen  in  the  sixth  chapter  that,  unfortunately,  there 
are  almost  no  Indian  peasantry  of  the  Aztec  race 
in  New  13iscay  and  New  Mexico.  In  the  former 
of  these  provinces  there  is  not  a  single  tributary 
individual,  and  all  the  inhabitants  are  either  white 
or  consider  themselves  to  be  so.  All  assume  the 
right  of  putting  the  title  of  Don  before  their  bap- 
tismal names,  even  such  as  those  who  in  the  French 
islands,  through  an  aristocratic  refinement,  by 
which  languages  are  enriched,  go  by  the  appelk- 
don  of  Pet  its  hlmics,  or  Jlfcsrsieurs  pas  sables. 

This  struggle  with  the  Indians,  which  has  lasted 
for  centuries,  and  the  necessity  in  which  the  colo- 
nist,  living  in  some  lonely  farm,  or  travelling 
through  arid  deserts,  finds  himself  of  perpetually 
iRratching  after  his  own  safety,  and  defending  his 
flock,  his  home,  his  wife,  and  his  children  against 
the  incursions  of  wandering  Indians;  and,  in 
short,  that  state  of  nature  which  subsists  in  tlie 
midst  of  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  civilization, 
have  all  concurred  to  give  to  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  north  of  New  Spain  an  energy 
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and  temperameiu  peculiar  to  themselves.  To 
these  causes  we  must  no  doubt  add  the  nature  of 
the  climate,  which  is  temperate,  an  eminently  salu- 
brious atmosphere,  the  necessity  of  labour  in  a  soil 
by  no  means  lich  or  fert  le,  and  the  total  want  of 
Indians  and  slaves  who  might  be  employed  by  the 
whites  for  the  sake  of  giving  themselves  up  securely 
to  idleness  and  sIo(h.  In  the  Provincias  internas 
the  developement  of  physical  strength  is  favoured 
by  a  life  of  singular  activity,  which  is  for  the  most 
part  passed  on  horseback.  This  way  of  life  is 
essentially  necessary  from  the  care  demanded  by 
the  numerous  flocks  of  horned  cattle  which  roam 
about  almost  wild  in  the  savannas.  To  this  strength 
of  a  healthy  and  robust  body  wc  must  join  great 
strength  of  mind,  and  a^iappy  disposition  of  the 
intellectual  faculties*  Those  who  preside  over 
f  emkiaries  of  education  in  the  city  of  Mexico  have 
long  observed  that  the  young  people  who  have 
most  distinguished  themselves  for  their  rapid  pro- 
gress in  the  exact  sciences,  were  for  the  most  part 
aatives  of  the  most  northern  provinces  of  New 
Spain*. 

*  The  connection  between  a  aoaod  mind  tnd  sound  bodf> 
mens  »ana  in  corjxnt  9ano^  has  been  of%en  remarked  $  and  thos9 
countries  of  which  the  olimate  and  mode-of  Jiie  an  moat,  ft* 

voL«  u.         .  rt       . 
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The  intendancy  of  Durango  comprehends  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  great  table4and  of  Ana<* 

vonrable  to  the  physical  powers  of  man  give  to  his  mental 
powers,  perhaps,  an  equal  superiority.  The  people  whok 
breathe  the  keen  air  of  Lebanon  form  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  half  animated  inhabitants  of  the  plains  of  Syria.  What » 
oontrast  also  between  the  natives  of  Switzerland  and  those  of 
the  marshesof  Holland.  In  Spain  we  see  in  like  manner  a  keen 
and  animated  race  in  the  mountains  of  Biscay  and  Catalonia ; 
and  in  France  it  is  not  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  but  in  the 
mountains  and  vales  of  the  Cevennes^of  the  inhabitanti  of  which 
Marmontel  draws  so  i&ne  a  picture  in  his  Memoirs,  where  the 
national  character  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage*  In  Ger- 
many and  Italy  the  natives  of  the  hiUs  and  ¥ale»  of  Saxonj 
and  Tuscany  equally  outstrip  the  rest  ef  theiir  eeuntrymeas 
and,  perhaps,  in  our  country  it  is  not  among  the  unhealthy  oc« 
cupation  of  the  trading  and  manu^cturing  towns  of  the  soutb 
where  we  are  to  seek  for  the  most  acute  and  intelligent  popu« 
lation.  Those  who  have  examined  attentively  the  difierent 
classes  of  inhabitants  in  this  island  have  unifonnly  remarked^ 
^at  the  healthy  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  not  more  supe* 
rior  in  bodily  perfection  than  in  mental  qualities  to  the  auto* 
maton  inhabitants  of  our  cities.  The  Greeks,  of  whom  we 
know  not  from  the  remains  which  have  come  down  to  us 
whether  most  to  admire  the  beauty  of  their  form  or  their  men* 
t^  endowments,  were  studious  of  every  art  by  which  the  phy« 
sical  energies  could  be  developed^  and  were  more  ambitious, 
perhaps,  of  being  the  first  men  than  the  first  weavers  in  th^ 
world.  Mental  energy  must  always  more  or  less  depend  on  a 
Boundand  Tigoroas  temperament  i  and  though  the  most  perfect 
Bian  may  not  be  the  savage  of  Rousseau,  we  are  not  the  mate, 
however^  to  look  for  him  in  the  enervated  inhabitant  of  the' 
eetton*mill  or  the  drawing-rooou    Tram. 
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haac^  which  declines  to  the  lidrth-east  towards  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte^  The  environs^ 
of  the  city  of  Durango  are  still,  however,  accord- 
ing to  the  barometrical  measafement  of  Doin  Juaa 
Jose  d'Oteyza,  more  than  2000  metres  ♦  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  This  great  elevation 
appears  to  continue  till  towards  Chihuahua ;  for 
it  is  the  central  chain  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  which 
(as  we  have  already  indicated  in  the  general  phy* 
sical  view  of  the  country  f)  near  San  Jose  del 
Plrral  rims  in  a  direction  north-north-west  to* 
wards  the  Sierra  Verde  and  the  Sierra  de  lasf 
GruIIas. 

There  are  reckoned  in  la  Nueva  Biscaya  one 
city  or  ciudad  (Durango),  ^x  villas  (Chihuahua, 
San  Juan  del  Rio,  Nombre  de  Dios,  Papasquiaroy 
Saltillo,  and  Mapimi),  1 99  villages  or  pueblos^  T5 
parishes  or  paroquiasj  152  farms  or  hackndas^S7 
jmissions,  and  400  cottages  or  ranchox 

The  most  remarkable  places  are  r 
DurangOy  or  Guadiana,  the  residence  of  ac^ 
intendant  and  a  bishop,  ia  the  most  southern 
part  of  New  Biscay »  at  170  leaguea  distance^ 


*  656t  ftet    Trans.-  f  Vol.  L  p.  id. 

ir  2 
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iaa  straight  line  from  th$  city  of  Mexico,  and  298 
from  the  town  of  Santa  Fe.  The  height  of  thi^ 
town  is  2087  metres*.  There  are  frequent 
falls  of  snow,  and  the  therniometer  (under  the 
$4°  2o'}  descends  to  8**  t  below  the  freezing 
point.  A  groupe  of  rocks,  covered  with  scoria, 
called  la  Breiia^  rise  in  the  piiddle  of  a  very  level 
p]ain  between  the  capital,  the  plantations  del 
6jo,  and  del  Chorro,  and  the  small  town  of  Nom- 
bre  de  pios.  This  groupe,  of  a  very  grotesqi^e 
form,  which  is  1 2  leagues  in  length  from  north 
to  south,  and  six  leagues  in  breadth  fro.m  east 
to  west,  deserves  particularly  to  fix  the  attentioa 
of  mineralogists.  The.rocks,  which  consitute  the 
Brena,  are  of  basaltic  amygdaloid,  and  appear  to 
have  been  raised  up  by  volcanic  fire.  The  neigh- 
bouring mountains  were  examined  by  M.  Oteyza, 
particularly  that  of  the  Frayle,  near  the  hacienda 
de  rOjo.  He  found  on  the  summit  a  crater  of 
nearly  100  metres  J  in  circumference,  and  more 
than  30  §  metres  of  perpendicular  depth-  In  the 
environsof  Durango  is  also  to  be  found  insulatedin 
the  plain  the  enormous  mass  of  malleable  iron  and 
nickel,  which  is  of  the  identical  composition  of  the 


*  6845  feet.     Trans.  fU^ofFzhr.     Trans, 

t  328  feet.     Trans.  i  98  feet,     Trans. 
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aerdlithos,  which  fell  in  1 75 1  at  Hraschma,  near 
Agram  in  Hungary.  Specimens  were  communi- 
cated to  me  by  the  learned  director  of  ihel'ritiuwl 
de  Mineria  de  Alexico^  Don  Fausto  d'Elhuyar, 
which.  I  deposited  in  diflFerent  cabinets  of  Europe^ 
and  of  which  MM.  Vauquelin  and  Klaproth  pub- 
lished an  analysis.  This  mass  of  Durango  is 
af&rmed  to  weigh  upwards  of  1900  myria- 
grammes  *,  which  is  400 1  more  than  the  aero- 
lithos  discovered  at  Olumpa  in  the  Tucuman  by 
M.  Rubin  de  Celis.  A  distinguished  mineralogist, 
M.  Frederick  Sonnenschmidt  J,  who  travelled  over 
much  more  of  Mexico  than  myself,  discovered  also 
in  179^,  in  the  interior  of  the  town  of  Zacatecas,  a 
mass  of  malleable  iron  of  the  weight  of  97  myria- 
grammes  §,  which  in  its  exterior  and  physical 
character  was  found  by  him  entirely  analogous 
with  the  malleable  iron  described  by  the  cele- 
brated Pallas.  The  population  of  Durango  is 
12,000. 

Chihaahuaj  the  residence  of  the  captain-ge- 
neral of  the  Provincias  intetnas,  surrounded  with 
considerable  mines  to  the  east  of  the  great  real 
of  Santa  Rosa  de  CosiguiriachL — Population^ 
11,600. 

*  4i«9S3  pounds  avoirdupois.     Trans. 
f  8228  pounds  avoirdupois.     Trans. 
X  Gazeia  de  Mexico^  torn.  v.  p.  5g. 
I  2140  pounds  avoirdupois.    Tram. 
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San  Juan  del  Rio^  to  the  south  we^t  of  th^ 
lake  of  Parras.  We  mmt  not  confound  this 
town  with  the  place  which  bears  the  same  name 
in  the  injtjsndai>cy  of  Mexico,  which  U  situated  to 
die  cast  of  Qucreta.ro— Population,  10^200, 

Nombre  d^  Dios^  a  considerable  town  on  th« 
foad  from  the  famous  mines  of  Sombrerete  to 
Durango,— Population,  6,300, 

Pasquiaro^  a  mall  town  to  th^  south  of  the  Rio 
4^  Nasas— Population,  5,600, 

Saltillo,  on  the  confines  of  the  province  of 
Cohahuila  and  the  small  kingdom  of  Leon,  This 
town  is  surrounded  with  arid  plains,  in  which 
the  traveller  suffers  very  much  from  want  of 
water.  The  tabl.-land  on  which  the  Saltillo  is 
situated  de  cen<'9  towards  Monclova,  the  Rio 
ilel  Norre  and  jhe  province  of  Texas,  m  here,  ii| 
place  of  European  corn,  we  find  only  fields  co- 
vered with  caetus.-rrPopulation,  6,000, 

AJapinls,  with  a  military  po>t  (^presidio)  to  the 
cast  of  the  Cerro  de  la  Cadena,  on  the  unculti- 
vated border,  called  iJoljon  de  Mapimi, — Popu- 
lation^ ^2,400, 

tarrufi^  near  ^  lake  of  the  same  name,  west 
from  Saltillo.  A  species  of  wild  vine  found  iij 
this  beautiful  situation  has  procured  it  the  name 
of  Parras  from  the  Spaniards,  The  conquerors 
transpljmted  to  this  place  the  vitis  vim)era  of 
Asia  \  and  this  branch  of  industry  has  succeed^ 
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very  well^  notwithstanding  the  hatred  sworn  by 
the  monopolists  of  Cadiz  for  centuries  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  olive,  the  vine,  and  the  mulberry, 
in  the  provinces  of  Spanish  America. 

San  Pedro  de  Batopilasy  formerly  celebrated  for 
the  great  wealth  of  its  mines,  to  the  west  of  the 
Bio  de  Conclios.' — Population,  8,000. 

San  Jose  del  Parralj  the  residence  of  a  Dipu^ 
tacion  de  Minas.  This  realy  as  well  as  the  town 
of  Parras,  received  its  name  from  the  great  num- 
ber of  wild  vine  shoots  with  which  the  country 
was  covered  on  the  first  arrival  of  the  Spaniards. 
—Population,  5,000. 

Santa  Rosa  de  Cosiguiriachij  surrounded  with 
ffllver  mines,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  de  los  Me- 
tates.  I  have  seen  a  very  recent  memoir  of  the 
intendant  of  Durango,  in  which  the  population  of 
^is  real  was  made  to  amount  to  10,700. 

Guarisamey^  very  old  mines  on  the  road  from 
IXirango  to  Copala.— Population,  3,800. 
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XII.  Jntendancy  of 
Sonora. 

*Ul,400 

I9443 

6 

This  intendaucy^  which  is  still  more  thinly 
peopled  than  that  of  Durango,  extends  along 
the  Gulph  of  California,  called  also  the  Sea  of 
Cortez,  for  more  than  280  leagues  from  the 
great  bay  of  Bayona,  or  the  Rio  del  Rosario^ 
to  the  ipouth  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  formerly  called 
Rio  de  Balzas,  on  the  b&ks  of  which  the  mission- 
ary monks  Pedro  Nadal  and  Marcos  de  Niza  made 
astronomical  observations  in  the  I6th  century. 
The  breadth  of  the  intendancy  is  by  no  means* 
uniform.  From  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  27th 
degree  the  breadth  scarcely  exceeds  oO  leagues; 
but  farther  noith,  towards  the  itio  GUa>  it  in- 
creases so  considerably,  that  on  the  parallel  of 
Arispe  it  is  more  than  1 28  leagues. 

The  intendancy  ot  Sonora  comprehends  an  ex* 
tent  of  hilly  country  of  greater  surf  ce  than  the 
halFof  France  ;  but  its  absolute  population  is  not 
equal  to  the  fourth  of  the  most  peopled  (.epartment 
of  that  empire.  The  intendant  who  resides  in  the 
town  of  Arispe  has  the  charge,  as  well  as  the  in- 
tendant of  San  Luis  Potosi,  of  the  administratioix 
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of  several  provinces,  which  have  preserved  the  par- 
ticular names  which  they  had  before  the  union. 
The  intendancy  of  Sonora,  consequently,  compre« 
bends  the  three  provinces  of  Cinaloa,  or  Sinaloa, 
Ostimury  and  Sonora  Proper,  The  first  extends 
from  the  Bio  del  Rosario  to  the  Rio  del  Fuerte ; 
the  second  from  the  Rio  del  Fuerte  to  the  Rio 
del  Mayo ;  and  the  province  of  Sonora,  called  also 
in  old  maps  by  the  name  of  New  Navarre,  in- 
cludes all  the  northern  extremity  of  thJ3  inten- 
dancy. The  small  district  of  Cinaloa  is  now 
looked  on  as  pare  of  the  province  of  Cinaloa. 
The  incendancy  of  Sonora  is  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  sea;  on  the  south  by  the  intendancy  of 
Guadalaxara ;  and  on  the  east  by  a  very  unculti^ 
vated  part  of  New  Biscay.  Its  northern  limits  are 
very  uncertain.  The  villages  de  la  Pimeria  alta 
are  separated  from  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Gila 
by  a  region  iuhabited  by  independent  Indians^  of 
which  neither  the  soldiers  stationed  in  the  presi- 
dios, nor  the  monks  posted  in  the  neighbouring 
missions,  have  been  hitherto  able  to  make  the 
conquest*. 

*  To  go  a  la  conquuta,  to  conquer  (amqmtar),  are  the 
technical  terms  used  by  the  missionaries  in  America  to  signify 
diat  they  have  planted  crosses^  around  which  the  Indians  have 
ooDStrocted  a  few  huts;  but^  unfortunately  for  the  Indians^ 
the  words  conqutr  and  mUm  an  by  no  maaas  syaonymout. 
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The  three  most  considerable  rivers  of  Sonon 
are  Cnliacan,  Mayo^  andYaqui,  orSonora.  From 
the  port  of  Guitivis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Mayo,  called  also  Santa  Cruz  de  Mayo,  the 
courier  embarks  for  California,  charged  with  the 
dispatches  of  the  government  and  the  public  cor- 
respondence. This  courier  goes  on  horseback 
from  Guatimala  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  from 
thence  by  Guadalazara  and  the  Rosario  to  Gui- 
tivis.  After  crossing  in  a  lancka  the  sea  of 
Cortez,  he  disembarks  at  the  village  of  Loreto  m 
Old  California.  From  this  village  letters  are 
sent  from  mission  to  mission  to  Monterey  and  the 
port  of  San  F:ancisco,  situated  in  New  CaEfomia 
under  37^  48'  of  noHh  latitude.  They  thus  tra- 
verse  a  route  of  posts  ctf  more  than  920  leagues^that 
is  to  say,  a  distance  equal  to  that  from  Lisbon  to 
Cherson.  The  river  of  Yaqui,  or  Sonora,  has  a 
course  of  considerable  length.  It  takes  its  rise  m 
the  western  declivity  of  the  Sierra  madre^  of  which 
the  crest,  by  no  means  very  elevated,  passes  between 
Arispe  and  the  Presidio  de  Fronteras.  The  small 
port  of  Guaymas  is  situated  near  its  mouth. 

The  most  northern  part  of  the  intendancyof 
Sonora  bears  the  name  of  Pimeriay  on  account  of 
a  numerous  tribe  of  Pimas  Indians  who  inhabit  it* 
These  Indians,  for  the  most  part,  live  under  the 
domination  of  the  missionary  monks,  and  follow 
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the   catholic    ritual*      The  Pimeria   aka   is  di- 
stinguished from  the  Pimeria  baxa.     1  he  latter 
contains  the  Presidio  de  Buenavista.     The  former 
extends  from  the  military  post  {prcsiaioj  of  '  er- 
jiate  to  the  Rio  Gila.     This  hilly  country  of  the 
Pimeria  aUa  is  the  Choco  of  Nt^rth  America.     All 
the  ravins  and  even  plains  contain  gold  scatter  d 
up  and  down  the  alluv.ous  laf.d.     i  (////£/.vof  puie 
gold  of  the  weight  of  from  two  to  thre.-  kilo- 
grammes*  have  been  found   there.      But   ih  se 
lavaderos  are  by  no  means  dil  gently  sought  after, 
on  account  of  the  frtquent  incursions  of  the  in- 
dependent Indians,  and  especially  on  account  of 
the  high   price   of   provisions,    \^hich   must  be 
brought  from  a  great  distance  in  this  i  nci.ltivated 
country.    Farther  north,  on  the  right  hank  of  the 
Bio  de  la  Ascencion,  live  a  very  uar like  race  of 
Indians,   the  Atr/.v,  to   whom  several   Mexican 
sccoans  attribute  an  Asiatic  origin,  on  a v  count  of 
the  analogy  between  their  name  and  th  t  of  the 
Seri,  placed  by  ancient  geographers  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  of  Ottorocorras  to  the  east  of  Scy- 
thia  extra  Imaum* 

There  has  been  hitherto  no  permanent  commu- 
nication between  Sonora^  New  \iexico,  and  New 

♦From    5lb.  %oz.  2dr.  2scr.  Sgr.l^ 

T«   #     0     4     o     n    5^^   ^^'-- 
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California,  although  the  court  of  Madrid  has 
frequently  given  orders  for  the  formation  of  pre- 
stdios  and  missions  between  the  Rio  Gila  and  the 
Rio  Colorado.  The  extravagant  military  expedi- 
tion of  Don  Joseph  Galvez  did  not  serve  to 
establish  in  a  permanent  manner  the  northern 
limits  of  the  intendancy  of  Sonora.  Two  cou- 
rageous and  enterprising  monks,  fathers  Career 
and  Font,  were  able,  however,  to  go  by  land 
through  the  countries  inhabited  by  independent 
Indians  from  the  missions  of  la  Fimeria  alta 
to  Monterey,  and  even  to  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, without  crossing  the  peninsula  of  Old  Ca- 
lifornia. This  bold  enterprize,  on  which  the 
college  of  the  propaganda  at  -Queretaro  published 
an  interesting  notice,  has  also  furnished  new  in- 
formation relative  to  the  ruins  oi  la  Casa  ^rande^ 
considered  by  the  Mexican  historians*  as  the 
abode  of  the  Aztecs  on  their  arrival  at  the  Rio 
Gila  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 
'  Father  Francisco  Garces,  accompanied  by  Father 
Fontf,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  observations 

*  Clavigero,  i.  p.  159. 

f  Chronica  Serqfica  de  el  Colegio  de  Frcpagandaftde  de  Que- 
retaroipor  Fray  Domingo  Arricivitor,  Mexico,  I79^i  torn,  ii.  p. 
396^  426,  and  4^2.  This  Chronica^  which  forms  a  large  folio 
volume  of  600  pages^  i»  well  deserving  of  an  extract  being 
made  from  it.    It  containi  very  accurate  geographical  notions 
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of  latitude,  set  out  from  the  Presidio  d'Horcasitu 
on  the  20th  April,  1773.  After  a  journey  of 
eleren  days  they  arrived  at  a  vast  and  beautiful 
plain  one  league's  distance  from  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Rio  Gila.  They  there  discovered  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  Aztec  city,  in  the  midst  of  which  is 
the  edifice  called  la  Casa  grande.  These  ruins 
occupy  a  space  of  ground  of  more  than  a  square 
league.  The  Casa  grande  is  exactly  laid  down 
according  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  having  from 
north  to  south  136  metres*  in  length,  and  from 
east  to  west  84  metresf  in  breadth.  It  is  con- 
structed of  clay  Ctapia).  The  pis6s\  are  of  an 
unequal  size,  but  symmetrically  plaqed.  The 
walls  are  Vi  decimetres  §  in  thickness.  We  per- 
ceive that  this  edifice  had  three  stories  and  a  ter- 
race.   The  stair  was  on  the  outside,  and  probably 


as  to  the  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  California^  Sonora>  the  Mo- 
qui,  Nabajoa,  and  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Gila.  I  could  not 
learn  what  sort  of  astronomical  instruments  Father  Font  made 
use  of  in  his  excursions  to  the  Kio  Colorado  between  177^  and 
1776.    I  9m  afraid  lest  it  should  have  been  a  solar  ring. 

*  445  feet.  -  Tram.  f  27^  feet.     Trans. 

X  Pise  has  no  equivalent,  it  is  believed,  in  our  language.  It 
signifies  the  case  in  which  the  clay  is  rammed  down  in  the  con* 
strnctiou  of  a  clay  wall.  This  mode  of  building  has  been 
adopted  on  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  estate.    Tran$* 

§  3  feet  11  inches,    2'rans» 
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of  wood.  The  same  kind  of  construction  is  still 
to  be  found  in  alt  the  villages  of  the  independent 
Indians  of  the  Moqui  west  from  New  Mexico* 
We  perceive  in  the  Casa  grande  five  apartments^ 
of  which  each  is  8*,C)  in  length,  3*,3  in  breadth, 
and  3", 5  in  height*.  A  wait,  interrupted  by  large 
towers,  surrounds  the  principal  edifice,  and  appears 
to  have  served  to  defend  it.  Father  Garces  dis- 
covered the  vestiges  of  an  artificial  canal,  which 
brought  the  water  of  the  Rio  Gila  to  the  town.. 
Ihe  whole  surrounding  plain  is  covered  with 
broken  earthen  pitchers  and  pots,  prettily  painted 
in  white»  red,  and  blue.  We  also  find  amidst 
these  fragments  of  Mexican  stone-ware;  pteces  of 
obsidian  {itztli)^  a  very  curious  phenomenon,  be-^ 
cau  e  it  proves  that  the  Aztecs  passed  througli  some 
wiknown  northern  country  which  contains  this: 
volcanic  substance,  and  that  it  was  not  the  abun* 
dance  of  obsidian  in  New  Spain  which  suggested 
the  idea  of  razors  and  arms  of  itztli.  We  must 
not,  however,  confound  the  ruins  of  this  city  o£ 
the  Gila,  the  centre  of  an  ancient  civilization  of 
the  Americans,  with  the  Casas  grandes  of  New 
Biscay,  situated  between  the  presidio  of  Yanoa. 
and  that  of  San.  Buenaventura*    The  latter  arc^. 

*  27.18  feet,  10,82  fcQt,  and  1 1.48  feet.     TrQrn^ 
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pointed  out  by  the  indigenous,  on  the  very  vague 
supposition  that  the  Aztec  nation  in  their  migra« 
tion  from  Aztlan  to  Tula  and  the  valley  of  Te- 
nochtitlan  made  three  stations;  the  first  near  the 
lake  Teguyo  (to  the  south  of  the  fabulous  city  of 
Quiviniy  the  Mexican  Dorado!)  the  second  at 
the  Rio  Gila,  and  the  third  in  the  environs  of 
Yanos. 

The  Indians  \rho  live  in  the  plains  adjoining 
the  Casas  grandes  of  the  Rio  Gila,  and  who  have 
never  had  the  smallest  communication  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Sonora,  deserve  by  no  means  the 
appellation  of  Indios  bravos.  Their  social  civil- 
ization forms  a  singular  contrast  with  the  state  of 
the  savages  who  wander  along  the  banks  of  the 
Missoury  and  other  parts  of  Canada.  Fathers 
Garces  and  Font  found  the  Indians  to  the  south 
of  the  Rio  Gila  clothed  and  assembled  together, 
to  the  number  of  two  or  three  thousand,  in  v3- 
lages  which  they  call  Uturicut  and  Sutaquisan, 
where  they  peaceably  cultivate  the  soH.  They 
saw  fields  sown  with  maize,  cotton,  and  gourds. 
The  missionaries,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  con- 
version of  these  Indians,  showed  them  a  picture 
painted  on  a  large  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  in  whicli 
a  sinner  was  represented  burning  in  the  flames  of 
beU.     The  picture  terrified  tbems  and  tfaeyext* 
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treated  Father  Garces  not  to  unroll  it  any  more, 
nor  speak  to  tliem  of  what  would  happen  after 
death.  These  Indians  are  of  a  gentle  and  sincere 
character.  Father  Font  explained  to  them  by  an 
interpreter  the  security  which  prevailed  in  the 
Christian  missions,  where  an  Indian  alcalde  ad* 
ministered  justice.  The  chief  of  Uturicut  replied: 
*'  This  order  of  things  may  be  necessary  for  yotr. 
We  do  not  steal,  and  w^  very  seldom  disagree ; 
what  u^e  have  we  then  for  an  alcalde  among  us  ?" 
The  civilization  to  be  found  among  the  Indians 
when  we  approach  the  north-west  coast  of  Am^ 
rica,  from  the  S<f  to  the  54^  of  latitude,  is  a  very 
striking  phenomenon,  which  cannot  but  throw 
some  light  on  the  history  of  the  first  migrations^  of 
the  Mexican  nations. 

There  are  reckoned  in  the  province  of  Sonora 
one  city  {ciudud\  Arispe;  two  tovfns  (villas),  viz. 
Sonora  and  Hostemuri;  46  villages  {putblos\y  15 
parishes  {paroquias\  43  missions,  20  fiums  (hac> 
endas),  and  '25  cottages  (ranchos). 

The  province  of  Cinaloa  contains  five  towns 
(Culiacan,  Cinaloa,  el  Rosario,  el  Fuerte,  and  los 
Alamos),  92  villages,  30  parishes,  14  haciendas^ 
and  4^0  ranchos. 

In  1793  the  number  of  tributary  Indians  in  the 
province  of  Sonora  amounted  only  to  S51,  whik- 
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in  the  provmce  of  Cinaloa  they  amounted/ to  1851. 
This  last  province  was  more  anciently  peopled  than 
the  former. 

The  most  remarkable  places  of  the  intendancy 
of  Sonoraare: 

ArispCy  the  residence  of  the  intendant,  to 
the  south  and  west  of  the  presidios  of  Bacuachi 
and  Bavispe.  Persons  who  accompanied  M.  Gal- 
vez  in  his  expedicion  to  Sonora  aiErm,  that  the 
mission  of  Ures  near  Pitic  would  have  answered 
much  better  than  Arispe  for  the  capital  of  the  in- 
tendancy.— Population,'  7>60(). 

Sonora^  south  from  Arispe,  and  N  E.  from  the 
presidio  of  Horcasitas. — Population,  6,400. 

Hostimurij  a  smal  town  well  peopled,  sur« 
rounded  with  considerable  mines. 

Culiacanj  celebrated  in  the  Mexican  history 
under  the  name  of  Hueicolhuacan.  The  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  10,800. 

Cinaloa,  called  also  the  Villa  de  San  Felipe  y 
Santiago^  east  from  the  port  of  Santa  Maria 
dAome. — Population,  9,-^>00. 

El  Rosarioy  near  the  rich  mines  of  G^pala. — 
Population,  5,600. 

Fitla  del  Fuerte^  or  Montesclaros,  to  the  north 
of  Cinaloa.-^Population,  7>900. 

TOL.  II.  X 
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Los  Alamos,  between  the  Rio  del  Fuerte  and 
the  Rio  Maya,  the  residence  of  a  diputacion  de 
i>/i«em,~  Papulation,  7,900. 
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40,200 

5,709 

• 

7 

Several  geographers  confound  New  Mexico 
with  the  Prtwincias  intemas;  and  they  speak  of 
it  as  a  country  rich  in  niines,  and  of  vast  extent. 
The  celebrated  author  of  the  philosophic  history 
of  the  European  establishments  in  the  two  Indies 
has  contributed  to  propagate  this  error.  What  he 
calls  the  empire  of  New  Mexico  is  merely  a  coast 
inhabited  by  a  few  poor  colonists.  It  i^  a  fertile 
territory,  but  very  thinly  inhabited,  and  destitute, 
as  is  universally  believed,  of  metallic  wealth, 
extending  along  the  Rio  del  Nortei  from  the  51^ 
to  the  38^  of  north  latitude.  This  province!  is 
from  south  to  north  1 75  leagues  in  length,  and 
from  east  to  west  from  30  to  50  leagues  in 
breadth;  and  its  territorial  extent,  therefore,  is 
much  less  than  people  of  no  great  information  in 
geographical  matters  are  apt  to  suppose  even  in 
that  country.  The  national  vanity  of  the  Span- 
iards  loves  to  magnify  the  spaces,  and  to  remove, 
if  not  in  reality,  at  least  in  imagination,  the  limits 
of  the  country  occupied  by  them  to  as  great  a 
distance  as  possible.     In  the  memoirs  which  I 
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procured  on  the  position  of  the  Mexican  mines, 
the  distance  from  Arispe  to  the  Rosario  is  esti- 
mated at  3Qi\  and  from  Arispe  to  Copala  at  400 
marine  leagues,  without  reflecting  that  the  whole 
intendancy  of  l^onora  is  not  280  marine  leagues  in 
length.  From  the  same  cause,  and  especially  for 
the  sake  of  conciliating  the  favour  of  the  court, 
the  conquistadorcSy  the  missionary  monks,  and  the 
first  colonists,  gave  \s  eighty  names  to  small  things. 
We  have  already  described  one  kingdom,  that  of 
Leon,  6f  which  the  whole  population  does  not 
equal  the  number  of  Franciscan  monks  in  Spain. 
Sometimes  a  few  collected  huts  take  the  pompous 
title  of  iv7/^.  A  cross  planted  in  the  forests  of 
Guyana  figures  on  the  maps  of  the  missions  sent 
to  Madrid  and  Rome,  as  a  village  inhabited  by 
Indians.  It  is  only  after  living  long  in  the 
Spanish  colonies,  and  after  exaniining  more  nar- 
rowly these  fictions  of  kingdoms,  towns,  and 
villages,  that  the  traveller  can  form  a  proper  scale 
for  the  reduction  of  objects  to  their  just  value. 

The  Spanish  conquerors  shortly  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  Aztec  empire  set  on  foot  solid 
establishments  in  the  north  of  Anahuac.  The 
town' of  Durango  was  founded  undcr-the  admL<- 
nistration  of  the  second  viceroy  of  New  Spain^^ 
Vdajfco  el  Primern^  in  1559.  It  was  then  a  mili- 
tary post  against  the  incursions  of  the  Cbicfaimec 
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Indians,  Towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century, 
the  viceroy,  count  de  Monterey,  sent  the  valorous 
J  nan  de  Onate  to  New  Mexico.  It  Avas  this 
general  who,  after  driving  off  the  wandering  In- 
dians, peopled  the  banks  of  the  great  Rio  del 
Norte. 

From  the  town  of  Chihuahua  a  carriage  can  go 
to  Santa  Fe  of  New  Mexico.  A  sort  of  caleche 
is  generally  used^  which  the  Catalonians  call 
volant es.  The  road  is  beautiful  and  level;  and  it 
passes  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  great  river 
(i2id  grandt\  which  is  crossed  at  the  Passo  del 
Norte.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  extremely 
picturesque,  and  are  adorned  with  beautiful  pop- 
lars, and  other  trees  peculiar  to  the  temperate  zone. 

It  is  remarkable  enough  to  see  that,  after  the 
ls4)se  of  two  centuries  of  colonization,  the  province 
of  New  Mexico  does  not  yet  join  the  intendancy 
<A  New  Biscay.  ITie  two  j^rovinces  are  separated 
by  a  desert,  in  wliich  travellers  are  sometimes 
attacked  by  the.Cumanches  Indians.  This  desert 
extends  from  the  Passo  del  Norte  towards  the 
town  of  Albuquerque.  Before  168O,  in  which 
year  there  was  a  general  revolt  among,  the  In- 
dians of  New  Mexico,  this  extent  of  uncultivated 
and  uninhabited  country  was  much  less  consi- 
derable than  it  is  now.  There  were  then  three 
villages,    San  Pascual,   Semillete,  and  Socorro, 
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.which  were  situated  between  the  marsh  of  the 
Muerto  and  the  town  of  6anta  Fe.  Bishop  Ta- 
maron  perceived  the  ruins  of  them  in  1760;  and 
he  found  apiicots  growing  w  Id  in  the  fields,. an 
indication  of  the  former  cultivation  of  the  country. 
The  two  most  dangerous  points  for  travellers  are 
the  defile  of  Robledo,  west  from  the  Rio  del 
Norte,  opposite  the  Sierra  de  Dona  Ana,  and  the 
deseit  of  the  Muerto,  where  many  whites  have 
been  ass.  ssinated  by  wandering  Indians, 

The  desert  of  the  Muerto  is  a  plain  thirty 
leagues  in  length,  destitute  of  water.  Tl-e  whole 
of  this  country  is  in  general  of  an  alarming  stale 
of  aridity;  for  the  mountains  de  los  AIcwso-s^  situ- 
ated to  the  east  of  the  road  from  Dur:ingo  to 
Santa  Fe,  do  not  give  rise  to  a  single  brook.  Not- 
withstanfling  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  the 
progress  of  industry,  a  great  part  of  this  country, 
as  well  as  Old  California,  and  several  districts  of 
New  Biscay,  and  the  intendancy  of  Guadalaxara, 
will  never  admit  of  any  considerable  po;  ulation. 

New  Mexico,  although  under  the  same  latitude 
with  Syria  and  central  Persia,  has  a  remarkably 
cold  cUa  ate.  It  frtezcs  there  in  the  middle  of 
May.  Near  Santa  1  e,  i ind  a  little  farther  north 
(under  the  parallel  of  the  Morea),  the  Rio  del 
Norte  is  sometimes  covered,  for  a  succession  of 
several  years,  with  ice  thick  enough  to  admit  the 
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passage  of  horses  and  carriages.  We  are  igno- 
rant of  the  elevation  'of  the  soil  of  the  province  of 
New  Mexico ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that,  under 
the  37°  of  latitude^  the  bed  of  the  river  is  more 
than  7  or  800  metres  *  of  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean*  The  mountains  which-  bound 
the  valley  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  even  those  at 
the  foot  of  which  the  village  of  Taos  is  situated, 
lose  their  snow  towards  the  beginning  of  the  month 
of  June. 

The  great  river  of  the  norths  as  we  have  already 
observed,  rises  in  the  Sierra  Verde,  which  is  the 
point  of  separation  between  the  streams  which  flow 
into  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  and  those  which  flow 
into  the  South  Sea.  It  has  its  periodical  rises 
(crectentes)  like  the  Orinoco,  the  Mississippi, 
and  a  great  number  of  rivers  of  both  continents. 
The  waters  of  the  Ria  del  Norte  begin  to  swell 
in  the  mc^nth  of  April;  they  are  at  their  height 
in  the  beginning  of  May;  and  they  fall  towards 
the  end  of  June.  The  inhabitants  can  only  ford 
the  river  on  horses  of  an  extraordinary  size  during 
the  drought  of  summer,  when  the  strength  of  the 
currei^t  is  greatly  diminished.  These  horses  in 
Peru  are  called  cavallos  chimbadores.  Several 
persons  mount  at  once;  and  if  the  horse  takes 

*  2296  or  2624  feet.     Tram. 
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footing  occasionally  in  swimming,  this  mode  of 
passing  the  river  is  callf^d  pfh^sar  el  rio  a  v  lapie. 

TU^  water  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  like  that  of 
the  Orinoco,  and  all  the  great  rivers  of  South 
America,  is  extremely  muddy.  In  New  Biscay 
they  consider  a  small  river,  called  Rio  Pucrco 
(nasty  river )j  the  mouth  oi' which  lies  south  from 
the  town  of  Albuquerque,  near  Valencia,  as  the 
cause  of  this  phenomenon;  but  M.  lamaron  ob- 
served that  its  waters  were  iiiuddy  far  above  ^anta 
Fe  and  the  town  of  Taos.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Passo  del  Norte  have  pi  eserved  the  recollection  of 
a  very  eitraordinjrry'  eyent  which  t<5ok  place  ia 
]  T5'J.  1  he  whole  bed  of  the  river  b(  came  dry 
all  of  a  sudden  lor  more  than  thirty  leagues  above, 
and  twenty  leagues  below  the  Passo:  and  the 
water  of  the  river  precipitated  itself  into  a  newly* 
formed  chasm,  and  only  made  its  re-appearance 
near  the  Presidio  de  San  Ele  izario.  This  loiS  of 
the  Rio  del  Norte  remained  fdr  a  considerable 
time;  the  fine  plains  which  surround  the  Passo, 
and  which  are  intersected  with  small  canals  of 
irrigation,  remained  without  water;  and  the  inha*  x 
bitants  dug  wells  in  the  sand,  with  which  the  bed  « 
of  the  river  was  filled.  At  length,:  ail  ter  the  lapse 
of  several  weeks,  the  water  te  .umed  its  ancient 
course,  no  doubt  because  the  chasm  and  the 
subterraneous    conductors  had  filled  up.     This 
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phenomenon  bears  some  analogy  to  a  fact  which 
I  was  told  by  the  Indians  of  Jaen  de  Bracamorros 
during  my  stay  at  Tomependa.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  eigliteenth  century  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village  of  Puyaya  saw,  to  their  great  terror  and 
astonishment,  the  bed  of  the  river  Amazons  com- 
pletely dried  up  for  several  hours.  A  part  of  the 
rocks  near  the  cataract  (pongo)  of  Rentema  had 
fallen  down  through  an  earthquake ;  and  the 
waters  of  the  Maragnon  had  stopt  in  their  course 
till  they  could  get  over  the  dike  formed  by  the  fall. 
In  the  northern  part  of  New  Mexico,  near  Taos, 
and  to  the  north  of  that  city,  rivers  take  their  rise 
which  run  into  the  Mississippi.  The  Rio  de 
Pecos  is  probably  the  saa^e  with  the  Red  River  of 
the  Natchitoclies,  and  the  Rio  Napesila  is,  perhaps, 
the  same  river  which,  farther  east,  takes  the  name 
of  Arkausas. 

The  colonists  of  this  province,  known  for  their 
great  energy  of  character,  live  in  a  state  of  perpe- 
tual  warfare  with  the  neighbouring  Indians.  It  is 
on  account  of  this  insecurity  of  the  country  life 
that  we  find  the  towns  more  populous  than  we 
should  expect  in  so  desert  a  coufitry.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  bears,  in 
many  respects,  a  great  reseniblance  to  that  of 
the  people  of  Europe  during  the  middle  ages.  So 
long  as  insulation  exposes  men  to  personal  danger. 
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we  can  hope  for  the  establishment  of  no  equili- 
brium between  the  population  of  toM'ns  and  that 
of  the  country. 

However,  the  Indians  who  live  on  an  intimate 
footing  with  the  Spanish  colonists  are  by  no  means 
all  equally  barbarous.  Those  of  the  east  are  war- 
Kke,  and  wander  about  from  place  to  place.  If 
they  carry  pn  any  commerce  with  the  whites,  it  is 
frequently  without  personal  intercourse,  and  ac- 
cording to  princi;  les  of  which  some  traces  are  to 
be  found  among  some  of  the  tribes  of  Africa. 
The  savages,  in'  their  excursions  to  the  north  of 
the  B;)lson  de  Mapimi,  plant  along  the  road  be- 
tween Chihuahua  and  Santa  Fe  small  crosses,  to 
which  they  suspend  a  leathern  pocket,  with  a  piece 
cf  stag  flesh.  At  the  foot  of  tlie  cross  a  buffa- 
lo s  hide  is  stretched  out.  The  Indian  indicates 
by  these  signs  that  he  wishes  to  carry  on  a  com«» 
meroe  of  barter  with  those  who  adore  the  cross. 
He  offers  the  christian  traveller  a  hide  for  provi* 
5ionS;  of  which  he  does  not  fix  the  quantity.  The 
soldiers  of  the  /;rt  .v/W/c/.v,  who  understand  the  hiero- 
glyphical  langu  ge  of  the  Indians,  take  away  the 
buffalo  hide,  and  leave  some  salted  flesh  at  the* 
foot  of  the  cross '^.  ihis  system  of  commerce  in- 
dicates at  once  an  extraordinary  mixture  of  good 
faith  and  distrust. 

*  Dti!"i  dt'l  ilifiin,  f^cii„r  I'lvtaron,  (M.S.) 
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The  Indians  to  the  west  of  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
between  the  rivers  Gila  and  Colorado^  form  a 
contrast  with  the  wandering  and  distrustful  Indians 
of  the  savannas  to  the  east  of  New  Mexico^ 
Father  Garces  is  one  of  the  latest  missionaries 
who  in  177iJ  visited  the  country  of  the  Moqui^ 
watered  by  the  Rio  <le  Yaquesila.  He  was  asto- 
nished to  find  there  an  Indian  town  v-ith  two 
great  squares,  houses  of  several  stories,  and  streets 
well  laid  out,  and  parallel  to  one  another.  Every 
evening  tlie  people  assembled  togeiher  on  the 
terraces,  of  which  the  roofs  of  the  houses  are 
formed*  .The  construction  of  the  edifices  of  the 
Moqui  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Casus  grandes 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kio  Gila,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken.  The  Indians  who  inhabit  the 
northern  part  of  New  Mexico  give  also  a  consi- 
derablfe  elevation  to  their  houses,  for  the  sake  of 
discovering  the  approach  of  their  enemies.  Every 
thing  in  these  countries  appears  to  announce  traces 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  ancient  Mexicans.  We 
are  informed  even  by  the  Indian  traditions,  that 
twenty  leac^ues  north  from  the  Moq\ii,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Pio  Zaguananas,  the  banks  of  the 
Nabajoa  were  the  first  abode  of  the  Aztecs  after 
tlicir  departure  from  Aztlan.  On  considering 
the  civilizaiion  which  exists  on  several  p  )ints  of 
the  north-west  coast  of  America,  In  the  Moqui 
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and  on  the  banks  of  the  Gila,  we  are  tempted  to 
believe  (and  1  venture  to  repeat  it  here)  that  at 
the  period  of  the  migration  of  the  Toltecs  the 
Acolhues,  and  the  Aztecs,  several  tribes  sq)arated 
from  the  great  mass  of  the  people  to  establish 
themselves  in  these  northern  regions.  However, 
the  langu  !ge  spoken  by  the  Indians  of  the  Mo- 
qui,  the  Yabipais,  who  wear  long  beards,  and 
those  who  inhabit  the  plains  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Hio  Colorado,  is  essentially  different '^  from  the 
Mexican  language. 

In  the  1 7th  century  several  missionaries  of  the 
order  of  St.  Francis  established  themselves  among 
the  Indians  of  the  Moqui  and  Nabajoa,  who  were 
massacred  in  the  great  revolt  of  the  Indians  in 
1680.  I  have  seen  in  manuscript  maps  drawn 
up  before  that  period  the  name  of  the  Prctcincia 
del  Moqui. 

The  province  of  New  Mexico  contains  three 
villas  (Santa  Fe,  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Canada  y 
Taos,  and  Albuquerque  y  Alameda),  26  puchlosy 
or  villages,  3  parroquias,  or  parishes,  19  missions, 
and  no  solitary  farm  (j^ancho]. 


*  See  the  testimony  of  several  missionary  monks  well 
versed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Aztec  language  {Chronica  5c- 
rafiva  del  Collcgio  de  Q,uerc(arol\i.  408.) 
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Santa  Fcj  the  capital,  to  the  east  of  the  great 
Rio  del  Norte.— Population,  3,600. 

Albuquerque^  opposite  the  village  of  Atrisco,  to 
the  west  of  the  Sierra  Obscura. — ^Population,  6,000. 

Taos^  placed  in  the  old  maps  62  leagues  too  far 
north  under  the  40®  of  latitude. — Population,  8,900. 

Passo  del  Norte,  presidio  or  military  post  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  sepaiated 
from  the  town  of  Santa  Fe  by  an  uncultivated 
country  of  more  than  60  leagues  in  length.     Wc 
must  not  confound  this  place,  which  some  manu- 
script mapa  in  the  archives  of  Mexico  consider  as 
a  dependance  of  New  Bibcay,  with  the  Presidio 
del  Norte,  or  de  las  Juntas,  situated  further  to  the 
south,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Conchos.     Tra- 
vellers stop  at  the  Passo  del  Norte  to  lay  in  the 
nece  sary  provisions  for  continuing  their  route  to 
Santa  Fe.    The  environs  of  the  Passo  are  delicious^ 
and  resemble  the  finest  parts  of  Andalusia.     The 
fields  are  cultivated  with  maize  and  wheat ;  and 
the  vineyards  produce  such  excellent  sweet  wines 
that  they  are  even  preferred  to  the  wines  of  Parras 
in  New  Biscay.     The  gardens  contain  in  abun- 
dance all    the  fruits   of  Europe,  figs,    peaches, 
apples  and  pears.     As  the  country  is  very  dry,  a 
canal  of  irrigation  brings  the  water  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte  to  the  Passo.     It  is  with  difficulty  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  presidio  can  keep  up  the  dam. 
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ivhich  forces  the  waters  of  the  rivers  when  they 
are  very  low  to  enter  into  the  canal  (azequia). 
During  the  great  swells  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  the 
strength  of  the  current  destroys  this  dam  almost 
every  year  in  the  months  of  May  and  June.  The 
manner  of  restoring  and  strengthening  the  dam  is 
very  ingenious.  The  inhabitants  form  baskets  of 
stakes,  connected  together  by  branches  of  trees, 
and  filled  with  earth  and  stones.  These  gabions 
(cestopxi)  are  abandoned  to  the  force  of  the 
current,  which  in  its  edciies  disposes  them  in  the 
point  where  the  canal  separates  from  the  river. 
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The  history  of  geography  affords  several  ex- 
amples of  countries  of  which  the  position  was 
knogMoi  to  the  first  navigators,  but  which  were 
long  regarded  as  having  only  been  discovered  at 
more  recent  epoquas*  Such  are  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  the  west  coast  of  New  Holland,  the  great 
Cyclades,  formerly  called  by  Quiros  the  Archipe- 
lago  del  Espiritu  Santo^  the  land  of  the  Arsacides 
seen  by  Mendana,  and  particularly  the  coast  of 
California.  This  last  country  was  recognized  as 
a  peninsula  before  the  year  1541;  and  yet  1 60 
years  later  the  merit  was  attributed  to  Father 
Kiihn  (Kino)  of  having  first  proved  that  Cali- 
fornia was  not  an  island,  and  that  it  was  connected 
with  the  main  land  of  Mexico. 

Cortez,  after  astonishing  the  world  with  his 
exploits  on  the  continent,  displayed  an  energy  of 
character  no  less  admirable  in  his  maritime  under- 
takings. Restless,  ambitious,  and  tormented  with 
the  idea  of  seeing  the  country  which  his  courage 
had  conquered  at  one  time  under  the  administra- 
tion of  a  corregidor  of  Toledo,  and  at  another,  of 
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a  president  of  the  audlencia,  or  a  bishop  of  St. 
Domingo  *,  he  gave  himself  completely  up  to  ex- 
peditions of  discovery  in  the  South  Sea.  *  He 
seemed  to  forget  that  the  powerful  enemies  which 
he  bad  at  court  were  merely  stirred  up  by  the 
magnitude  and  rapidity  of  his  succe^rses,  and  he 
flattered  himself  that  he  would  compel  them  to 
silence  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  new  career  which 
opened  to  his  activity.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
government,  which  distrusted  a  man  of  such  ex-, 
traordinary  merit,  encourciged  him  in  his  design  of 
traversing  the  ocean.  Believing  that  after  the 
conquest  of  Mexico  his  military  talents  were  no 
longer  needed,  the  emperor  was  very  well  pleased 
to  see  him  plunged  in  hazardous  enterprises;  and 
he  Mas  particularly  desirous  of  seeing  him  re* 
moved  to  a  distance  from  the  theatm  where  his 
courage  and  audacity  had  already  shone  so  cc^- 
spicuously. 

So  early  as  1523,  Charles  V.,  in  a  letter  dated 
from  Valladolid,  recommended  to  Cortez  to  seek 
on  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  New  Spain 
for  the  secret  of  a  strait  (el  secret©  del  cstrecho), 
which  should  shorten  by  two-thirds  the  naviga- 
tion from  Cadiz  to  the  East  Indies,  then  called 


*  The  conregidor,  Luis  Ponce  de  Leon  ;  the  president,  Nano 
de  Guzman  5  and  the  bishop,  Sebastian  Hamiiez  de  Fuenlejd. 
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iht  Countty  ofSpicfis.  Cortez^  in  bis  answer  to 
the  emperor,  speaks  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
of  the  probability  of  this  discovery,  *^  which/'  he 
adds,  ^^  will  render  your  majesty  master  of  so 
many  kingdoms  that  you  will  be  considered  as 
the  mcHiarch  of  the  whole  world*/'  It  was  in 
the  course  of  one  of  these  navigations,  undertaken 
at  the  particular  expense  of  Cortez,  that  the  coast 
of  California  was  discovered  by  Hernando  de 
Grizalva  in  the  month  of  February,  1534  f*  His 
pilat^  Fortun  Ximenez,  was  killed  by  the  Cali« 
fbrnia,ns  in  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  called  after- 
wards the  Port  de  la  Paz,  or  of  the  Marquis  del 
Val}e.  Discontented  with  the  tediousness  and 
«nsuccessfulnes8  of  the  discoveries  in  the  South 
Sea,  Cortez- himself  embarked  in  1535  with  400 
Spaniards  and  300  negro  slaves  at  the  port  of 


**  Cartes  de  CorteZy  p.  374, 382, 385. 

t  I  Sound  in  a  manuscript  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
vkerojaity  of  Mexico,  that  California  was  discovered  in  1526* 
I  know  not  on  what  authority  this  assertion  is  founded*  Cor« 
tez.  In  his  letters  to  the  emperor,  written  so  late  as  1524,  fre* 
qnenUj  speaks  of  the  pearls  which  were  found  near  the  islands 
of  the  South  Sea  |  however,  the  extracts  made  by  the  author  of  - 
the  Relacion  del  Viage  al  Estrecho  de  Fuca  (p.  vii.  xxii.)  from 
the  valuable  manuscripts  preserved  in  the  Academy  of  History 
at  Madrid,  s^em  to  prove  that  California  had  not  even  been  s^eii 
jntbe  expedition  of  Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  in  1532. 
VOL.  II.  Y 
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Chiamethn  (Chametla).  He  coasted  both  sidic? 
of  the  gulf,  then  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Sea  ofCortCT^  and  which  the  historian  Gomara 
compared  very  judiciously- in  1557  to  the  Adri* 
adc  Sea.  It  was  duriiig  his  stay  at  the  bay  of 
Santa  Cruz  that  the  afflicting  news  reached 
Cortez  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  vicproy  at  New 
Spain.  This  great  conqueror  was  pursuing  with 
unabated  ardour  his  discoveries  in  California-^ 
when  the  report  of  his  death  was  spread  at  Mex- 
ico* Juana  de  Zuniga,  his  spouse,  fitted  out  two 
vessels  and  a  car(rv€k  to  learn  the  truth  of  tliM 
alarming  ijiformattbn.  However ,  €ortez«  after 
running  a  thousand  dangers,  anchored  safely  at 
the  port  of  Acapulco*  He  continued  to  pursue 
at  hh  own  expense,  through  Francisco  de  Ulfoa^ 
the  career  which  he  had  so  gloriously  begun ; 
and  XJUoa,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  ascertained 
the  coatts  of  the  gulf  of  California,  to  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Colorado. 

The  map  drawn  up  by  the  pilot  Castillo.  U. 
Mexico  in  154 1,  which  we  have  already  seveial 
times  cited,  represents  the  direction  of  the  coasts 
of  the  penii^sula  of  California  nearly  as  we  know 
them  at  present.  Notwithstanding  this  progress 
of  geognphy  under  the  activity  of  Cortez,  several 
writers  under  the  weak  reign  of  Charles  the  Se'^ 
coud  began  to  consider  California  as  an  archipebga 
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of  great  tslands  called  Lslas  CaroHnas.  The  pearl 
fishery  only  drew  from  time  to  time  a  few  vessels' 
from  the  pbrts  of  Xalisco,  Acaf  ulco,  or  Ghacala  ; 
and  when  three  Jesuits,  Fathers  Kiihn,  Salvatierra, 
and  Uguarte,  visited  most  minutely  between  1701 
and  17S1  the  coasts  uhich  surrounded  the  sea  of 
Cortez  {mar  roso  d  vermejo\  it  was  J>elieved  m 
Surope  to  have  been  discovered  for  the  first  time 
that  Califomia  was  a  peninsula. 

The  more  imperfectly  any  country  is  known, 
and  the  farther  it  is  removed  from  the  best  peo- 
pled European  colonies,  it  more  easily  acquires  a 
reputation  for  great  metallic  wealth.     The  ima<* 
ginations  of  men  are  delighted  with  the  recitals  of 
wonders  which  the  credulity  or  the  cunning  of  the 
first  travi  llers  delivers  in  a  mysterious  and  am- 
biguous too«.     On  the  Caraccas^  coast  the  wealtl^ 
of  the  countries  situated  between  the  Orinoco  and- 
die  Rio  Negro  are  highly  extolled ;  at  ^amta  Fe^ 
we  hear  the  missions  of  ihe  Andaquies  incessantly 
vaunted;   and  at  Quito  the  provinces  of  Macas 
aad  Maynos.     The  peninsula  of  California  was 
for  a  long  time  the  Dorado  of  New  Spaia^    A 
country  a^-or.nding  in  pearls  ought,  according  to 
the  vulgar  logic,,  also  to  produce  gpld  diamonds 
and   other   precious    stones,  in  abundance.     A 
monkish  traveller.  Fray  Marcos- de  Nizza,  turned   , 
the  beads  of  the  Mexicans  by  the  fabulous 

¥  2. 
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counts  which  he  gave  of  the  beauty  of  the  country 
situated  to  the  north  of ^  the  gulf  of  California,  of 
the'  magnificence  of  the  towp  of  Cibola*,  of  its 
immense  population,  and  of  its  police  and  the 
dvilization  of  it$  inhabitans*  Cortez  and  the 
viceroy  Mendoza  disputed  before-hand  the  con- 
quest of  this  Mexican  Tombouctou.  The  esta- 
blishments made  by  the  Jesuits  in  California  sincd 
1683  made  known  the  great  aridity  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  great  difficulty  of  bringing  it  under 


*  Tbe  old  manuscript  map  of  Ca^titlo  pbees  the  fabutout 
town  of  Cibola^  or  Cibora>  under  the  ZJo  of  latitude.  But  on 
.reducing  its  position  to  that  of  the  mouth  of  tlie  Rio  Colorado, 
we  arc  tempted  to  believe  that  the  ruins  of  the  Casds  grander 
of  the  Gila,  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  intendancy  of 
Sonora>  nay  hare  given  occasion  to  the  stortei  tdd  by  gooi~ 
!Pather  Marcos  de  Nizza.  However,  the  great  civilisation 
which  this  monk  affirms  to  have  found  among  the  inhabitants 
•f  these  northern  countries  appears  to  me  a  fact  of  consider* 
able  importance,  which  is  connected  with  what  we  have  alresidy 
related  of  the  Indians  of  the  Rio  Gita  and  the  Moqui.  Hie 
authors  of  the  l6th  century  placed  a  second  Dorado  to  tfa» 
north  of  Cibora  under  the  4 1  ^  of  latitude.  According  to  theifi, 
the  kingdom  of  Tatarrax,  and  an  immense  town  called  ^uvoira, 
were  to  be  found  there  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Teguayo^ 
near  the  Rio  del  Aguilar.  iThis  tradition,  if  it  is  fodnded  on 
the  assertion  of  the  Indians  of  Anahuac,  is  rematk^bte  enoUgb; 
for  the  banks  of  the  luke  of  Teguayo,  which  is,  perhaps 
identical  with  the  lake  of  Ttoipanogos,  are  indicated  by  tb^ 
Aztec  historians  as  the  countiy  of  the  Mexicans. 
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culrivation;  and  the  bad  success  which  attended 
the  mining  operations  at  Santa  Ana,  to  the  north 
of  Cape  Pulmo,  diminished  the  enthusiasm  excited 
by  the  marvt  Uous  accounts  of  the  metallic  wealth 
of  the  peninsula.  But  the  grudge  and  the  hatred 
entertained  against  the  Jesuits  gave  rise  to  the 
suspicion  that  this  order  concealed  from  the  go- 
vernment the  treasures  of  a  country  so  long  ex- 
tolled. These  considerations  determined  the  vi- 
sitador  Don  Jose  de  Galvez,  whom  a  chivalrous 
disposition  had  engaged  in  an  expedition  against 
the  Indians  of  Sonora,  to  pass  over  into  California. 
He  found  there  naked  mountains  without  soil  and 
without  water;  and  a  few  Indian  fig  trees  and 
stunted  shrubs  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  Therp 
was  no  indication  of  the  gold  and  silver  which  the 
Jesuits  were  accused  of  extracting  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  j  but  every  where  th^y  perceived 
traces  of  their  industry  and  tlie  praiseworthy  zeal 
with  which  they  applied  to  cultivate  a  desert  and 
arid  country.  In  the  course  of  this  Californian 
expedition,  the  visitador  Galvez  was  accompanied 
by  the  Chevalier  d'Asanza,  a  man  as  remarkable 
for  his  talents  as  for  the  great  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
which  he  has  experienced,  who  acced  as  secretary 
imder  M.  Galvez.  He  declared  frankly  what 
was  soon'much  better  proved  by  the  operations  of 
the  small  army  than  by  the  physicians  of  Pitic^ 
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that  the  vishador  was  deranged  in  mind.  M. 
d'Asanza  was  apprehended  and  confined  for  five 
months  in  a  prison  in  the  village  of  Tepozotlan, 
^here^  thirt\  yeai$  afterwards,  he  made  his  solemn 
entry  as  viceroy  of  New  Spain. 

T-  e  penjiiMjja  pf  California,  which  equals  Eng- 
land in  extent  of  territpry,  and  does  not  contain 
the  population  of  the  small  towns  of  Ipswich  or 
Deptford,  lies  under  the  same  p  .rallel  ynxh  Bengal 
and  the  Canary  Islands.     The  sky  is  constantly 
serene  and  of  a  dt  ep  blue,  and  \vi  hout  a  cloud ; 
^d  fhouid  any  cipuds  appear  for  a  moment  at 
the  setting  <  f  the  ^un,  they  display  the  most  beau- 
tiful shades  of  vjolet,    purple,  and  green.    All 
those  v^^o  had  ever  been  in  CcJifornia  (and  I  have 
teen  niany  in  Ne^r  ^pain;  preserved  the  recollec* 
tion  of  the  extraordinaiy  beauty  of  this  phenome«» 
ppn,  v^hich  depend^  on  a  particular  state  of  the 
vesicular  vapour ,  apd  tiie  puiity  of  the  air  in  these 
climates.     No  where  could  an  astronomer  find  a 
fnore  delightful  abode  than  at  Cumana,  Coro,  the 
island  of  Marguerite,  and  the  coast  of  California. 
But  unfqrtunattly  in  this  peninsula  t.  esky  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  earilu     1  he  soil  is  sandy  and 
arid,  li^e  the  shpres  pf  Provence ;  vegetation  is  at 
a  stand ;  and  r^n  is  yery  unfrequent. 

A  chain  of  mountains  runs  through  the  centre 
pi  the  peninsula^  of  which  the  most  elevated|  th; 
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Ccrro  de  la  Giganta,  is  from  fourteen  to  fifteen 
hundred  metres*  in  height,  and  appears  of  volcanic 
c»«gin.  This  Cordillera  is  inhabited  by  animals^ 
which  from  their  form  and  their  habits  resemble 
the  mouflon  (ovis  ammon)  of  Sardinia^  of  which 
Father  Consag  has  given  but  a  very  imperfect 
account.  The  Spaniards  call  them  wild  sheep  • 
(carneros  cimaroncs).  They  leap,  like  the  ibeac^ 
^h  their  head  downwards  j  and  their  horns  arc 
curved  on  themselves  in  a  spiral  form.  According 
to  the  observations  of  M.  Costanso  f^  this  animal 
differs,  essentially  from  the  wild  goats,  which  are  of 
an  ashy  white  (blanc  cerdri)^  larger  and  peculiar 
to  New  Califonoia^  e'specially  to  the  Sierra  de  Santa 
Lucia,  near  Monterey.  Moreover,  these  goats» 
which  belong.,  perhaps,  to  the  antelope  race,  go  in 
the  country  by  the  name  of  berendox^znd^  like  the 
chamoisL,  have  their  horns  curved  backwards. 
At  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  California  we 


*  From  4592  te49f0  feet.    3hM«. 

f  Joarnal  of  a  voTage  to  Old  California  and  to  the  port  of 
Saa  Diego^  drawn  op  in  17%»  (MS).  This  interesting  jooroal 
had  been  already  printed  at  Mexico>  when  by  orders  of  the 
ministry  all  the  copies  were  confiscated.  It  is  to  be  desired 
for  the  progress  of  zoology^  that  we  shocdd  speedily  know 
Irom  the  care  of  travellers  the  trae  specific  characters  which 
distinguish  the  cameras  dmaronet  of  Old  California  fipom  the 
kurpidoi  of  Blonterey^ 
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discover  only  sand,  or  a  stony  stratum,  on  vhicl^ 
cylindrical  cacti  {organos  del  tunal)  shoot  up  to 
extraordinary  heights.  We  find  few  springs  5  and^ 
through  a  particular  fatality,  it  is  remarked  that  the 
rock  is  naked  where  the  water  spring^  up,  while 
there  is  no  water  where  the  rock  is  covered  witJ| 
'  vegetable  earth.  Wherever  springs  and  eartll 
happen  to  be  together,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is 
immense.  It  was  in  these  points,  of  which  the 
number  is  far  from  great,  that  the  Jesuits  e5tablishe4 
their  first  missions.  ITie  maize,  the  jatropha,  and 
the  dioscorea,  vegetate  vigorously ;  and  the  vine 
yields  an  excellent  grape,  of  which  the  wine  re*? 
sembles  that  of  the  Canary  I4ands.  In  general, 
however.  Old  California,  on  account  of  the  arid 
nature  of  the  soil  and  the  want  of  water  and  ve- 
getable earth  in  the  interior  ot  the  country,  will 
never  be  able  to  maintain  a  great  pojulation  any 
more  than  the  northern  part  of  Sonora,  which  is 
almost  equally  diy  and  sandy. 

Of  all  the  natural  productions  of  California  the 
pearls  have,  since  the  l6th  century,  been  the  chief 
attraction  to  navigators  for  visiting  the  coast  of 
this  desert  country.  They  abound  particularly  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula*  Since  the 
cessation  of  the  pearl  fishery  near  the  island  <£ 
Marguerite,  opposite  the  coast  of  Araya,  the  gulfis 
pf  Panama  and  California  are  the  only  quarters  i|^ 
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the  Spaiii^  colonies  which  8up]dy  pearls  for  the 
commerce  of  Europe.    Those  of  California  are  of 
a  very  beautiful  water  and  large;   but  they  are 
frequently  of  an  irregular  figure,  disagreeable  to  the 
eye.     The  shell  which  produces  the  pearl  is  par* 
Ocularly  to  be  found  in  the  Bay  of  Ceralvo,  and 
toxmA  the  islands  of  Santa  Cruz  and  San  Jose. 
The  n;iost  valuable  pearls  in  the  possession  of  the 
court  of  Spain  were  found  in  1615  and  166*5»  in 
4he  expeditions  of  Juan  Yturbi  and  Bemal  de 
IPinadero.     During  the  stay  of  the  visitador  Gal- 
vez.in  California,  in  1768  and   1769,  a  private 
•soldier  in  the  presidio  of  Loreto,  Juan  Ocio,  was 
made  rich  in  a  short  time  by  pearl  fishing  on  the 
coast  of  Ceralvo.    Since  that  period  the  number  of 
pearls  of  California  brought  annually  to  market 
is  almost  reduced  to  nothing,     'i  he  Indians  and 
negros,  who  follow  the  severe  occupation  of  divers, 
are  so  poorly  paid  by  the  whites,  that  the  fishery 
H  considered  as  abandoned*     This  branch  of  in-* 
.  dustry  languishes  from  the  same  causes  which  in 
3outh  America  have  raised  the  price  of  the  Peru- 
vian sheep  skins,  the  caoutchouc,  and  the  febrifugal 
bark  of  the  quinquina. 

Although   Heman   Cortez  spent  more  than 
^00^000  ducats  of  his  patrimony^  in  his  Califor<« 

^  ppwar-sof  43,000/.  sterling*    Patrimony  is  not  the  cor- 
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nian  expeditions ;  and  formal  possession  of  the 
peninsula  was  taken  by  Sebastian  Viscaino,  who 
deserves  to  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of.  the  na* 
vigators  of  his  age ;  it  was  only  in  1 642*  that  the 
Jesuits  were  able  to  form  solid  establishments  there. 
Jealous  of  their  power,  they  struggled  succetofiiUf 
against  the  efforts  of  the  monks  of  St.  Francis, 
who  endeavoured  from  time  to  time  to  introduce 
themselves  among  the  Indians.  They  had  still 
more  difficult  enemies  to  overcome,  the  soldiers  of 
the  military  posts ;  for  in  the  extremities  of  the 
Spanish  possessions  of  the  New  Continent,  on  the 
limits  of  European  civilization,  the  legislative  and 
executive  powers  are  distributed  in  a  very  stange 
manaen  The  poor  Indian  knows  no  other  master 
than  a  corporal  or  a  missionary* 

rect  expression  m  this  place,  butprsfrrfy.  Cortez*s  patrimoaj 
-was  never  very  great ;  and  Bernal  Diaz  states^  that  what  he 
had  was  expended  on  costly  presenti  and  preparations  for  his 
new-married  wife>  of  whom  he  was  Ytrj  fond,  before  he  set 
out  on  his  celebrated  expedition  fvom  the  island  of  Cube* 
Trans. 

*  It  is  advanced  only  a  few  pages  before  tbii  that  the 
Jesuits  commenced  their  settlements  in  Old  California  ia 
l683  ;  and  we  see  a  few  lines  after  tbts  that  the  foondatioo 
of  Loreto>  onder  the  name  of  Presidio  de  San  Dionisio,  was 
only  laid  in  l6g^,  and  that  the  Spanish  establishments  ia 
California  became  only  considerable  after  1744.  Sbottld  not^ 
therefore^  th^  l642  be  1742  ?     'frt^, 
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In  California  the  Jesuits  obtained  a  complete 
▼ictory  oyer  the  soldiery  posted  in  the  presidios. 
The  court  decided  by  a  ceduta  realy  that  all  the 
detachment  of  Loreto,  even  the  captain,  should  he 
under  the  command  of  the  father  at  the  head  of 
tlie  missions.  The  interesdng  voyages  of  three 
Jesuits,  Eusebius  Kiihn,  Maria  Salvatierra,  and 
Juan  Uguarte,  brought  us  acquainted  with  the 
physical  situation  of  the  country.  The  village  of 
Loreto  had  been  already  founded,  under  the  name 
o&Presidio  de  San  Dionisio,  in  i  b97.  Under  the 
r;ign  of  Philip  V,  especially  after  the  year  1744, 
the  Spanish  establishments  in  California  became 
very  considerable.  1  he  Jesuits  displayed  there  that 
commercial  industry  and  that  activity  to  which  they 
are  indebted  for  so  many  successes,  and  whidh  have 
exposed  them  to  so  many  calumnies  in  both  Indies. 
In  a  very  few  years  ihey  built  16  vill^^ges  in  the 
interior  of  the  peninsula.  Since  their  expulsion 
in  1767,  California  has  been  confided  to  the  do- 
in  iracan  monks  of  the  city  of  Mexico  ;  and  it  ap- 
peal' that  they  have  not  been  so  successful  in  theTr 
establishments  of  Old  Ca  ifornia,  as  the  Franciscans 
have  been  on  the  coa  ts  of  New  California. 

The  raiives  of  the  peninsula  who  do  i^ot  live  in 
the  missions  are  of  all  savages,  perhaps,  the  nearest 
po  what   has  been    called   the  state  of  nature^ 
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They  pass  whole  days  stretched  out  on  their  belGes 
on  the  sand^  when  it  is  heated  by  thereverbeiatioa 
ef  the  solar  rays»    Like  several  tribes  of  the  Ori- 
noco seen  by  us,  they  entertain  a  great  horror  for 
clbthing.    ^^  A  monkey  dressed  up  does  not  appear 
so  ridiculous  to  the  common  people  in  Europe/' 
says  Father  Venegas,  '^  as  a  man  in  clothes  appears 
to  the  Indians  of  California/*     Notwithstanding 
this  state  of  apparent  stupidity,  the  first  missionaries^ 
dbtinguished  different  religious  sects  among  the 
natives*   Three  divinities,  who  carried  on  a  war  of 
extermination  against  each  other,  were  objects  of 
terror  among  three  of  the  tribes  of  California. 
The  Pericues  dreaded  the  power  of  Niparaya,  and 
the  Menquis  and  the  Vehities  the  power  of  Wac-* 
tipuran  and  Sumongo»    I  say  that  these  horded 
dreaded,  not  that  they  adored,  invisible  beings  ^ 
for  tlie  worship  of  the  savage  is  merely  a  fit  of 
fear^  the  sentiment  of  a  secret  and  religious  horror «. 
According  to  the  information  which  I  obtained 
from  the  monks  who  now  govern  the  two  Califor* 
nias,  the  population  of  Old  California  has  dimi* 
nished  to  such  a  degree  within  the  last  thirty  years^ 
that  there  are  not  more  than  fram  four  io  five 
thousand  native  cultivators  (Indios  reducidos)  in, 
the  villages  of  the  missions.    The  number  of  these 
vsssioas  is  also  reduced  to  sixteen.     Those  cif 
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Santiago  and  Guadalape  remain  without  inhalj- 
tants.  The  small-pox,  and  another  malady  wbick 
the  Europeans  would  fain  persuade  themselves 
Aat  they  received  from  the  same  continent  to  whldh 
they  were  the  first  who  carried  it,  and  which  ex- 
ercises such  ravages  in  the  South  Sea  islands,  are 
atcd  as  tl^  principal  causes  of  the  depopulation  of 
Cafi{bnia«  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  there  are 
others  which  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  political 
institutions  4  and  it  is  high  time  that  the  Mexican 
government  should  seriously  think  of  removing 
the  obstacles  which  prevent  die  fHXisperity  .of  &€  • 
inhabitants  of  the  peninsula.  The  number  of  the 
savages  scarcdy  amounts  to  4000.  It  is  observed 
that  those  who  inhabit  the  north  of  California  are 
somewhat  more  gentle  and  civilized  than  the  natives 
cf  the  southern  divisicm. 

The  principal  villages  of  this  province  are: 

Lore  to,  presidio  and  principal  place  of  all  the 
missions  of  Old  California,  founded  at  the  end  of 
the  1 7th  century  by  Father  Kilhn,  the  astronomer 
of  Ingolstadt. 

Santa  Ana^  mission  and  real  de  minas,  cele- 
brated on  account  of  the  a^ytronomical  observations 
of  Velasquez* 

^/i  Joseph,  mission  in  which  the  Albe  Chappe 
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perishedy  the  vicdm  of  his  zod  and  deyodoa  £o(t 
the  sciences^. 

*  Veaplt  who  have  lived  «  bng  time  in  California  have 
■uured  me,  that  the  Katicia  of  Father  Venegas,  against  which 
the  enemies  of  the  suppressed  order,  and  even  Cardinal  Lo* 
xenzana,  have  rai&ed  up  doubts,  is  very  accurate  (Cartas  dt 
Cartes,  p.  327).  There  still  exist  in  the  archives  of  Mexico 
the  following  maamicripts^  not  made  use  of  by  Taikn  Bwrco^ 
in  his  Storia  de  CBltfomia,  prints  at  Rome :  1.  Ckromca  ki$^ 
torica  de  la  prwincia  de  MecAoaean  con  varioi  majHU  de  la, 
California  ;  2.  Carttu  originates  del  Padre  Juan  Maria  de  Sahm 
tierra  ;  3.  Diario  del  Capitan  Juan  Mateo  Mangiquc  accaffipa^4 
#  he  pudrei  apostolic9i  KinA  y  Koftfui.. 
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XV.  Iniendancy  of 
New  California. 

15,<50O 

2,125 

7 

The  part  of  the  coast  of  the  Great  Ocean  'which 
extends  from  the  isthmus  of  Old  California  or 
from  the  bay  of  Todos  los  Santos  (south  from  the 
port  of  San  Diego)  to  Cape  Mendocino,  bears  on 
the  Spanish  maps  the  name  of  New  Califorsia 
(Nueoa  Catifornia).  It  is  a  longhand  narrow  ex* 
tent  of  country  in  'which  for  these  forty  years  the 
Mexican  goTernment  has  been  establishing  mifr- 
8k>ns  and  military  posts.  No  village  or  farm  is 
to  be  found  north  of  the  port  of  St.  Francis,  which 
is  more  than  78  leagues  distant  from  Cape  Men- 
docino. The  province  of  New  California  in  its 
present  state  is  only  1 97  leagues  in  length,  a&d 
from  9  to  10  in  breadth.  The  city  of  Mexico  is 
the  same  distance  in  a  straight  line  from  PbiladeU 
phia  as  from  Monterey,  which  is  the  chief  pflace 
of  the  missions  of  New  California,  and  of  which 
the  latitude  is  the  siime  to  within  a  few  minutes 
i¥ith  that  of  Cadiz. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  jonriues -of 
several  monks,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  la^ 
^ptury,  in  passing  by  land  from  the  peninsula  of 
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Old  California  to  Sonera  went  on  foot  round  the 
sea  of  Cortez.  At  the  time  of  the  expedition  of 
M.  Galvez  military  detachments  came  from  Lo* 
reto  to  the  port  of  San  Diego.  The  letter  post 
still  goes  from  this  port  along  the  norrh-west 
coast  to  San  Francisco.  This  last  establishment, 
the  most  northern  of  *all  the  Spanish  possessions 
of  the  Ne^  Continent,  is  almost  tinder  the  same 
parallel*  with  the  small  town  of  Taos  in  New 
Mezicok  It  is  not  more  than  3oO  leagues  distant 
from  it;  and  though  Father  Escalante,  in  his 
apostolical  excursions  In  1777»  advanced  along  the 
western  bank  of  the  river  Zaguanaaas  towards  thf 
mouniains  de  hs  Guacaros^  no  traveller  has  jet 
come  from  New  Mexico  to  the  coast  of  New  Cs^ 
lifornia.  This  fact  must  appear  remarkable-  to 
those  who  know,  from  the  history  of  the  conquest 
of  America,  the  spirit  of  enterprize  and  the  won<^ 
derful  courage  with  which  the  Spaniards  were 
animated  in  the  16th  century.  Heman  Cortez 
landed  for  the  first  time  on  the  coast  of  Mexico 
in  the  district  cf  Chalchiuhcuecan  in  151 9>  and  in 
the  space  of  four  years  had  already  constructed 
vessels  on  the  coast  of  the  South  Sea  at  Zaqatula 
and  Tehuantepec.  In  1537  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza 
de  Vaca  appeared  with  two  of  his  companiona^ 

*  See  the  first  chapter  of  this  work«. 
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worn  oat  with  fatigue^  naked,  and  covered  with 
wounds,  on  the  coast  of  Culiacan,  opposite  the 
peninsula  of  California*  He  had  landed  with 
Panfilo  Narvaez  in  Florida,  and  after  two  years 
excursions,  wandering  over  all  Louisiana  and  the 
northern  part  of  Mexico,  he  arrived  at  the  shore 
of  the  great  ocean  in  Sonora.  This  space,  which 
Nunez  went  over,  is  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the 
route  followed  by  Captain  Lewis  from  the  banks 
of  the  MississipipitoNootka  and  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Columbia*.  When  we  consider  the  bold 
undertakings  of  the  first  Spanish  conquerors  in 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  on  the  Amazons'  river,  we 
are  astonished  to  find  that  for  two  centuries  the 
same  nadon  could  not  find  a  road  by  land  in  New 
Spain  from  Taos  to  the  port  of  Monterey ;  in  New 
Grenada,  from  Santa  Fe  to  Cartha^ena,  or  from 
Quito  to  Panama ;  and  in  Guayana,  from  TEsme* 
ralda  to  S*  Thomas  del' Angostura ! 

From  the  example  of  the  English  maps,  several 
geographers  give  the  name  of  New  Albion  to  New 
California*  This  denomination  is  founded  on  the 
very  inaetcurate  opinion  that  the  navigator  Drake 


*  This  wonderful  jouraey  of  Captain  Lewis  was  undertaken 
under  the  auspices  of  M.  JefFersonj  who  by  this  important 
service  rendered  to  science  has  added  new  claims  on  the  gra- 
titude of  the  soQans  of  all  nations. 
VOL.  H.  a     . 
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first  discovered,  in  1578,  the  north-west  coast  of 
America  between  the  58^  and  the  48^  of  latitude. 
The  celebrated  voyage  of  Sebastian  Viscaino  is,  no 
doubt,  24  years  posterior  to  the  discoveries  of 
Francis  Drake ;  but  Knox^  and  other  historians 
seem  to  forget  that  Cabrillo  had  already  examined 
in  1542  the  coast  of  New  California  to  the  parallel 
of  43'',  the  boundaiy  of  his  navigation,  as  we  may 
see  from  a  comparison  of  the  old  observations  of 
latitude  with  those  taken  in  our  own  days.  Ac- 
cording to  sure  historical  data,  the  denomination 
of  New  Albion  ought  to  be  limited  to  that  part  of 
the  coast  which  extends  from  the  43**  to  the  48% 
or  from  Cape  White  of  Martin  de  Aguilar  to  the 
entrance  of  Juan  de  Fuca  f.  Besides  from  the 
missions  of  the  catholic  priests  to  those  of  the 
Greek  priests,  that  Is  to  say,  from  the  Spanish 
village  of  San  Francisco  in  New  California  to  the 
Russian  establishments  on  Cook  river  at  Prince 
\\  illiam's  bay,  and  to  the  islands  of  Kodiac  and 
Unalaska,  there  are  more  than  a  thousand  leagues 
of  coast  inhabited  by  free  men,  and  stocked  with 
otters  and  Phocse !    Consequently,  the  discussions 


*  KnoK*s  Collection  of  Voyages,  vol.  III.  p,  lb. 

f  S«e  the  learned  researches  in  the  introduction  of  the 
Viagt  de  ias  GoUtas  Sat  it  y  Medcana^  1802,  p.  xxxiv.  xxxvi. 
Ivii. 
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on  the  extern  of  the  New  Albion  of  DrsJce,  and 
the  pretended  rights  acquired  by  certain  European 
nations  from  planting  small  crosses  and  leaving 
inscriptions  fastened  to  trunks  of  trees,  or  the  bury* 
ing  of  bottles,  may  be  considered  as  futile. 

Although  the  whole  shore  of  New  California 
was  carefully  exammed  by  the  great  navigator 
Sebastian  Viscaino  (as  is  proved  by  plans  drawn 
up  by  himself  in  1602),  this  fine  country  was  only^ 
however,  occupied  by  the  Spaniards  167  years 
afterwards.  The  court  of  Madrid  dreading  lest 
the  other  maridme  powers  of  Europe  should  form 
settlements  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America 
which  might  become  dangerous  to  the  Spanish 
colonies,  gave  orders  to  the  Chevalier  de  Croix^ 
the  viceroy,  and  the  Visitador  Galvez,  to  found 
missions  and  presidios  in  the  ports  of  San  Diego 
and  Monterey.  For  this  purpose  two  packet-boats 
set  out  from  the  port  of  San  Bias,  and  anchored 
at  San  Diego  in  the  month  of  April,  1763.  An- 
other  expedition  arrived  by  land  through  Old 
California.  Since  Viscaino,  no  European  had 
disembarked  on  these  distant  coasts.  The  Indians 
were  quite  astonished  to  see  men  with  clothes, 
though  they  knew  that  farther  east  there  were  men 
whose  complexion  was  not  of  a  coppery  colour. 
There  was  even  found  among  them  several  pieces 
of  silver,  which  had  undoubtedly  come  from  New 

z  2 
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Mexico.  The  first  Spanish  colonists  suffered  a 
great  deal  from  scarcity  of  provisions  and  an  epi* 
demical  disease,  the  consequence  of  the  bad  quality 
of  their  food,  their  fatigues,  and  the  want  of 
shelter.  Almost  all  of  them  fell  sicki  and  only 
eight  individuals  repiained  on  their  feet.  Amongst 
these  were  two  respectable  men.  Fray  Junipero 
Serra,.  a  monk,  known  from  his  travels,  and  M. 
Costanzo,  the  head  of  the  engineers,  in  whose 
prsuse  we  have  already  so  often^  spoken  in  the 
course  of  this  work.  They  were  employed  in 
digging  graves  to  receive  the  bodies  of  their  com* 
panions.  The  Und  expedition  was  very  late  in 
arriving  with  assistance  to  this  unfortunate  infant 
colony.  The  Indians,  to  announce  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards,  placed  themselves  on  casks  with 
their  arms  out,  to  show  that  they  had  seen  whites 
on  horseback. 

The  soil  of  New  California  is  as  well  watered 
and  fertile  as  that  of  Old  California  is  arid  and 
stony.  It  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  countries 
which  can  be  seen.  The  climate  is  much  more 
mild  there  than  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  new  continent.  The  sky  is  foggy, 
but  the  frequent  fogs  which  render  it  diiHcul(  to 
land  on  the  coast  of  Monterey  and  San  Francisco 
give  vigour  to  vegetatioi;  and  fertilize  the  soil, 
which  is  coyered  with  a  black  ;(nd  spongy  earth. 
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In  the  eighteen  missions  which  now  exist  in  New 
California.«".wheat,  maize,  and  haricots  (^frisolcs)^ 
are  cuhivated  in  abundance.  Barley^  beans,  len- 
tiles,  and  garbanzosj  grow  very  well  in  the  fields 
in  tl)e  greatest  part  of  the  province.  As  the  thirty- 
six  monks  of  St.  Francis  who  govern  these  mis* 
sions  arc  all  Europeans,  they  have  carefully  intro- 
duced into  the  gardens  of  the  Indians  the  most 
part  of  the  roots  and  fruit  trees  cultivated  in  Spain. 
The  first  colonists  found,  on  their  arrival  there^ 
in  1 769,  shoots  of  wild  vines  in  the  interior  of 
the  country,  which  yielded  very  large  grapes  of  a 
very  sour  quality.  It  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
numerous  species  of  vitis  peculiar  to  Canada, 
Louisiana,  and  New  Biscay,  which  are  still  very 
imperfectly  known  to  botanists*  The  missionaries 
introduced  into  California  the  vine  (vitis  vinifera)^ 
of  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  diffused  the' 
cul  ivadon  throughout  Europe,  and  which  is  cer- 
tainly a  stranger  to  the  new  continent.  Good 
wine  is  made  in  the  villages  of  San  Diego,  San 
Juan  Capistiano,  San  Gabriel,  Ssin  Buenaventura, 
Santa  Barbara,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Clara, 
and  San  Jose,  and  all  along  the  coast,^  south  and 
north  of  Monterey,  to  beyond  the  37**  of  latitude. 
The  European  olive  is  successfully  cultivated  near 
the  canal  of  Santa  Barbara,  especially  near  San 
Diego,  where  an  oil  is  made  as  good  as  that  of 
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the  valley  of  Mexico,  or  the  oils  of  Andalusia. 
The  very  cold  winds  which  blow  with  iippetuosity 
from  the  north  and  north-west,  sometimes  prevent 
the  fruits  from  ripening  along  the  coast ;  but  the 
small  village  of  Santa  Clara,  suuated  nine  leagues 
from  Santa  Cruz  and  sheltered  by  a  chain  of 
mountains,,  has  better  planted  orchards  and  more 
abundant  harvests  of  fruit  than  the  prertdio  of 
Monterey.  In  this  last  place,  the  monks  show 
travellers,  with  sadsfacrion^  several  useful  vegeta- 
bles, the  produce  of  the  seeds  given  by  M.  Thouin 
to  the  unfortunate  Lapcrouse. 

Of  all  the  missions  of  New  Spain  those  of  the 
north»west  coast  exhibit  the  most  rapid  and  re« 
markable  progress  in  civilization.  The  public 
having  taken  an  interest  in  the  details  published 
by  Laperousc,  Vancouver,  and  two  recent  Spa» 
ni^h  navigators,  MM.  Galiano  and  Valdes^,  on 
the  state  of  these  distant  regions,  I  endeavoured 
to  procure  duiing  my  stay  at  Mexico  the  statistical 
tables  drawn  up  in  f  802  on  the  very  spot  (at  San 
Carlos  de  Monterey)  by  the  present  president  of 
the  missions  of  New  California,  Father  Firmin 
Lasuen  f*    From  the  comparison  which  I  made 


«  Viage  de  la  Suiil,  p.  167. 

t  See  the  extract  from  these  tablw  in  note  D.  at  the  end 
of  this  work* 
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/  of  the  official  papers  preserved  in  the  archives 

of  the  archbishopric  of  Mexico^  it  appears  that 
in  1776  there  were  only  8  and  in  1790  11  vil- 
lages ;  while  in  1802  the  number  amounted  to 
18.  The  population  of  New  California,  including 
only  the  IniUans  attached  to  the  soil  who  have 
begun  to  cultivate  their  Gelds,  was 

in  1790,    -    -      7,748  souls 
in  1801,    .     .     13,668 
and  in  1802,     -     -     15,562 

Thus  the  number  of  inhabitants  has  doubled  in 
13  years.  Since  the  foundation  of  these  missions, 
or  between  1769  and  1802,  there  were  in  all,  ac- 
cording to  the  parish  registers,  33,717  baptisms, 
8009  niarriages,  and  15,984  deaths.  We  must 
not  attempt  to  deduce  from  these  data  the  pro- 
portion between  the  births  and  deaths,  because  ia 
the  number  of  baptisms  the  adult  Indians  (/#^ 
neofitos)  are  confounded  with  the  children^ 

The  estimation  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  or 
the  harvests,  furnishes  also  the  most  convincing 
proofs  of  the  increase  of  industry  and  prosperity 
of  New  California.  In  1791,  according  to  the 
tables  published  by  M.  Qali^o,  the  Ix^dians  sowed 
in  the  whole  province  only  ^^i^fanegas  of  wheat, 
which  yielded  a  harvest  of  Id,  197 /^/^e^^^.  The 
cultivation  doubled  in  1 802 ;  for  the  quantity  of 
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wheat  sown  was  2089  fanegas^  and  the  harves*^ 
33^5'^&Janegas• 

The  following  table  contains  the  number  of  live 
stock  in  1802. 

Beeves.    I     Sheep.     |     Hogs.     I    Horses.    I    Mules. 
67,782    I    107,172    I      1,040      I      2,187      I       877 

In  1791  there  were  only  24,958  head  of  black 
cattle  (ganado  mayor)  in  the  whole  of  the  Indian 
villages. 

This  progress  of  agriculture,  this  peaceful  con- 
quest  of  industry  is  so  much  the  more  interesting, 
as  the  natives  of  this  coast,  very  different  from  those 
of  Nootka  and  Norfolk  bay,  were  only  thirty  years 
ago  a  wandering  tribe,  subsisting  on  fishing  and 
hunting,  and  cultivating  no  sort  of  vegetables. 
The  Indians  of  the  bay  of  S,  Francisco  were 
equally  wretched  at  that  time  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  The  natives  were  found 
somewhat  more  advanced  in  civilization  in  1769 
only  in  the  canal  of  Santa  Barbara.  They  con- 
structed large  houses  of  a  pyramidal  form  close  to 
one  another.  They  appeared  benevolent  and  hos- 
pitable; and  they  presented  the  Spaniards  with 
vases  very  curiously  wrought  of  stalks  of  rushes. 
M.  Bonpland  possesses  several  of  these  vases  in* 
his  collections,  which  are  covered  within  with  a 
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Ytrj  thin  layer  of  asphaltus,  that  renders  them 
impenetrable  to  water,  or  the  strong  liquors  which 
they  may  happen  to  contain. 

The  northern  part  of  California  is  inhabited  by 
the  two  nations  of  the  Rumsen  and  Escelen*. 
They  speak  languages  totally  diflferent  from  one 
another,  and  they  form  the  population  of  the  pre- 
sidio  and  the  village  of  Monterey.  In  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco  the  languages  of  the  different  tribes 
of  the  Matalans,  Salsen,  and  Quirotes,  are  derived 
from  a  common  root.  I  have  heard  several  tra* 
vellers  speak  of  the  analogy  between  the  Mexicail 
or  Aztec  language,  and  the  idioms  of  the  north- 
west coast  of  North  America.  It  appeared  to  me, 
however,  that  they  exaggerated  the  resemblance 
between  these  American  languages.  On  examin- 
ing carefully  the  vocabularies  formed  at  Nootka 
and  Monterey,  I  was  struclf  with  the  sirr  l^-arity  of 
tone  and  termination  to  those  of  Mexico  in  several 
words,  as,  for  example,  in  the  language  of  the 
Nootkians :  apquixitl  (to  embrace),  iemejrtisiit 
(to  kiss),  cocotl  (otter),  hithitl  (to  sigh),  tzitz* 
imiiz  (earth),  and  vncoatzimitl  (the  name  of  a 
month).  However,  the  languages  of  New  Cali- 
fornia and  the  island  of  Quadra  differ  in  general 


*  Manuscript  of  Father  Lasuen,     M,  de  Galeano  calls  tliem 
fiumsien  and  £slen. 
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Essentially  from  the  Aztec,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
cardinal  numbers  brought  together  in  the  following 
table. 


Mexican, 

Escelen. 

l.Ce    .    . 

Pek   -    -    . 

2.  Ome     - 

Ulhai      -    - 

3.  Jei    -     - 

Julep      -    - 

4.  Nahui^  - 

Jacnajus  -    - 

5,  Macuilli   * 

Paiiiajala      - 

6.  Chicuace 

Pegualanai   - 

7.  Chiconie 

Julajualanai  - 

8.  Chicuei 

Julepjualanai 

9.  Cbiucnaliui 

Jamajusjualanai 

LO.  Matlactli 

Tooioila 

Rumscn0 

Enjala  -  - 
Uitig  -  . 
Kappes  -  - 
Ultitzim  - 
Haliizu  -  - 
Halisbakem 

Kapkainai:.hak«;m 

Ultumalshakem 
Pakke    -     - 
Tamcbaigt  - 


Nootka* 
Sahuac 
Ada 
Catza 
Nu 

Satcha 
Nupu 
Atlipu 
Atlcual 

Tzahuacuatl 

Ayo 


The  Nootka  words  are  taken  from  a  manuscript 
of  M.  Mozino^  and  not  from  Cook's  vocabulary, 
in  which  ayo  is  confounded  M'ith  haecoo,  nu  with 
mo,  &c.  &c. 

Father  Lasuen  observed  that  on  an  extent  of 
]  80  leagues  of  the  coast  of  Cahfornia  from  San 
Diego  to  San  Francisco,  no  fewer  than  17  ian* 
guages  are  spoken,  which  can  hardly  be  conndered 
as  dialects  of  a  small  number  of  mother-languages. 
This  assertion  will  not  astonish  those  who  know 
the  curious  researches  of  MM.  JeflFerson,  Volney, 
Barton,  Hervas,  William  de  Humboldt,  Vater, 
and  Frederic  Schlegel*,  on  the  subject  of  the 
American  languages. 

*  See  the  classical  work  of  M.  Schlegel  on  the  langoage^ 
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The  population  of  New  California  would  have 
augmented  still  m«;re  rapidly  if  the  laws  by  which 
thci  Spanish  pr^sidi^s  have  been  governed  for  ages 
were  not  directly  opposite  to  the  true  interests  of 
both  mother-country  and  colonies.     By  these  laws 
the  soldiers  stationed  at  Monterey  are  not  permitted 
to  live  out  of  their  barracks  and  to  settle  as  co- 
lonists.    The  monks  arc  generally  averse  to  the 
settlement  of , colonists  of  the  white  cast,  because 
being  people  who  reason  (gente  de  razon*)  they 
do  not  submit  so  easily  to  a  blind  obedience  as 
the  Indians.  "  It  is  truly  distressing,"  (says  a  well- 
informed  and  enlightened  Spanish  navigator  f)  ^^  that 
the  military,  who  pass  a  painful  and  laborious  life^ 
cannot  in  their  old  age  settle  in  the  country  and 
employ  themselves  in  agriculture.   The  prohibition 
of  building  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
presidio  is  contrary  to  all  the  dictates  of  sound 
policy.     If  the  whites  were  permitted  to  employ 
chemselTes  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  the 

philosophy,  and  poetry  of  the  Hindoos,  in  which  are  to  ba 
found  veiy  enlarged  views  relative  to  the  mechanism,  I  may 
say  the  organization,  of  the  languages  of  the  two  continents. 

*  In  the  Indian  villages  the  natives  are  distinguished  from 
the  genu  de  razon*  The  whites,  mulattoes,  negros,  and  all  the 
casts  which  are  not  Indians  go  under  the  designation  of  gcnte 
de  raxon;  a  humiliating  expression  for  the  natives^  which  had 
its  origin  m  ages  ofi)arbarism. 

t  Journal  qf  Dim  Dionuio  Galiano^ 
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rearing  of  cattle,  and  if  the  military,  by  establish- 
ing their  wives  and  children  in  cottages,  could 
prepare  an  asylum  against  the  indigence  to  which 
they  are  too  frequently  exposed  in  their  old  age. 
New  California  would  soon  become  a  flourishing 
colony,  a  resting  place  of  the  greatest  utility  for 
the  Spanish  navigators  who  trade  between  Peru, 
Mexico,  and  the  Philippine  Islands/*  On  remov« 
ing  the  obstacles  which  we  have  pointed  out,  the 
Malouine  Islands,  the  missions  'of  the  Rio  Negro, 
and  the  coasts  of  San  Francisco  and  Monterey, 
would  soon  be  peopled  with  a  great  number  of 
whites.  But  what  a  striking  contrast  between  the 
principles  of  colonization  followed  by  the  Spa- 
niards, and  those  by  which  Great  Britain  haf 
created  in  a  few  years  villages  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  New  Holland ! 

The  Rumsen  and  Escelen  Indians  share  with 
the  nations  of  the  Aztec  race,  and  several  of  the 
tribes  of  northern  Asia,  a  strong  inclination  for 
warm  baths.  The  temazcalli,  still  found  at  Mex- 
ico, of  which  the  Abbe  Clavigero  has  given  rn 
exact  representation^,  are  true  vapour  baths.  '\  he 
Aztec  Indian  remains  stretched  out  in  a  hot  oven, 
of  which  the  flags  are  continually  watered  j  but 
the  natives  of  New  California  use  the  bath  formerly 
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recommended  by  the  celebrated  Franklin,  under  the 
name  of  warm  air  bath.  We  accordingly  find  in 
the  missions  beside  each  cottage  a  small  vaulted 
edifice  in  the  farm  of  a  temazcalli.  Returning 
from  their  labour,  the  Indians  enter  the  oven,  vx 
which^  a  few  moments  before,  the  fire  has  been 
extinguished  ;  and  they  remain  there  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour«  When  they  feel  themselves  covered 
over  with  perspiration,  they  plunge  into  the  cold 
water  of  a  neighbouring  stream,  or  wallow  about 
in  the  sand.  This  rapid  transition  'from  heat  to 
coldy  and  the  sudden  suppression  of  the  cutaneous . 
transpiration  which  an  European  would  justly 
dread^  causes  the  most  agreeable  sensations  to  the 
savage,  who  enjoys  whatever  strongly  agitates  him 
or  acts  with  violence  on  his  nervous  system*. 

The  Indians  who  inhabit  the  villages  of  New 
California  have  been  for  so&e  years  employed  in 
spinning  coarse  woollen  stuflFs,  called  Jrisadas. 
But  theii;  principal  occupation^  of  which  the  pro- 
duce might  become  a  very  considerable  bi'anch  of 
cdmmerce^  is  the  dressing  of  stag  skins.  It  appears 
to  me  that  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  relate 
here  what  I  could  collect  from  the  manuscript 
journals  of  Colonel  Costanzo,  relative  to  the  ani- 

*  Most  readers  probably  know  that  this  transition  (com  hot 
to  cold  bathing  is  practised  also  in  Russia.     Tran9», 
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mals  which  live  in  the  mountains  between  San 
Diego  and  Monterey^  and  the  particular  address 
with  which  the  Indians  get  possession  of  the  stag^. 
In  the  Cordillera  of  small  elevation  which  runs 
along  the  coast,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring 
savannas,  there  are  neither  bufFalos  nor  elks;  and 
on  the  crest  of  the  mountains  which  are  covered 
with  snow  in  the  month  of  November,  the  berendos, 
with  small  chamois  horns,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  feed  by  themselves.  But  all  the 
forest  and  all  the  plains  covered  with  gramina  are 
filled  with  flocks  of  stags  of  a  most  giji^ancic  size^ 
the  branches  of  which  are  round  and  extremely 
large.  Forty  or  fifty  of  them  are  frequently  seen 
at  a  time :  they  are  of  a  brown  colour,  smooth, 
and  without  spot.  Their  branches,  of  which  the 
seats  of  the  antlers  are  not  flat»  are  nearly  15 
decimetres*  (44  feet)  in  length.  It  is  affirmed  by 
every  traveller,  that  this  great  stag  of  New  Califor- 
nia is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  animals  of  Spanish 
America.  It  probably  differs  from  the  weaakish 
of  M.  Hearne,  or  the  elk  of  the  United  States,  of 
which  naturalists  have  very  improperly  made  the 
two  sj:ecies  of  cervus  canadensis,  and  cervus 
strongyloceros  f.     These  stags  of  New  California, 

*  4  feet  1 1  inches  English.     Trans. 
-f  There  still  prevails  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  as  to  tb» 
specific  characters  of  the  great  and  small  stags  (venados)  of 
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not  to  be  found  in  Old  California,  formerly  struck 
the  navigator  Sebastian  Biscayno^  \ivhen  he  put 
into  the  port  of  Monterey  on  the  15th  December^ 
1603.   He  asserts  ^^  that  he  saw  some,  of  which  the 
branches  were  three  metres  (nearly  nine  feet)  in 
.  length.^    These  venados  run  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  throwing  their  head  back,  and  supporting 
their  branches  on  their  backs.     The  houses  of 
New  Biscay,  which  are  famed  for  running,  are 
incapable  of  keeping  up  with  them  ;  and  they  only 
reach  them  at  the  moment  when  the  animal,  who 
very  seldom  drinks,  comes  to  quench  his  thirst. 
He  is  then  too  heavy  to  display  all  the  energy  of 
his  muscular  force,  and  is  easily  come  up  with. 
The  hunter  who  pursues  him  gets  the  better  of 
him  by  means  of  a  noose^  in  the  same  way  as  they 
manage  wild  horses  and  cattle  in  the  Spanish  co* 
lonies.      The    Indians  make  use,  however,  of 
another  very  ingenious  artifice  to  approach  .the 
stags  and  kill  them.    They  cut  oflF  the  head  of  a 
venadoy  the  branches  of  which  are  very  long ;  and 
they  empty  the  neck,  and  place  it  on  their  own 
head.     Masked  in  this  manner,  but  armed  also 
with  bows  and  arrows,  they  conceal  themselves  in 
the  brushwood,  or  among  the  high  and  thick  her- 

the  New  ContineDt.     See  the  interesting  researches  of  M. 
Cuvier,  contained  in  his  Mem  fire  sur  les  os  fossihs  des  rund- 
■nam*    Annaks  du  Miseum,  An.  VL  p.  353. 
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bage.  By  imitating  the  motion  of  a  stag  when 
it  feedS)  they  draw  round  them  the  flock,  which  be- 
comes the  victim  of  the  deception.  This  extracrr- 
dinary  hunt  was  seen  by  M.  Costanzo  on  the  coast 
of  the  channel  of  Santa  Barbara ;  and  it  was  seen 
twenty-four  years  afterwards  m  the  savannas  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Monterey*  by  the  officers 
embarked  in  the  galetas  Sutil  and  Mexicana. 
The  enormous  stag-branches  which  Montezuma 
displayed  as  objects  of  curiosity  to  the  companions 
of  Cortcz  belonged,  perhaps,  to  the  venados  of 
New  California.  I  saw  two  of  them,  which  were  . 
found  in  the  old  monument  of  Xoachicalco,  still 
preserved  in  the  palace  of  the  viceroy.  Notwith- 
standing" the  want  of  interior  communication  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  kingdom  of  Anahuac, 
it  would  not  have  been  extraordinary  if  these  stags 
had  come  from  hand  to  hand  from  the  35''  to  the 
fi(y  of  latitude,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  see  the 
beautiful  piedras  de  Mahagua  of  Brasil  among  the 
Caribs,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco. 

The  Spanish  and  Russian  establishments  being 
hitherto  the  only  ones  which  exist  on  the  north* 
west  coast  of  America,  it  may  not  be  useless  here 
to  enumerate  all  the  missions  of  New  California 
which  have  been  founded  up  to   1803.      This 

*  Vigg9  a  Flica,  p.  l64. 
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detail  is  more  interesting  at  this  period  than  ever, 
as  the  United  Stated  have  shown  a  desire  to  ad- 
Vtoce  towards  the  west,  towards  the  shores  of  the 
Great  Ocean,  which,  oi^site  to  China,  abounds 
with  beautiful  furs  of  sea  otters. 

The  missions  of  New  California  run  from  south 
to  north  in  the  order  here  indicated : 

San  Diego  J  a  village  founded  in  1769,  fifteen 
leagues  distant  from  the  most  northern  mission 
of  Old  California.     Population  in  1802,  1560. 

San  Lids  Rey  de  Francia,  a  village  founded 
in  1798,600.* 

San  Juan  Caput ranOj  a  village  founded  in  1 776, 
1000. 

San  Gabriel^  a  village  founded  in  1771, 
1050. 

San  Fernandoy  a  village  founded  in  1797, 
600. 

San  Buenwoentura,  a  village  founded  in  1 78  2, 
950. 

Santa  Barbara,  a  village  founded  in  1/86, 
1100. 

La  Purim?na  Concepcion^  a  village  founded 
in  1787,  1000. 

VOL. IL  A  A 
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San  Luis  Obisho^  a  village  founded  in  1/72, 
TOO. 

San  Miguel^  a  village  founded  in  1797> 
600. 

Soledad^  a  village  founded  in  J  791,  570. 

San  Anfo?no  de  Padua,  a  village  founded 
in  1771,  1050. 

San  Carlos  de  Montei^ey^  capital  of  New  Ca- 
lifornia, founded  in  1770,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cordillera  of  Santa  Lucia,  which  is  covered  with 
oaks,  pines  (folds  ternis)^  and  rose  bushes.  The 
village  is  two  leagues  distant  from  the  presidio 
of  the  same  name.  It  appears  that  the  bay  of 
Monterey  had  already  been  discovered  by  CVz- 
brillo  on  the  15th  November,  1542,  and  that  he 
gave  it  the  name  of  Bahia  de  los  Pinos^  on  account 
of  the  beautiful  pines  with  which  the  neighbouring 
mountains  are  covered.  It  received  its  present 
name  sixty  years  afterwards  from  Fiscainoj  in 
honour  of  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  Caspar  de  Zunega 
Count  de  Monterey,  an  active  man,  to  whom  wc 
are  indebted  for  considerable  maritime  expedi- 
tions, and  who  engaged  Juan  de  Oriate  in  the 
conquest  of  New  Mexico.  The  coasts  in  the 
vicinity  of  San  Carlos  produce  thc'hmous  aurum 
merum    (ormier)    of  Monterey,  in  request   by 
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the  inhabitants  of  Nootka,  and  which  is  employed 
in  the  trade  of  otter  skins.  The  populadon  of 
fiTan  Carlos  is  700. 

San  Juan  Bautista^  a  village  founded  in  1797^ 
960. 

Sania  Cru2j  a  village  founded  in  1794, 440. 

&7/^/^IC/^zr^,  a  village  founded  in  1777,  1300. 

San  Jose^  a  village  founded  in   1797,  630. 

San  Franc'iHo^  a  village  founded  in  1776, 
with  a  fine  port.  This  port  is  frequently  con- 
founded by  geographers  with  the  port  of  Drake 
further  north,  under  the  38^  10'  of  latitude, 
called  by  the  Spaniards  the  Puerto  de  Bodega. 
Population  of  San  Francisco,  820. 

We  are  ignorant  of  the  number  of  whites,  mes- 
tizoes and  mulattos,  who  live  in  New  California, 
either  in  the  presidios  or  in  the  service  of  the 
monks  of  St.  Francis.  I  believe  their  number 
may  be  about  l^OO;  for  in  the  two  years  of  1801 
and  180 2 J  there  were  in  the  cast  of  zv/utes  and 
mia^ed  blood  35  marriages,  18'i  baptisms,  and  82 
^deaths.  It  is  only  on  this  part  of  the  population 
that  the  government  can  reckon  for  the  defence  of 
the  coast,  in  case  of  any  military  attack  by  the 
maritime  powers  of  Europe ! 

A  A  2 
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Recapitulation  of  the  total  population  of  Nezv 
Spain, 

Indigenous,  or  Indians  .            S,500,000 

Whites  or  J  Creoles  1,025,000 1     i  iqq  ooo 

Spaniards   (Europeans  .     70,000)       *      * 

African  Negros  .                •            6,100 

Casts  of  mixed  blood  .        .         \fi3\ ,000 

Total.      5,837,100 

These  numbers  are  only  the  result  of  a  calcu- 
lation by  approximation.  We  have  judged  it 
proper  to  adopt  the  sum  total  already  mendc^ed, 
voLLp.  272  ^  • 


^  The  reader  will  perceive  on  summing  ap  (he  above  tablo 
tliat  the  amount  is  only  4,837,100,  consequently  there  is  a 
million  of  deficiency  somewhere.    M.  de  Humboldt  elsewhere 
states  the  Indians  at  two-fifths  of  the  whole  population  of  Ne«r 
Spain,  so  they  are  not  underated  here.    Jn  the  oommenoement 
of  the  7th  chapter  the  author  observes  that  the  whites  would 
occupy  the  second  place,  considered  only  in  the  relation  of 
number.    In  the  above  table,  however,  they  are  inferior  iq 
number  to  the  casts  of  mixed  blood.    In  the  second  paragraph 
of  the  7th  chapter  the  author  states  the  amount  of  the  whiUte 
at  1,200,000.    We  are  tempted  to  think  that  the  two  first 
figures  of  this  number  ought  to  change  place  with  one  another. 
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After  this  view  of  the  provinces  of  which  the 
vast  empire  of  Mexico  is  composed,  it  remains  for 
us  to  bestow  a  rapid  glance  on  the  coast  of  the 
Great  Ocean,  which  extends  from  the  port  of 
San  Francisco,  and  from  Cape  Mendocino  to  the 
Russian  establishments  in  Prince  William's  Sound. 

The  whole  of  this  coast  has  been  visited  since 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  Spanish  na* 
vigators ;  but  they  have  only  been  carefully  ex* 
amined  by  order  of  the  viceroys  of  New  Spain 
since  }774.  Numerous  expeditions  of  discovery 
have  followed  one  another  up  to  1792.  The 
colony  attempted  to  be  established  by  the  Spaniards 
at  Nootka  fixed  for  some  time  the  attention  of  all 
the  maritime  powers  of  Europe.  A  few  sheds 
erected  on  the  coast,  and  a  miserable  bastion  de»  * 
fended  by  swivel  guns,  and  a  few  cabbages  planted 
within  an  enclosure/ wfere  very  near  exciting  a 
bloody  war  between  Spain  and  England  j  and  it 


which  would  then  make  t2, 100,000.  This  would  giveu9  the 
additional  million  wanting  in  the  above  table.  However^  the 
author  adds  that  nearl^r  a  fourth  part  of  the  white  population 
of  1,200,000  inhabit  the  pravincias  internas.  Now  the  Vboh 
population  of  the  provincias  intemas,  including  whatever  In* 
dians  or  other  races  there  may  be  in  them,  amounts  only  tq 
423,300.  So  that  deducting  the  Indiansy  &c.  this  number 
would  approach  nearer  perhaps  ta  a  fourth  of  1 ,200,000  tha|:i 
of  2,100,000.  Amidst  these  difficulties  the  reader  niuit  de* 
cide  for  himself.     Tranf. 
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was  only  by  the  destruction  of  the  establishment 
founded  at  the  island  of  Quauia  and  of'  Vancouver 
that  Macuina,  the  'lays  or  prince  of  Nootka,  was 
enabled  to  preserve  his  independence.     Several 
nations  of  Europe  have  frequented  these  latitudes 
since  17^6,  for  the  sake  of  the  trade  in  sra  otter 
skins ;  but  thrir  rivalry  has  had  the  most  disadvan- 
tageous consequences  both  for  th(  mselves  and  the 
natives  of  the  country.     1  he  price  of  the  skins 
as  they  rose  on  the  coast  of  America  fell  cnor- 
mously  in   China.     Corruption  of  manners   has 
increased  among  the  Indians ;  and  by  following  the 
same  policy  by  which  the  Afiican  coasts  have  been 
laid  waste,  the  Europeans  endeavoured  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  discord  among  the  Tutis,     Several 
of  the  raost  debauched  sailors  deserted  their  ships 
to  settle  among  the  natives  of  the  country-     At 
Nootka,  as  well  as  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the 
most  fearful  mixture  of  primiti\  e  barbarity  witli 
the  vices 'of  polished  Europe  is  to  be  observed.     It 
is  difficult  to  connive  that  the  few  s;  ecies  of  roots 
of  the  old  continent  transplanted  into  these  fertile 
regions  by  voyagers,  which  figure  in  the  list  of 
the  benefits'  that  the  Europeans  boast  of  having 
bestowed  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea 
islands,  have  proved  any  tiling  like  a  compensation 
for  the  real  evils  which  they  introduced  among 
them. 

.  At  the  glorious  epoqua  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  the  Spanish  nation^  favoured  by  a  combina- 
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tion  of  singular  circumstances,  freely  displayed  the 
resources  of  their  genius  and  the  force  of  their 
character,  the  problem  of  a  passage  to  the  vorth- 
-'West J  and  a  direct  road  to  the  East  Indies,  occupied 
the  minds  of  the  Castilians  with  the  same  ardour 
displayed  by  some  other  nations  within  these 
thirty  or  forty  }  ears.  We  do  not  allude  to  the 
apocryphal  voyages  of  Ferrer  Maldonadoy  Juan 
de  Fuca,  and  Bartolome  Fonte^  to  which  for  a 
long  time  only  too  much  importance  was  given. 
The  most  part  of  the  impostures  published  under 
the  names  of  these  three  navigators  were  destroyed 
by  the  laborioui  and  learned  discussions  of  several 
officers  of  the  Spanish  marine*.  In  place  of 
bringing  forward  names  nearly  fabulous,  and  losjng 
ourselves  in  the  uncertainty  of  hypotheses,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  indicate  here  what  is 
incontestibly  proved  by  historical  documents.  The 
following  notices,  partly  drawn  from  the  manuscript 
memoirs  of  Don  Antonio  Bonilla  and  M.  Casasola, 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  viceroyalty  of 
Mexico,  present  facts  which,  combined  together, 
deserve  the  attention  of  the  reader.  These  nodces 
displaying,  as  it  were,  the  varying  picture  of  the 

*  Memoirs  of  Don  Ciriaco  Cevallos.  Researches  into  the 
Archivts  of  Seville,  by  Don  Augustin  Cean,  Historical  Intro-- 
duct  ion  to  the  Voyage  of  Galiano  and  Valdes,  p.  xlix.  Ivi.  aDcl 
Ixxvi.  Ixxxiii.  Notwithstanding  all  my  enquiries,  I  could 
never  discover  in  New  Spain  a  single  document  in  which  this 
pilot  Fuca  or  the  admiral  Fonte  were  named. 
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national  activity,  sometimes  excited  and  sometimeg 
palsied,  will  even  be  interesting  to  those  who  do 
not  believe  that  a  country  inhabited  by  freemen 
belongs  to  the  European  nation  who  first  sav  ic 

The  names  of  Cabrillo  and  Gali  are  less  cele- 
brated than  Fuca  and  Fonte.  The  true  recital  of 
a  modest  navigator  has  neither  the  charm  nor 
the  power  which  accompany  deception.  Jmn 
Rodriguez  Cabrillo  visited  the  coast  of  New  Ca^ 
lifornia  to  the  ^^'/^  10',  or  the  Punta  del  Am 
Nuevoj  to  the  north  of  Monterey.  He  perished 
(on  .the  3d  January,  1543)  at  the  island  of  San 
Bernardo,  near  the  channel  of  Santa  Barbara*'^ 
But  Bartolome  Ferrelo,  his  pilot,  condnued  his 
discoveries  northwards  to  the  43**  of  latitude,  when 
he  saw  the  coast  of  Cape  filanc,  called  by  Van- 
couver Cape  Orford. 

Fra)wisco  Galij  in  Jiis  voyage  from  Macao  to 
Acapulco,  discovered  in  1582  the  north*west 
^coast  of  America  under  the  57°  30'.  He  admired, 
like  all  those  who  since  his  time  have  visited  New 
Cornwall,  the  beauty  of  those  colossal  mountain^?, 
of  which  the  summit  is  covered  with  perpetual 
snow,  while  their  bottom  is  covered  with  the  most 
beautiful  vegetation.     On  correcting  f  the  old  ob- 

*  According  to  the  manuscript  preserved  in  the  arckivo 
general  de  Indias  at  Madrid. 

t  These  corrections  have  been  already  made  in  this  work 
wherever  the  latitudes  of  the  old  navigators  are  cited.  Via|e 
de  la  Sutily  p.  xxxi. 
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servations  by  the  new  in  places  of  wbkh  the 
ideBtky  is  ascertained,  we  find  that  Gall  coasted 
part  of  the  archipelago  of  the  Prince  of  Wales^or 
that  of  King  George.  Sir  Francis  Drake  only 
went  as  far  as  the  48®  of  latitude  to  the  north  of 
Cape  Grenville-in  New  Georgia. 

Of  the  two  expeditions  undertaken  by  Sebastian 
Viscayno  in  1596  and  1602,  the  last  only  was 
directed  to  the  coast  of  New  California.  Thirty- 
two  maps,  drawn  up  at  Mexico  by  the  cosmogra- 
pher  Henry  Martinez*,  prove  that  Viscayno  sur- 
veyed these  coasts  with  more  care  and  more 
intelligence  than  was  ever  done  by  any  pilot  before 
him.  The  diseases  of  his  crew,  the  want  of  pro- 
vision, and  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  season,  pre- 
vented him,  however,  from  ascending  higher  than 
Cape  S.  Sebastian,  situated  under  the  4'^*"  of  lati- 
tude, a  little  to  the  north  of  the  bay  of  the  Trinity. 
One  vessel  of  Viscayno 's  expedition,  the  frigate 
commanded  by  Antonio  Florez,  alone  passed 
Cape  Mendocino.  This  frigate  reached  the  mouth 
of  a  river  in  the  43^  of  latitude,  which  appears  to 
have  been  already  discovered  by  Cabrillo  in  1543, 
and  which  was  believed  by  Martin  de  Aguilar  to 
be  the  western  extremity  of  the  Straits  of  Anianf. 

*  The  same  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  in  the 
History  of  the  Desague  Real  de  Huehuetoca. 

f  The  Straits  of  Anian^  confounded  by  many  geographers 
with  Bering's  Straits,  meant  in  the  lO'th  century  Hudson's 
Straits.     It  took  its  name  from  one  of  the  two  brothers  em* 
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We  must  not  confouijd  this  entry  or  river  of 
Aguilar,  which  could  not  be  found  again  in  our 
times,  with  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Columbia  (lati- 
tude 46"*  15')  celebrated  from  the  voyages  of  Van- 
couver, Gray,  and  Captain  Lewis. 

The  brilliant  ispoqua  of  the  discoveries  made 
anciently  by  the  Spaniards  on  the  north-west  coast 
of  America  ended  w  ith  Gali  and  Viscayno.  The 
history  of  the  navigations  of  the  l7th  century,  and 
the  first  half  of  the  1 8th,  offers  us  no  expedition 
directed  from  the  coast  of  Mexico  to  the  immense 
shore  from  Cape  Mendocino  to  the  confines  of 
eastern  Asia.  In  place  of  the  Spanish  the  Rus- 
sian flag  was  alone  seen  to  float  in  these  latitudes, 
waving  on  the  vessels  commanded  by  two  intrepid 
navigators,  Bering  and  Tschiricow. 

At  length,  after  an  interruption  of  nearly  170 
years,  the  court  of  Madrid  again  turned  its  atten- 
tion to  the  coast  of  the  Great  Ocean.  But  it  was 
not  alone  the  desire  of  discoveries  ust  ful  to  science 
which  roused  the  government  from  its  lethargy. 
It  was  rather  the  fear  of  being  attacked  in  its  most 
northern  possessions  of  New  Spain }  it  was  the 
dread  of  seeing  European  enstablishments  in  the 
Ueighbourhood  of  those  of  Caliibrnia.  Of  all 
the  Spanish  expeditions  undertaken  between 
1774  and-  1792  the  two  last  alone  bear  the  true 

barked  on  board  the  vessel  of  Caspar  de  Cortereal.  See  the 
learned  researches  of  M.  de  Fleurieu  in  the  historical  intro- 
Auction  to  the  /  oyage  de  Marchand,  T.  .i  p.  v. 
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character  of  expeditions  of  discoTcry,  They  were 
commanded  by  officers  whose  labours  display  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  nautical  astronomy. 
The  names  of  Alexander  Malaspina,  Galiano, 
Espinosa,  Vaides,  and  Vernaci,  will  ever  hold  an 
honourable  place  in  the  list  of  the  intelligent  and 
intrepid  navigators  to  whom  we  owe  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  north-west  coast  of  the  new 
continent.  If  their  predecessors  could  not  give 
the  same  perfection  to  their  operations,  it  was  be- 
cause, setting  out  from  San  Bias  or  Monterey,  they 
were  unprovided  with  instruments  and  the  other 
means  furnished  by  civilized  Europe. 

The  first  impo]  tant  expedition  made  after  the 
voyage  of  Viscayno  was  that  of  Juan  Pa^cz^  who 
commanded  the  corvette  Santiago,  formerly  called 
la  Nueva  Galicia.  As  neither  Cook  nor  Barring- 
ton,  nor  M.  de  Fleurieu,  appear  to  have  had  any 
knowledge  of  this  importam  voyage,  I  shall  here 
extract  several  facts  from  a  manuscript  journal  •, 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  M.  Don 
Guillermo  Aguirre,  a  member  of  the  audiencia  of 
Mexico.  Perez  and  his  pilot,  Estevan  Jose  Mar- 
tinez, left  the  port  of  San  Bias  oit  the  24th  January, 
1774.      They  were  ordered  to  examine  all  th« 

*  This  journal  was  kept  by  two  monks.  Fray  Juan  Crespi, 
and  Fray  Tomas  de  la  Pena,  embarked  on  board  the  Santiago. 
liy  these  details  may  be  completed  what  was  published  in  th« 
voyage  of  la  Sutil,  p.  xcii. 

t  The  cntrdda  dc  Perez  of  the  Spanish  maps. 
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coast  from  the  port  of  San  Carlos  dc  Monterey  to 
the  60*"  of  latitude.  After  touching  at  Monterey 
they  set  sail  again  on  the  7th  June.  'Iliey  disco- 
vered on  the  20th  July  the  island  de  la  Marguerite 
(which  is  the  north-west  point  of  Queen  Charlotte^s 
Island),  and  the  strait  which  separates  this  island 
from  that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  On  the  9th 
August  they  anchored,  the  first  of  all  the  Euro* 
pean  ncpcigatorsj  in  Nootka  road,  which  they  called 
the  port  of  San  Lorenzo^  and  which  the  illustrious 
Cook  four  years  afterwards  called  King  George's 
Sound.  They  carried  on  barter  with  the  natives, 
among  whom  they  saw  iron  and  copper.  They 
gave  them  axes  and  knives  for  skins  and  otter  furs. 
Perez  could  not  land  on  account  of  the  rough 
weather  and  high  seas.  His  sloop  was  even  on 
the  point  of  being  lost  in  attempting  to  land ;  and 
the  corvette  was  obliged  to  cut  its  cables  and  to 
abandon  its  anchors  to  get  into  the  open  sea.  The 
Indians  stole  several  articles  belonging  to  M. 
Perez  and  his  crew;  and  this  circuihstance,  related 
in  the  journal  of  Father  Crespi,  may  serve  to  re- 
solve the  famous  diiSculty  attending  the  European 
silver  spoons  found  there  by  Captain  Cook  in 
1 778  in  the  possession  of  the  Indians  of  Nootka. 
The  corvette  Santiago  returned  to  Monterey  on 
the  27th  August^  .1774,  after  a  cruize  of  ^ight 
months. 

In  the  following  year  a  second  expedition  set 
out  from  San  Bias,  under  the  command  of  Don 
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Bruno  Heceta^  Don  Jiian  de  Ayala,  and  Don 
Juan  de  la  Bodega  y  Quadra.  This  voyage,  which 
singularly  advanced  the  discovery  of  the  north- 
west coast,  is  known  from  the  journal  of  the  pilot 
Maurelle,  published  by  M.  Harrington,  and  joined 
to  the  instructions  of  the  unfortunate  Laperouse* 
Quadra  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Colum- 
bia, called  entrada  de  Heceta^  the  pic  of  San 
Jacinto  ("Mount  Edgecumbe),  near  Norfolk  Bay, 
and  the  fine  part  of  Bucareli  (latitude  55o  24'), 
which  from  the  researches  of  Vancouver  we 
know  to  belong  to  the  west  coast  of  the  great 
island  of  the  archipelago  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
This  port  is  surrounded  by  seven  volcanos,  of 
which  the  summits,  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 
throw  up  flames  and  ashes.  M.  Quadra  found 
there  a  great  number  of  dogs  which  the  Indians 
use  for  hunting.  I  possess  two  very  curious  small 
maps  •  engraved  in  1788,  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 

*  Carta  geografica  de  la  costa  occidental  de  la  Califbrniai 
situada  al  Norte  de  k  linea  sobre  el  mar  asiatico  que  se  dis« 
cubriden  los  anos  de  176^  y  177 5»  por  el  Teniente  de  Navio» 
Don  Juan  Francisco  de  Bodega  y  Quadra  y  por  el  Alferee  de 
Fragata^  Don  Jose  Canizares^  desde  los  1 7  basta  los  58  grados. 
On  tbis  map  tbe  coast  appears  almost  without  enfradas  and 
without  islands.  ,  We  remark  I'ensenada  de  ^eta  (Rio 
ColoiDbia)  and  I'entrada  de  Juan  Perez,  but  nnder  the  name 
of  the  port  of  San  Lorenzo  (Nootka),  seen  by  the  same  Perez 
in  1774.  Plan  del  gran  puerto  de  San  Francisco  discubierto 
por  Don  Jose  de  Canizares  en  el  mar  Asiatico.  Vancouver 
distinguishes  the  poets  bf  St.  Francis,  Sir'Francis  Drake,  and 
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which  give  the  bearings  of  the  coast  from  the  17*" 
to  the  58°  of  latitude,  as  they  were  discovered  in 
the  expedition  of  Quadra. 

The  court  of  Madrid  gave  orders  in  1776  to* 
the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  to  prepare  a  new  expedi- 
tion to  examine  the  coast  of  America  to  the  70°  of 
north  latitude.  For  this  purpose  two  corvettes 
were  built,  ia  Frincessa  and  la  Favorita;  but  this 
building  experienced  such  delay,  that  the  expedi- 
tion commanded  by  Quadra  and  Don  Ignacio 
.Arteaga,  could  not  set  sail  from  the  port  of  San 
Bias  till  the  Uth  February,  \11^>.  During  this 
interval, Cook  visited  the  same  coajt.  Quadra  and 
the  pilot  Don  Francisco  Maurelle  carefully  ex- 
amined the  port  de  Bucareli,  the  Mont-Sant  Elie, 
and  the  island  de  la  Magdalena,  called  by  Van- 
couver Hinchinbrook  Island  (latitude  60°  2^0,  si- 
tuated at  the  entry  of  Prince  William's  bay,  and 
the  island  of  Regla,  one  of  the  most  sterile  islands 
in  Cook  river.  The  expedition  returned  to  San 
Bias  on  the  f2 1  st  November,  1 779.  I  find  from 
a  manuscript  procured  at  Mexico,  that  the  schist- 
ous rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  port  of  Bucareli 
in  Prince  of  Wales's  Island  contain  metalliferous 
seams. 

The  ijgiemorable  war  which  gave  liberty  to  a 

Bodega,  as  three  different  ports.  M.  de  Fleurieu  considers 
them  as  identical.  Voyage  de  Marchand,  vol.  i.  p.  liv. 
Quadra  believes^  as  we  have  already  observed^  that  Drake 
anchored  at  the  port  do  la  Bodega. 
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great  part  of  North  America  prevented  the  vice- 
roys of  Mexico  from  pursuing  expeditions  of  dis- 
covery to  the  north  of  M endoc  ino.     The  court  of 
Madrid  gave  orders  to  suspend  the  expeditions  so 
long  as  the  hostilities  should  endure  between  Spain 
and  England.     This  interruption  continued  even 
long  after  the  peace  of  Versailles ;  and  it  was  not 
till  1788  that  two  Spanish  vessels,  the  frigate  la 
P}'incesa  and  the  pacquet-boat  Scot  Carlos^  com- 
manded  by    Don    Esteban   Martinez   and    Don  . 
Gonzalo  Lopez  de  Haro,  left  the  port  of  San 
Bias  with  the  design  of  examining  the  position 
and  state  of  the  Russian  establishments  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  America.     The  existence  of 
these  establishments,  of  which  it  appears  that  the 
court  of  Madrid  had  no  knowledge  till  after  the 
publication  of  the  third  voyage  of  the  illustrious 
Cook,  gave  the  greatest  uneasiness  to  the  Spanish 
government.     It    saw  with  chagrin  that  the  fur 
trade  drew  numerous  English,  French,  and  Ame- 
rican vessels  towards  a  coast  which,  before  the 
return  of  Lieutenant  King  to  London,  had  been  as 
little  frequented  by  Europeans  as  the  land  of  the 
Nuyts,  or  that  of  Endracht  in  New  Holland. 

The  expedition  of  Martinez  and  Haro  lasted 
from  the  8th  March  to  the  5th  December,  1788* 
These  navigators  made  the  direct  route. from  San 
Bias  to  the  entry  of  Prince  William,  called 
by  the  Russians  the  gulf  Tschugatakaja.  They 
visited  Cook  river,  the  Kichtak  (Kodiak)  islands, 
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Shhumagin,  Ihnmak^  and  Unalaschka  (Onalaska.) 
They  were  very  friendly  treated  in  the  different 
factories  which  they  found  established  in  Cook 
river  and  Unalaschka,  and  they  even  received 
communication  of  several  maps  drawn  up  by  the 
Russians  of  these  latitudes.  I  found  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  viceroyalty  of  Mexico  a  large  volume 
in  folio,  bearing  the  title  of  Ricmiocimienio  de  los 
(fuatros  estabkcimmttos  Russos  al  Noi'te  de  Iq 
Calif orma^  hccho  en  1 788.  The  historical  account 
of  the  voyage  of  Martinez  contained  in  this  manu- 
script furnishes,  however,  very  few  data  relative 
to  the  Russian  colonies  in  the  new  continent.  No 
person  in  the  crew  understanding  a  word  of  the 
Russian  language,  they  could  only  make  them- 
selves understood  by  signs,  They  forgot,  before 
undertaking  this  distant  expedition,  to  bring  an 
interpreter  from  Europe.  The  evil  was  without 
remedy.  However  M.  Martinez  woukl  have  bad 
as  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  iiussian  in  the  whole 
extent  of  Spanish  America  as  Sir  George  Staim- 
ton  had  to  discover  a  Chinese  in  England  or 
France. 

Since  the  voyages  of  Cook,  Dixon,  Portlock, 
Hears,  and  Duncan,  the  Europeans  began  to  con- 
sider the  p«rt  of  Nootka  as  the  principal  fur  mar* 
ket  of  the  north-west  coast  of  North  America. 
This  consideration  induced  the  couit  of  Madrid  to 
do  in  1789  what  it  could  easier  have  done  15  years 
sooner,  immediately  after  the    voyage  of  Juan 
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Peres.  M;  Mariinezf  who  had  been  visiting  the 
Ruadian  factories,  received  orders  to  make  a  3olid 
establishinient  at  Nootka,  and  to  examine  carefully 
that  part  of  the  coast  comprised  between  the  50^ 
ind  the  55°  of  latitude,  which  Captain  Cook  could 
not  survey  in  the  coarse  of  his  navigation. 

The  port  of  Nootka  is  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
an  inland,  whlch^  according  .to  the  survey  in  1791 
by  MM.  Espinosa  atnd  Cevallos^  is  twenty  mating 
'tiiiies  lit  breadth,  and  which  is  separated  by  the 
channel  of  Tasis  from  the  great  island,  nd^^  called 
the  island  of  Quadra  and  Vancouver.  It  is  therefore 
equally  false  to  assert  that  the  port  of  Nootka, 
called  by  the  natives  Yucuatli  belongs  to  the  great 
island  of  (^adra^  a^'it  is  inaccurate  to  say  that 
Cape  Horn  is  the  extremity  of  Terra  del  Fuego. 
We  cannot  conceive  by  what  misconception  the 
illustrious  Cook  could  convert  the  name  of  Kw- 
cuatlvato  Nootku  *,  this  last  word  being  unknown 

*  Tijfene  does  tio\  seem  to  be  any  difficulty  In  the  matter. 
It  is  very  easy  for  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  embar-' 
ttssaient  expetiented  by  tbe  ear  iti  catching,  and,  as  it  were, 
disentanglfng  the  sounds  of  a  foreigit  language,  to  conceivo 
Ihat  when  the  common  standard  of  writing  cannot  be  resorted 
to,  hardly  two  persons  will  report  the  sanre  word  aHT<e.  In 
Jangosges  even  already  famiKar  tO^  urf  by  Writing,  rt  requires  af 
long  experience  before  we  can  foiiow  the  couversatroh  of  the 
siatives ;  what  nxost  M  therefore  be  ia  languages  afforditig  no 
4Qeh  assistance,  and  of  which  many  of  the  sounds  are  new  to 
European  ears.  Thus  Captain  Cook  and  Mr.  Anderson^  a 
•iopgeoD  in  \M  expedition,  hardly  agree  in  the  representation 
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to  the  natives  of  the  country,  and  having  no  ana« 
logy  to  any  of  the  words  of  their  language  except- 
ing Noutchi,  which  signifies  mountain^. 

of  any  one  word.  It  would  appear^  however,  from  what  is 
said  of  Captain  Cook  bj  Mr.  King,  that  his  ear  was  by  no 
means  very  accurate  in  distinguishing  sounds.     Trans, 

*  Memoire  de  Don  Francisco  Mozino.  The  worthy  au* 
thor  was  one  of  the  botanists  of  the  expedition  of  M.  Sesse^ 
and  remained  at  Nootka  with  M.  Gtoadra  in  1792.  Wishing 
to  procure  every  possible  information  with  regard  to  the  north- 
west coast  of  North  America,  I  made  extracts  in  1803  from 
the  manuscript  of  M.  Mozino^  for  which  I  was  indebted  to 
the  friendship  of  professor  Cervantes,  director  of  the  botanical 
garden  at  Mexico.  I  have  since  discovered  that  the  same 
memoir  furnished  'materials  to  tbe  learned  compiler  of  the 
Fiage  de  la  Sutil,  p.  123.  Notwithstanding  the  accurate  in- 
formation which  we  owe  to  the  Fnglish  and  French  naviga- 
txfs,  it  would  still  be  interesting  to  publish  the  observations 
of  M.  Mozino  on  the  manners  of  the  Indians  of  Nootka. 
These  observations  embrace  a  great  number  of  curious  sub« 
jects,  viz.  the  union  of  tbe  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  in  tbe 
person  of  the  princes  oi:  tays ;  the  struggle  between  Quautz 
iU)d  Matlox^  the  good  and  bad  principle  by  which  tbe  world 
is  governed ;  the  origin  of  the  human  species  at  an  epoqua 
when  stags  were  without  horns,  birds  without  wings,  and 
dogs  without  tails ;  the  Eve  of  the  Nootkians,  who  lived  so« 
litary  in  a  flowery  grove  of  Yucuatl,  when  the  god  Quants 
visited  her  in  a  fine  copper  canoe;  the  education  of  the  fij»t 
man,  who,  as  be  grew  up,  past  from  one  small  shell  to  a 
greater ;  the  genealogy  of  the  nobility  of  Nootka,  who  descend 
from  the  oldest  son  of  the  man  brought  up  in  a  shjell,  whil^ 
the  rest  of  the  people  (who  even  in  the  other  world  have  a  se- 
parate paradise  called  Fiupulu)  dare  not  trace  their  origin  far- 
ther back  than  to  younger  branches  -,  the  calendar  ojf  ^e 
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Don  Fsteban  Martinez,  commanding  the  frigafe 
La  Princessa,  and  the  pacquet  boat  San  Carlos, 
anchored  in  the  port  of  Noocka  on  the  .>th  May, 
17^9*  He  waff  received  in  a  very  friendly  manner 
by  the  chief  Macuina,  who  receltected  very  weU 
having  seien  him  with  iM.  Perez  in  1774^  afnd  whd 
even  shewed  the  beautiful  Mcntefey  shells  which 
'Were  then  presented  to  liitn.  Macuina,  tHcf  tays 
of  the  island  oi  Yucuatl,  has  an  absolnte  autho- 
rity ;  he  IS  the  Montezuma  of  these  coi^ntries ; 
tand  his  name  has  become  celebrated  aihioAg  all 
the  nations  who  carry  oa  the  sea-otter  skitt  trade. 
I  know  not  if  Macnina  yet  lives ;  but  wt  learned 
at  Mexico  in  the  end  of  1 803;  by  letters  from 
Monterey,  that  more  jtalous  of  his  independence 
tlian  the  king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Who  has  . 
declared  bimsetf  the  vassal  of  Enjglaitd,  he  was  ' 
endeavouring  to  procure  fire-arms  and  powder  to' 
protect  himself  from  die  insults  to  which  he  was' 
frequently  exposed  by  European  navigators. 

The  port  oUSdnta  Cruz  of  Nootka  (called  Puerto 

dt  San  Lorenzo  by  Perez,  zni  Friendly-covehy 

.  Cook),  is^from  seven  to  eight  faiboms  in  depth*. 

it  is  afanost  shut  in  onr  the  south-east  by-  Sttiall 

islands,  on  one  cf  \*hich  Martinez  eredteil  the 

Nootkiam,  in  \^hic6  the  year  begiris  with  the  gdnimi^r  sol- 
stice, dttd  U  divided  info  fourteen  months  of  20  days,'  dnd  i' 
MgVe^at  Dumber  of  intercalated  days  added' to  the  end  of  several 
DdODtfas,  &:c.  &C.  < 

*  From  nearly  74  to  8^  fathoms  English.     Trarh/  *   '    -  • 
B  B  Sr 
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battery  of  San  Miguel.  The  mountains  in  the 
interior  of  the  island  appear  to  be  composed  of 
thonschkjery  and  other  primitive  rocks.  M.  Mo- 
zino  discovered  among  them  seams  of  copper  and 
sulphuretted  lead.  He  thought  he  discovered  near 
a  lake  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  s  distance  from 
the  port  the  effects  of  volcanic  fire  in  some  porous 
amygdaloid.  The  climate  of  Nootka  is  so  mild, 
that  under  a  more  northern  latitude  than  that  of 
Quebec  and  Paris  the  smallest  streams  are  not 
frozen  till  the  month  of  January.  Ihis  curious 
phenomenon  confirms  the  observation  of  Macken* 
2ie*,  uho  asserts  that  the  north-west  coast  of  the 
new  continent  has  a  much  higher  temperature 
than  the  eastern  coasts  of  America  and  Asia  situat* 
ed  under  the  same  parallels.  The  inhabitants  of 
Nootka,  like  those  of  the  northern  coast  of  Nor* 
way,  are  almost  strangers  to  the  noise  of  thunder. 
iLlectrical  explosions  are  there  exceedingly  rare. 
The  hills  are  covered  with  pine,  oak,  cypress,  rose 
bushes,  vaccinium^  and  andromedes.    The  beauti* 

*  Voyage  de  Maekeiaie,  traduit  par  Castera^  vol.  III.  p.  399* 
ft  k^ca  believed  by  the  Indkas  In  the  vicinity  of  the  north- 
west coast  that  the  wioters  are  becoming  milder  yearly* 
This  mildness  of  climate  appears  to  be  produced  by  the  north- 
west winds,  which  pass  over  a  considerable  extent  of  sea.  K. 
Mackenzie,  as  well  as  myself,  believes,  that  the  change  of  di- 
tnate  observable  throughout  all  North  America  cannot  fa# 
attributed  to  petty  local  causes^  to  the  destniction  of  forastf 
fbre&Smple* 
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ittl  shrub  which  bears  the  name  of  Linneus  was 
only  discovered  by  the  gardeners  in  Vancouver's 
^expedition  in  higher  latitudes.  John  Mears,  and  a 
^aish  cfEcer  in  particular,  Don  Pedro  Alberoni, 
succeeded  at  Nootka  in  the  cuhivation  of  all  the 
£urop  an  vegetables ;  but  the  maize  and  wheat, 
however,  never  yielded  ripe  grain.  A  too  great 
luxuriance  of  vegetation  appears  to  be  the  cause  of 
this  phenomenon*  The  true  hummingbird  has 
been  observed  in  the  islands  of  Quadra  and  Van* 
touver.  This  important  fact  in  the  geography  of 
animals  must  strike  those  who  are  ignorant  that 
Mackeiizie  saw  humming-birds  at  the  sources  of 
the  River  of  Peace  under  the  54°  24' of  north  la- 
titude, and  that  M.  Galiano  saw  them  nearly  under 
the  same  southern  parallel  in  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan. 

Martinez  did  not  carry  his  researches  beyond 
the  50"*  of  latitude.  Two  months' after  his  tntry 
into  the  port  of  Nootka  he  saw  the  arrival  of  an 
English  vessel,  the  Argonaut,  commanded  by 
James  Colnet,  known  by  his  observations  at  the 
Galapagos  islands*  Colnec  showed  the  Spanish 
navigator  the  orders  which  he  had  received  ftom 
his  government  to  establish  a  factory  at  Nootka, 
to  construct  a  frigate  and  a  cutter,  and  lo  prevent 
every  other  European  nadon  f i  om  interferino;  with 
the  fur  trade  ^.     It  was  in  vain  Martinez  replied, 

*  Iliere  bad  been  form«d  in  England  in  1 76i  a  Nootka  com^ 
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that,  long  before  Cook,  Juan  Perez  had  anchore4 
on  the  same  coast.  The  dispute  wlach  arose  be- 
tween the  commanders  of  the  Argmiaut  and 
the  Frincessa  was  on  the  point  of  occasioning  a 
rupture  between  the  cou  ts  o,*  London  and  Ma* 
drid.  Martinez,  to  establish  the  priority  of  his 
rights,  made  use  of  a  violent  and  very  illegal  mea- 
sure :  he  arrested  Colnet,  and  sent  him  by  San 
Bias  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  true  proprietor 
of  the  Nootka  jcountry,  the  Tays  Macfina,  de- 
clared  himself  prudently  for  the  vanquishing  par- 
ty ;  but  the  viceroy,  who  deemed  it  proper  to 
hasten  the  recall  of  Murtinez,  sent  out  three  other 
armed  vessels  in  the  comm,  ncement  of  the  year 
1790  to  the  north-west  coast  of  America. 

I>on  Fj^ancisco  Elisa  and  Don  'Salvador  Fi* 
dalgOj  the  brother  of  the  astronomer  who  sur^ 
veye.'l  the  coast  of  South  America  *  fiom  the 
mouth  of  the  Dragon  to  Portobello,  commanded 
this  new  expedition.  M.  Fidalgo  visited  Cook 
Creek  and  Tri'ice  William's  Sound,  and  he 
completed  the  examination  of  that  coast,  whici) 
was  o.ly  afterwards  examined  by  the  intrepid 
Vancouver.  Under  the  60*  o4'  of  latitude,  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  Prince  Wihiams  Sound, 

pany>  under  the  nam^  of  the  King  George*8  Sound  Company; 
and  a  pro)  ct  was  even  entertained  of  forming  at  Nootka  aa 
English  colony  similar  to  that  of  New  Holland. 

*  See  my  Recucil  d'Observationi  Astronomiques^  vol.  L 
JiT.i.  '  ' 
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M.  Fidalgo  was  witness  of  a  phenomenon,  proba- 
bly volcanic,  of  a  most  extraordinary  nature.  The 
Indians  conducted  him  into  a  plain  covered  with 
snow,  where  he  saw  great  masses  of  ice  and  stone 
thrown  up  to  prodigious  blights  in  the  air  with  a 
dreadful  noise.  Don  Francisco  Elisa  remained 
at  Nootka  to  enlarge  and  fortify  the  estab  ishment 
founded  by  Martinez  in  the  preceding  year.  It 
was  not  yet  known  in  this  part  of  the  world,  that 
by  a  treaty  signed  at  the  Escurial  on  the  28th  Oc- 
tobea,  17.90,  Spain  had  desisted  from  her  preten- 
sions to  Nootka  and  Cox  Channel  in  favour  of  the 
court  of  London.  The  frigate  Dedal  us,  which 
brought  orders  to  Vancouver  to  watch  over  the 
execution  of  this  treaty,  only  arrived  at  the  port  of 
Nootka  in  the  month  of  August,  179^,  at  an 
epoqua  when  Fidalgo  was  employed  in  forming  a 
second  Spanish  establishment  to  the  south-east  of 
the  island  of  Quadra  on  the  continent,  at  the  port 
QfNunezGaona.  or  Quinicamet ySitu2Lted  under  the 
48''  20'  of  latitude,  at  the  creek  of  Juan  de  Fuca. 

The  expedition  of  Captain  Elisa  was  followed 
by  two  others,  which,  for  the  importance  of  their 
astronomical  operations,  and  the  excellence  of  the 
instruments  with  which  they  were  provided,  may 
be  compared  with  the  expeditions  of  Cook,  La 
Perouse,  and  Vancouver.  I  mean  the  voyage  of 
the  illustrious  Malaspina  in  179 ' » and  that  of  Ga- 
liana  and  Faldes  in  1792. 

The  operations  of  Malaspina  and  the  ofEc^ri 
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under  him  embrace  an  immense  extent  of  coa^t 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  to  Prince 
IVilliam's  Sound.  But  this  able  navigator  is  still 
more  celebrated  for  his  misfortunes  than  his  disco- 
veries. After  examining  both  hemispheres,  and 
escaping  all  the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  he  had  still 
greater  to  suffer  from  his  court;  and  he  dragged 
out  six  years  in  a  dungeon,  the  victim  of  a  political 
intrigue.  He  obtained  his  libeity  from  the  Fiench 
government,  and  returned  to  his  native  country  i 
and  he  enjoys  in  solitude  on  the  banks  oF  the  Arno 
the  profound  impressions  which  thecon:emplation 
of  nature  and  the  study  of  maja  under  so  many 
different  cl  mates  have  left  on  a  mind  of  great  sen- 
sibility, tried  in  the  school  of  adversity. 

*  The  labours  of  Mala^pina  remain  buried 
in  the  arclives,  not  because  the  goyerninent 
dreaded  the  disclosure  of  secrets,  the  copce^}- 
xnent  of  which  miglit  be  deemed  useful,  but  that 
the  name  of  this  intrepid  navigator  might  ba 
doomed  to  eternal  oblivion.  Fortunately,  the  di» 
rectors  of  tie  Deposit  o  Hydrogrojivo  of  Madrid^ 
have  comi!  unicated  to  the  public  the  principal  re- 
sults of  the  astronomical  observations  of  Malas* 
pina*s  expedition.  '1  he  charts  vhich  have  ap- 
pcarcfl  at  Madrid  si.ce  1/99  are  founded  in  a 
greac  incar.urc  oil  those  important  resuks  j  but  in* 

*  ThU  depotUo  wai  eitablisbed  bj  «  rojal  or^er  «a  tbe  6ldk 
Avgattt  1797' 
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Stead  of  the  name  of  the  chief,  we  merely  find  the 
names  of  t^  e  corvettes  la  Descubierta  and  la  Aire-' 
vidaj  which  were  commanded  by  Malaspina. 

His  expedition  *y  which  set  out  from  Cadiz  on 
the  30th  July,  1789,  only  arrived  at  the  port  of 
Acapuico  on  the  Sd  February,  1791*  At  this  pe« 
riod  the  court  of  Madrid  again  turned  its  atten* 
tion  to  a  subject  which  had  been  under  dispute  in 
the  beginning  of  the  l/th  century,  the  pretended 
straits  by  which  Lorenzo  Ferrer  Maldonado  passed 
in  1588  from  the  Labrador  coast  to  the  Great 
Ocean.  A  memoir  read  by  M.  Buache  at  ti  e 
Academy  of  Sciences  revived  the  hope  of  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  passage ;  and  the  corvettes  la 
Descubierta  and  1  Atrevida  received  orders  to 
ascend  to  high  latitudes  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  and  to  examine  all  the  passages  and 
creeks  which  interrupt  the  continuity  of  the  shore 
faietween  the  5^""  and  60'  of  latitude.  M.:iaspina, 
accompanied  by  the  botanists  Haenke  and  Nee,  set 
sail  from  Acapuico  on  the  1st  May,  1791.  lifter 
a  navigation  of  three  weeks  he  reached  Cape  S« 
Bartholomew,  which  had  already  been  ascertained 
byC^adra  in  1775,  by  Cook  in    1778,  and  in 

*  Extract  from  a  jawmal  kept  on  hoard  the  Atrevida,  a  ma- 
nuscript preserved  in  the  archives  of  Mexico.—  Viagt  de  la 
Sulil,  p.  cxlii.— K:xxiii.  Before  the  expedition  in  IJSvi,  M. 
Malaspina  had  already  been  round  the  globe  in  the  frigate 
VJjUtrd,  <)estined  for  Manilla. 
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1786  by  Dixon.  He  surveyed  the  coast,  from  the 
mountain  of  San  Jacinto,  near  Cape  Edgecumbe 
(CaboEngano),  lat.  57°  I'SO^  to  Montagu  Island, 
opposite  the  entrance  of  Prince  William's  Sound. 
During  the  course  of  this  expedition,  the  length 
of  the  pendulum  and  the  inclination  and  declina- 
tion of  the  magnetic  needle  were  determined  on 
several  points  of  the  coa^t.  The  elevation  of  S. 
Elie  *  and  Mnun*^  Fair-weather  (or  Cert'o  de  buen 
Tempo)y  which  are  the  principal  summits  of  the 
Cordillera  of  New  Norfolk,  were  very  carefully 
measured.  The  knowledge  of  their  height  and 
position  may  be  of  great  assistance  to  navigators 
when  they  are  prevented  by  unfavourable  weather 
from  seeing  the  sun  for  whole  weeks  j  for  by  see- 
ing these  pics  at  a  distance  of  eighty  ot  a  hundred 
miles,  they  may  ascertain  tl;e  position  of  their  ves- 
sel by  simple  elevations  and  angles  of  altitude. 

After  a  vain  attempt  to  discover  the  straits  men*> 
tloned  in  the  account  of  the  apocryphal  voyage  of 

*  The  -expedition  of  Malaspina  found  the  height  of  Monnt 
Elie  5441  metres  (6507,6  varas),  and  the  height  of  Moant 
Fair-weather  4489  (5308,3  varas)  ;  consequently  th«  elevatioQ 
of  the  former  of  these  mountains  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
XTotopaxi ;  and  the  elevation  of  the  second  is  equal  to  that  of 
Mont-iRose. — See  vol.  i.  p.  62,  and  my  Geographic  des  Flantes^ 
p.  \ 53. -^Author, 

The  height  of  the  first  of  these  mountains  is  17,850,  and  of 
fii^  second,  r4,992  feet  English.— rTraiw, 
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Maldonado^and  after  ^remaining  some  time  at  Port' 
Mulgrave,inBcri]ig*s  Bay  (,Jat,  f'j\)'',u'^20^)^  /vleAan^ 
der  M alaspina  directed  his  course  sou thu  2n  ds  He 
•anchoredat  the  port  of  iNuotka  on  the  l.^tli  August, 
-sounded  thexrhannels  round  the  island  of  luc  mJ, 
and  determined  hy  obbervatlons  purely  c  Icstial th^ 
positions  of  Nootka,  Monterey  and  the  island  of 
Guadaloupe,  at  which  the  galeon  of  the  jhiiip- 
pinei  {In  Nao  de  Chiia)  generally  stops,  and  Cape 
San  Lucas.  The  corvette  ia  Atrtxida  ^enterei 
Acapulco,  and  the  corvette  /*/  DescuLkrta  eutere^ 
San  Bias  in  the  month  of  October,  J  791.. 

A  voyage  of  si>i  months  wa^i  ho  doubt  by  no 
means  sifiicicnt  for  discovering  and  surveying  an 
extensive  coast  uith  that  minute  care  which  we 
admire  in  the  voyage  of  Vancouver,  which  lasted 
three  years.  However,  the  ex  [.edition  of  Malas- 
pina  has  one  particular  merit,  which  consists  not 
only  in  the  number  of  astronomical  observations,  but 
also^in  the  judicious  method  employed  for  <?. taming 
certain  results,  'ihe  longitude  and  la;  tude  of 
four  points  of  the  coast,  ("ape  ''an  Lucas,  IVJon- 
terey,  Nootka,  and  Poit  xXiulgiave,  were  ascer- 
taned  in  an  absolute  manner,  ^i  he  interme- 
diate points  were  connected  wi:h  these  fixed  points 
t)y  means  of  four  sea-watches  of  Arnold.  This 
method,  employed  by  the  officers  of  Malaspina's 
expedition,  MM.,E6pinosa^  Cevalio^  and  fen^aci^ 
Ift  much  better  than  the  partial  corrections  usually 
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made  in  chronometrical  longitudes  by  the  results 
.of  lunar  distances. 

The  celebrated  Malaspina  had  scarcely  returned 
to  the  coast  of  Mexico,  when,  discontented  with 
not  having  seen  at  a  sufficient  nearness  the  extent 
of  coast  from  the  iidand  of  Nootka  ro  Cape  Mea- 
docino,  he  engaged  Count  de  Revillagigedo,  the 
viceroy,  to  prepare  a  new  expedition  of  discovery 
towards  the  north^weit  coa  t  of  America.  Ibt 
viceroy,  who  was  of  an  active  and  enterprising  dis- 
position, yielded  >^ith  so  much  the  greater  facility  to 
this  c.esire,  a>  new  information,  received  f  om  the 
officers  stationed  at  Nootka,  Mjeii^d  to  give  proba- 
bility to  the  existence  of  a  channel^  of  which  the  dis- 
covery was  atcribiited  i*o  the  Greek  pilot,  Juan  dc 
luca,  in  die  end  of  the  llth  icentury  Martine;^ 
had  indeed,  in  1774,  perceived  a  very  broad  opiii* 
injr  under  the  48""  ^1/  of  latitude.  'J hi-  opening 
was  successively  visited  by  the  pilot  of  the  Ger- 
tiuclis,  by  Ensign  Djn  IVianuel  (^imper^  who 
commanded  the  Inlander  la  Princes^a  iieal,  and  19 
l7y  1  by  Captain  Eiisa,  They  even  discovered  H^ 
cure  and  spacious  poits  in  it!  It  was  to  complete 
this  survey  that  the  galeias  Sutil  and  Mexkana 
left  Acapulco  on  the  8th  Match,  1795*,  under 
the  command  of  Don  Dionisi^o  Galiano  and  Don 
Cayetano  Vald«:s. 

'ihese  able  and  experienced  ast  onoroers,  »c-  , 
fompanied  by  MM*    Salamanca   and    Vernad, 
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ssdied  round  the  large  island  which  now  bears  tl  e 
name  of  Quadra  and  Vancouverj  and  they  em- 
ployed four  months  in  this  laborious  and  danger- 
ous navigation.  After  passing  the  straits  of  Fuca 
and  Hare,  they  fell  in.  with,  in  the  channel  del 
Rosario,  called  by  the  English  the  Gu^ph  of 
Georgia,  the  English  navigators  Vancoircer  and 
Broughton  employed  in  the  same  researches  with 
themselves.  The  two  expeditions  made  a  mutual 
and  unreserved  communication  of  their  labours  ; 
they  assisted  one  another  in  their  operations  ;  and 
there  subsisted  among  them  till  the  moment  of 
their  separation  a  good  intelligence  and  complete 
harmony,  of  which,  at  another  epoqua,  an  exatn- 
ple  had  not  been  set  by  the  astronomers  on  the 
ridge  of  the  Cordilleras. 

Galiano  and  Valdes,  on  their  return  from  Noot- 
ka  to  Monterey,  again  examined  the  mouth  of  the 
Asctncion^  which  Don  Bruno  Eceta  discovered  on 
the  l/th  August,  1775,  and  which  was  called  the 
river  of  Columbia  by  the  celebrated  American  na- 
vigator Gray,  from  the  name  of  the  sloop  under 
his  command.  This  examination  was  of  so  much  the 
^eatei*  importance,  rs  Vancouver,  who  bad  already 
kept  very  close  to  this  coast,  was  unable  to  per- 
ceive any  entrance  from  the  4)''  of  latitude  to  the 
channel  of  Fuca ;  and  as  this  learned  navigator  be* 
gan  t>  en  to  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  Rio  de 
Colombia  *,  or  the  Entrada  de  Eceta. 

*  1  havtt  already  spoken  (Vol.  I.  p.  20.)  of  the  facSiy 
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In  1797  the  Spanish  government  gave  orders 
that  the  charts  drawn  up  in  the  course  of  the  ex-  | 

pedition  of  MM.  Galiano  and  Valdes  should  be 
published,  ^^  in  order  that  they  might  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  before  those  of  Vancouver/' 
However  the  publication  did  not  take  place  till 
1802;  and  geographers  now  possess  the  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  compare  together  the  charts  of 


which  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Colombia  affords  to  Europeans 
for  the  founcfiiig  a  colony,  and  of  the  doubts  started  against  the 
fdentity  of  thia  riirer  and  the  TaOoutcb^-Tessi,  ot  Oregan  of 
Mackenzie.  I  know  not  whether  this  Oregon  enters  into  ond 
of  the  great  salt-water  lakes.  Which,  according  to  the  informa- 
tion afforded  by  Father  Etfcalante,  I  have  represented  uuder 
the  39°  and  41<>  of  latitude.  I  do  not  decide  whether  or  not 
tlie  Oregan,  like  many  great  rivers  of  South  America,  does  not 
force  a  passage  through  a  chain'  df  el^evated  mountains,  and 
\!^hether  or  not  fts  mouth  is  t6  be  found  in  on#  6f  the  creeks 
between  the  port  de  la  Bodega  and  Cape  Or  ford  f  but  I  couldT* 
have  wished  that  a  geographer,  in  other  respects  both  learned 
ind  judicious,  bad  not  attempted  to  recogntze  the  name  of 
Oregan  in  that  of  Origen,  wfiich  be  believes  to  d*esighat'e  a 
river  in  the  map  of  Mexico^  published  by  Don  Antonio  Alzater 
{Grographie  Mathematiqw,  Physique,  tt  Pulitiqufy  vdJ.  xv-  p'. 
116  and  117)'  He  has  confounded  the  Spanish  word  Origai, 
the  source  or  origin  of  a  thing,  with  the  Indian  word  Origan, 
The  map  of  Alzate  only  marks  the  Rio  Colorado,  which  re- 
ceives Its  waters  from  the  Rio  Gila.  Near  the  junction  w# 
read  the  following  words  :  Rio  Colorado  6  del  Norte,  cuyo  ori' 
gen  se  ignora,  of  which  the  origin  is  unknown.  The  negli- 
gence with  which  these  Spanish  words  are  divided  (iliey  hay* 
engraved  Nortecuio  and  Seignora)  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  ojr 
this  extraordinary  mistake. 
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Vancouver,  those  of  the  Spanish  navigators  pub- 
lished by  the  Deposito  Hydrogrqfico  of  Madrid, 
and  the  Russian  chart  published  at  Petersburg  in 
180a,  in  the  depot  of  the  maps  of  the  charts  of 
the  emperor.  This  comparison  is  so  much  the 
more  necessary,  as  the  same  capes,  the  same  pas- 
sages, and  the  same  islands,  frequently  bear  three  or 
four  different  names  ;  and  geographical  synonomy 
has  by  that  means  become  as  confused  as  the  sy- 
nonomy of  cryptogameous  plants  has  become  from 
an  analogous  cause. 

At  the  same  epoqua  at  which  the  vessels  Sutil 
and  Mexkana  were  employed  in  examining,  in 
the  greatest  detail,  the  shore  between  the  parallels 
of  45^  and  51*^,  the' Count  de  Revillagigedo  de- 
stined another  expedition  for  higher  latitudes. 
The  mouth  of  the  river  of  Martin  de  Aquilar  had 
been  unsuccessfully  sought  for  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cape  Orford  and  Cape  Gregory.  Alexander 
Malaspina,  in  place  of  the  famous  channel  de 
MaldonadOy  had  only  formed  openmgs  without 
any  outlet.  Galiano  and  Valdes  had  ascertained 
that  the  Strait  of  Fuca  was  merely  an  arm  of  the 
sea,  which  sepai^ates  an  island  of  more  than  1700 
square  leagues  *,  that  of  Quadra  and  Vancotwtr 
from  the   mountainous  coast  of  New   Georgia. 

*  The  extent  of  the  Island  of  Quadra  and  Vancouver^  caku' 
lated  accordiDg  to  the  maps  of  Vancouver,  is  1730  square 
leagues  of  25  to  the  sexagesimal  degree.  It  is  the  large* 
island  to  be  found  oe  this  west  coast  of  America. 
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There  still  remained  doubts  as  to  the  existence  of 
the  straits,  of  which  the  discovery  was  attributed 
to  admiral  Fuente.s  or  Fonte^  which  was  supposed 
to  be  under  the  53^  of  latitude.  Cook  regretted 
his  want  of  ability  to  estamine  this  part  of  the 
cortinent  of  New  Hanover  ;  and  the  assertions  of 
Captain  Colnet,  an  able  navigator,  rendered  it  ex- 
tremely probable  that  ihel  continuity  of  the  coast 
yi9z%  interrupted  in  these  latitudes.  To  resolve  a 
.  problem  of  such  importance,  the  viceroy  of  New 
Spain  gave  orders  to  Lieutenant  Don  Jacinto  CaU'* 
maiioj  commander  of  the  frigate  Aranzazu,  to 
examine  with  the  greatest  care  the  shore  from  the 
5r  to  the  56^  of  north  latitude.  M.  Caamano, 
whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  at  Mexico, 
set  sail  from  the  port  of  San  Bias  on  the  SOth 
March,  179^;  and  he  made  a  TO)iige  of  six 
months.  He  carefully  surveyed  the  northern 
part  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Island,  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  which  he 
called  Isla  de  Ulloa^  the  islands  of  Reviltagigedo^ 
of  Banks  (or  de  la  Calamidad)^  and  of  Arisds&a^ 
bal»  and  the  great  inlet  of  Monino^  the  mouth  of 
which  is  opposite  the  archipelago  of  Pitt.  The 
considerable  number  of  Spanish  denominations 
preserved  by  Vancouver  in  his  charts  proves  that 
the  expeditions,  of  which  we  have  given  a  sum* 
nuiry  account,  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
our  knowledge  of  a  coast,  which,  from  the  45''  of 
latitude  to  Cape  Douglas  to  the  east  of  Cook's 
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Creek)  is  now  more  accurately  surveyed  than  the 
most  part  of  the  coasts  of  Europe. 

I  have  confined  myself  to  the  bringing  together 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter  all  the  information  which 
I  could  procure  with  regard  to  the  voyages  under^* 
taken  by  the  Spaniards,  from  1553  to  our  own 
times,  towards  the  western  coast  of  New  Spain 
to  the  north  of  New  California.  The  assemblage 
of  these  materials  appeared  to  me  to  be  necessary 
in  a  work  embracing  whatever  concerns  the  poli- 
tical and  commercial  relations  of  Mexico. 

The  geographers  who  are  eager  to  divide  the 
world  for  the  sake  of  facilitating  the  study  of  their 
science  distingubh  on  the  north-west  coast  an 
English  part,  a  Spanish  part,  and  a  Russian  part. 
These  divisions  have  been  made  without  consulting 
the  chiefs  of  the  diflferent  tribes  who  inhabit  these 
countries!  If  the  puerile  ceremonies  which  the 
Europeans  call  taking  possession,  and  if  astrono- 
nucal  observations  made  on  a  recently  discovered 
coast  could  give  rights  of  property,  this  portion  of 
the  new  continent  would  be  singularly  pieced  out 
and  divided  among  the  Spaniards^  English,  Rus- 
sians, French,  and  Americans.  One  ^rnall  island 
would  sometimes  be  shared  by  two  or  three  na- 
tions at  once,  because  each  might  have  discovered 
a  different,  cape  of  it.  The  great  sinuosity  of  the 
coast  between  the  parallels  of  56^  and  60°  embrace 
the  successive  discoveries  of  Gali^  Bering,  and 
YOL,  lu  c  c 
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Tschirekow,   Quadra,  Cook,  La  Perousc,  Ma- 
laspina,  and  Vancouver ! 

No  European  nation  has  yet  formed  a  sofid 
establishment  on  the  immense  extent  of  coast 
from  Cape  Mendocino  to  the  59*  of  latitude. 
Beyond  this  limit  the  Russian  factories  commence^ 
the  most  part  of  which  are  scattered  and  distant 
from  one  another,  like  the  factories  established  by 
European  nations  for  these  last  three  hundred 
years  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  most  part  0£ 
these  small  Russian  colonies  have  no  communis 
cation  with  one  another  but  by  sea ;  ^d  the  new 
denominations  of  Russian  Anierica^  or  Russian 
possessions  in  the  new  continent^  ought  not  to 
^nduce  us  to  believe  that  the  coast  of  the  basin  of 
Bering y  the  peninsula  Alaska^  or  the  country  of  the 
Tschugatschi,  have  become  Russian  praoinces^  in 
the  sense  which  we  give  to  this  word  speaking  of 
the  Spanish  provinces  of  Sonora  or  New  Biscay* 

The  western  coast  of  America  aflfords  the  only 
example  of  a  shore  of  1900  leagues  in  length,  in*  ' 
habited  by  one  European  nation.  The  Spaniards^ 
as  we  have  already  indicated  in  the  commence* 
ment  of  this  work*,  have  formed  establishments 
from  fort  MauUin  in  Chili  to  S.  Francis  in  New 
California.  To  the  north  of  the  parallel  of  38* 
succeed  independent  Indian  tribes.    It  b  probaUe 

f  Sm  vol*  i.  p.  0. 
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that  these  tribes  will  be  gradually  subdued  by  the 
Russian  colonists,  who,  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  passed  over  from  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  Asia  to  the  continent  of  America.  The 
progress  of  thcsfe  Russian  Siberians  towards  the 
south  ought  naturally  to  be  more  rapid  than,  that 
of  the  Spanish  Mexicans  towards  the  noith.  A 
people  of  hunters,  accustomed  to  liye  in  a  foggy, 
and  excessively  cold,  cliniate,  find  the  temperature- 
of  the  coast  of  New  Cornwa^ll  vei^y  agreeable;  but 
Ais  coast  appears  ah  uninhabitable  country,  a  polar 
region  to.  colonists  from  a  temperate  climate,  from 
the  fertile  and  delicious  plains  of'Sonora  and  New 
California.' 

The- Spanish  gorernmdltit  since  1788  has  be- 
gun to  testify  uneasiness  at  the  appearance  of  the 
Russians  on^the  north-west  coast  of  the  new  con-' 
tinent.-'  .Considering  every  European  nation  in  the 
light \of  a  dangerpus'.  neighbour,  they  examined 
the  situation  of  the  Russian  factories.  The  fear 
ceased  on  its  being  known  at  Madrid  that  these 
factories  <fid  not  extend  eastwards' beyond  Cook's 
Inlet.'  When  the  emperor  Paul,  in  179^j  de- 
clared war' against  Spain,  it  was  some  time  in  agi- 
tation at  Mexico  to  prepare  a  maritime  expedition 
in  the  ports  of  San  Bias  and  Monterey  against  the 
Russian  colonies  in  America.  If  this  project  had 
been  carried  into  execution  we  should  have  seen 
at  hostilities  two  nations  who,  occupying  the  op- 
posite extremities  of  Europe,  approach  each  other 
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in  the  other  hemisphere  on  the  eastern  and  western 
limits  of  their  vast  empires. 

The  interval  which  separates  these  limits  be- 
comes progressively  smaller ;  and  it  is  for  the  po- 
litical interest  of  New  Spain  to  know  accurately 
the  parallel  to  which  the  Russian  nation  has 
already  advanced  towards  the  east  and  south.  A 
manuscript  which  exists  in  the  archives  of  the 
viceroyalty  of  Mexico,  already  cited  by  me,  gave 
me  only  vague  and  incomplete  notions.  It  de- 
scribes the  state  of  the  Russian  establishments  a» 
they  were  twenty  years  ago.  M.  Malte  Brun,  ia 
his  imiversal  geography,  gives  an  interesting  article 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  America.  He  was  the 
first  who  made  known  the  account  of  the  voyage 
of  Billings*,  published  by  M.  Satytsckerv,  which 
is  preferable  to  thai  of  M.  Sauer.  I  flatter  myself 
that  I  am  able  to  give  from  very  recent  data^ 
drawn  from  an  official  production  f,  the  position 

^  Account  of  tie  geographical  and  aitronomkal  espedUionp. 
undertaken  for  exploring  the  coast  of  the  Icy^  Sea,  (fie  land  of  the 
Tskutslu,  and  the  islands  between  Asia  and  America^  vnder  tic 
command  of  Captain  Billings,  between  the  years  17S5  and  179^^' 
by  Martin  Sauer,  secretary  to  the  expedition.  Putetchestwie 
Jlota-kapitana  Sarytschewa po sevaowostochtoi  tschasti  sibiri,  k-^ 
dowitawa  mora^  i  leostochnogo  okeana,  1804. 

i  Carte  des  decauvertes  faiCes  successivement  par  des  mxdgtL-^ 
teurs  Russes  dans  P  Ocean  Pacifique,  et  dans  la  mer  glaciate,  cor-^ 
rigee  dapres  Ics  observations  astronomiques  les  plus  recentes  dc 
phsieurs  naxigateurs  etrangers,  gravte  au  depSt  des  Cartes  de  sa 
Majesli  tEwpereur  de  toutes  lei  Russles,  en  1 802,    This  beautl- 
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of  the  Russian  factories,  which  are  merely  col- 
lectians  of  sheds  and  huts>  that  serve,  however,  as 
emporiums  for  the  fur  trade* 

On  the  coast  nearest  to  A«ia,  along  Bering's 
Straits,  between  the  6T  and  64°  KY  of  latitude, 
under  the  parallels  of  Lapland  and  Iceland,  we  find 
a  great  number  of  huts  frequented  by  the  Siberian 
hunters.  The  principal  posts,  reckoning  from 
north  to  south,  are,  Kigiltack,  Leglelachtok^  Tu* 
guten^  Netschkh,  Tchinegriun^  Chibalechj  TopaVy 
Pintepata,  AguUchan^  Chavani,  and  Nugraft, 
near  Cape  Rodney  (Cap  du  Parent).  These  ha- 
bitations of  the  natives  of  Russian  America  are 
only  from  thirty  to  forty  leagues  distant*  from 


fnl  chart,  for  whtch  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  M.  de 
St.  Aignan,  is  1-,231  (4.03/  feet)  in  length,  and  0",  722 
(2.367  feet)  in  breadth,  an^  embraces  the  extent  of  coast  and 
sea  between  the  40^  and  7^°  of  latitude,  and  die  125^  and 
224°  of  west  longitude  from  farig.  The  names  are  in  Russian 
characters. 

*  As  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Asiatic  and  American 
tribes  have  crossed  the  ocean,  it  may  be  curious  to  examine  the 
breadth  of  the  arm  of  the  sea  which  separates  the  two  conti- 
nents under  the  65<>  5d  of  north  latitude.  According  to  the 
most  recent  discoveries  by  the  Russian  navigators,  America  is 
nearest  to  Siberia  on  a  line  which  crosses  Bering's  Straite  in  a 
direction  from  the  south-east  to  the  north-west,  from  Vrince 
of  IVakss  Cape  to  Cape  TsckoukoUkoy.  The  distance  between 
Ihese  two  capes  is  44',  or  18,?^  leagues  of  25  to  the  degree. 
The  island  of  Imaglin  is  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  channel « 
being  one-fiflh  nearer  the  Asiatic  cape.    However,  it  is  not 
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the  huts  of  the  Tqhoutskis  of  Asiatic  Russia^ 
The  Straits  of  Bering,  which  separates  them,  it 
filled  with  desert  islands,  of  which  the  most  north- 
ern is  called  Imaglin.  ^  The  north-east  extremity  of 
Asia  forms  a  peninsula,  which  is  only  connected 


necessary  for  our  conceiving  that  Asiatic  tribes  established  oa 
the  table-land  of  Ciiinesc  Tartary  should  pass  from  the  old  to 
the  new  continent,  to  have  recourse  to  a  transmigration  at  such 
high  latitudes.  A  chain  of  smalt  islands  in  the  vicinity  of  one 
another  stretches  from  Corea  and  Japan  to  the  southern  cape 
of  the  peninsula  of  Kamtsch«rtka,  between  the  33°  and  the  51* 
of  latitude.  The  great  island  of  Teh  oka,  connected  with  the 
continent  by  an  immense  sand-bank  (under  the  52^  of  lati- 
tude), facilitates  communication  between  the  mouths  of 
I'Amour  and  the  Kurile  Iblands.  Another  archipelago  of 
islands,  by  which  the  great  basin  of  Bering  is  terminated  on 
the  south,  advances  from  the  peninsula  of  Alaska  ^00  leagues 
towards  the  west.  The  most  western  of  ^the  Aleui.Pii  Island's 
is  only  144  leagues  distant  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Kamt- 
sch^ika,  and  this  distarxe  is  also  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts,  the  Bering  and  Mcdnoi  ishinds,  situated  under  ibc  5  ^  of 
latitude.  This  rapid  view  sufficient)}  proves  that  Asiaiic  tribei 
might  have  gone  by  mean*  of  these  islands  from  one  contf- 
neiit  to  the  other  mlhout  going  hrgher  un  the  coutmnit  of  Asia 
than  thiparalUl  of  56®,  without  turnmg  ti.e  sea  of  Oj:hotsk  to 
the  west,  and  without  a  passage  ot  m.  le  ihaii  twenty- four  or 
thirty-six  hours.  Ihe  norili-west  winds,  vhich,  during  9 
great  part  of  the  yea^  blow  in  these  latitudes,  favour  the  navi- 
gation from  Asia  to  America  between  the  5ifi  and  ou^  of  lai- 
titude.  It  is  not  wished  in  this  note  to  establihh  new  historicai 
hypotheses,  or  to  discuss  those  which  have  been  hackneyed 
these  forty  years :  we  merely  wish  to  afford  exact  notions  as  tii 
the  proximity  of  the  two  continents. 
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^th  the  great  mass  of  the  continent  by  a  narrow 
isthmus  betvreen  the  two  gulfs  MItschigmen  and 
Kaltschin.  The  Asiatic  coast  which  borders  the 
Straits  of  Beriiig  is  peo.  led  by  great  numbers  of 
cetaceous  mammiferi.  On  this  coast  the  Tchout- 
skis,  who  Kve  in  perpetual  war  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, have  colkcted  together  their  habitations. 
Their  small  villages  are  called  Kukan,  Tugulan^ 
and  Tschigin. 

Following  the  coast  of  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica from  Cape  Rodney  and  Norton  Creek  to 
Cape  Malowodan,  Cape  Littlexvattr^  we  find  no 
Russian  establishment ;  but  the  natives  have  a 
great  number  of  buts  collected  together  on  the 
«hoie  between  the  63°  ai/  and  Q^f  5'  of  latitude. 
The  most  northern  of  their  habitations  are  Agi^ 
ianiack  and  Ckalmiagmi^  and  the  most  southern 
Kuynegach  and  Kuymin. 

The  bay  of  Bristol,  to  the  north  of  the  penin« 
sula  Alaska  (or  Alia  ska)  is  called  by  the  Russ'ans 
the  gulj  Kamischezkaia.  They  in  general  pre- 
serve none -of  the  English  names  given  by  Captain 
Cook 9  and  Captain  Vancouver,  in  their  charts,  to 
the  north  of  the  55°  of  latitude.  They  choose 
rather  to  give  no  names  to  the  two  great  islands 
which  contain  the  Pic  Trubizht  (the  Mount  Edge- 
cumbe  of  Vancouver,  and  Cerro  de  San  Jacinto  of 
<^adra),  and  Cape  Tschirkof  (C^^t  San  Bartho- 
4om^},  than  adopt   the  denominations  of  Kinir 
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Georges  ArchipelagOy  and  Prince  ofWaks^s  Ar- 
chipelago. 

The  coast  from  the  gulph  Kairuschezkaia  to 
New  Cornwall  is  inhabited  by  five  tribes,  who 
form  as  many  great  territorial  divisions  on  the 
colonies  of  Russian  America*  1  heir  names  are 
Koniagif  Kenayzi^  Tschugaticki,  Ugalachmiutiy 
and  Koliugi. 

The  most  northern  part  of  Alaska,  and  the 
island  -of  Kodiak,  vulgarly  called  by  the  Russians 
Kichtak,  though  Kightak  in  the  language  of  the 
natives  in  general  means  only  an  island,  belongs 
to  the  Kaniagi  divibion.  A  great  interior  lake 
of  more  than  26  leagues  in  length,  and  12  in 
breadth,  communicates  by  the  river  Igcschiagick 
with  tlie  bay  of  Bristol.  There  are  two  forts  and 
several  factories  on  the  Kodiak  Island  (Kadiak),, 
and  the  small  adjacent  islands.  The  forts  estab- 
pshed  by  Schelikoff  bear  the  name  of  Karluk  and 
the  three  Sanctijieis.  M.  Malte-Brun  says  that, 
according  to  the  latest  information,  the  Kichtak 
archipelago  was  destined  to  contain  the  head  place 
of  all  the  Russian  settlements*  Sarytschew  asserts, 
that  there  are  a  bishop  and  Russian  monastery  in 
the  island  of  Umanak  (Umnak).  1  do  not  know 
whether  there  has  been  any  similar  establishment 
elsewhere;  for  the  chart  published  in  1802  indi- 
cates no  factory  either  at  Umnak,  Unimak,  or 
Unalaschka.    I  read,  however,  at  Mexico,  in  the 
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manuscript  journal  of  Martinez's  voyage,  that  the 
Spaniards  found  several  Russian  houses,  and  about 
a  hundred  small  barks,  at  the  island  of  Unalaschka 
in  1 788.  The  natives  of  the  peninsula  Alaska 
call  themselves  the  men  of  the  east  (Kagataya- 
Koung'ns). 

The  Kenayzi  inhabit  the  western  coast  of  Cook 
creek,  or  the  gulph  Kenayskia.  The  Rada  fac- 
tory, visited  by  Vancouver,  is  situated  there  under 
the  e  |o  8'.  The  governor  of  the  island  of  Kodiak, 
a  Greek  named  Ivanitsch  DelareiF,  assured  M. 
Sauer,  that,  notwithstai'iding  the  rigour  of  the 
climate,  grain  would  thrive  well  on  the  banks  of 
Cook  river.  He  introduced  the  cultivation  of 
cabbages  and  potatoes  into  the  gardens  at  Kodiak. 

The  Tsckugatschi  occupy  the  country  between 
the  northern  extremity  of  Cook  Inlet  and  the  east 
of  Prince  William's  bay  (Tschugatskaia  gulf.) 
There  are  several  factories  and  three  small  forts 
IB  this  district :  Fort  Alexander,  near  the  mouth  of 
Port  Chatham,  and  the  forts  of  the  Tuk  islands, 
(Green  Island  of  Vancouver),  and  Tchalca  (Hin* 
chinbrook  Island). 

The  Ugalachmiuti  extend  from  the  gulf  of 
Prince  William  to  the  hzy  of  Jak /it alj  called  by 
Vancouver  Bering's  bay*.     The  factory  of  St. 


*  We  must  not  confound  the  bay  of  Bering  of  Vancouver, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  St.  £lie^  with  the  Bering's  bay  of 
the  Spanish  maps,  near  Mount  Fairweatlier  (Nevado  de  Buen- 
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Simon  is  near  Cape  Suckling,  (Cape  Elic  of  the 
Russians.)  It  appears  that  the  central  chain  of 
the  Cordilleras  of  New  Norfolk  is  con  iderably 
•distant  from  the  coast  at  the  Pic  of  St.  Elie ;  for 
the  natives  informed  M.  Bariow,  who  ascended 
the  river  Mednaja  (copper  river)  for  a  length  of 
600  wtrst  (120  leagues),  that  it  would  require 
two  days*  journey  noi  thwards  to  reach  the  high 
ychain  of  the  mountains. 

The  Koliugi  inhabit  the  mountainous  country 
.of  New  Norfolk,  and  the  northern  part  of  New 
Cornwall.  1  he  Russians  mark  Burroughbay  on 
-tfieir  charts  (latitude  55^  50')  opposite  the  Kevll- 
4agigedo  island  of  Vancouver  Clsla  de  Gravina  of 
-the  .Spanish  maps),  as  the  mo>t  southern  and  tast- 
-ern  boundiiries  of  the  extent  of  country  of  which 
they  claim  the  property.  It  appears  that  the  gr^at 
island  of  the  King  George  archipelago  has^  ia 
&ct,  been  examined  with  more  care  and  more  mi- 
jiutely  by  the  Russian  navigators  than  by  Van- 
couver. Of  this  we  may  easily  convince  ourselves 
by  comparing  attentively  the  western  coast  of  this 
island,  especially  the  environs  of  Cape  Trubizia 
(Cape  Edgecumbe),  and  of  the  port  of  the  Arch- 
angel St.  Michel,  in  Sitka  bay  (the  Norfolk  Sound 

tiempo).    Without  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  geographi* 
cal  synonomy,  the  Spanish,  English,  Russian  and  French  worki 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  America  are  almost  unintelligible 
and  it  is  only  by  a  minute  comparison  of  the  maps  that  this 
svnonomy  can  be  fixed. 
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of  the  Xnglish,  and  Tchinkitan^  bay  of  Marehand), 
on  the  charts  publislied  at  Petersbourg  in  the  im« 
perial  depdt  in  ]802>  and  on  the  charts  of  Van- 
couver. The  most  southern  Russian  establish^ 
ment  of  this  district  of  the  Koliugi  is  a  small 
fortress  (crapost)  in  the  bay  of  Jakutal,  at  the  fool 
of  the  Cordillera  which'  connects  Mount  Fair- 
weather  wiA  Mont  St.  ElJe,  jaear  Port  Mulgrave, 
under  the  59°  2V  of  latitude.  The  proximity  of 
mountains  covered  with  eternal  snow,  and  the 
great  breadth  of  the  continent  from  the  58"*  of 
latitude,  render  the  climate  of  this  coa^t  of  New 
Norfolk,  and  the  country  of  the  Ugalaclimiuti, 
excessively  cold  and  inimical  to  the  progress  of 
vegetation. 

When  the  sloops  of  the  expedition  of  Malas* 
pina  penetrated  into ,  the  interior  of  the  bay  of 
'Jakutal  as  far  as  the  port  of  Desengano,  they  fo\md 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  port  under  the  59^ 
59**  of  latitude  covered  in  the  month  of  July  with 
a  solid  mass  of  ice.  We  might  be  inclit  ed  to 
believe  that  this  mass  belonged  to  a  glacier*  which 
terminated  in  high  maritime  alps;  but  Mackenzie 
relates,  that  on  examining  the  banks  of  the  !^lave 
lake,  250  leagues  to  the  east  under  Gl""  of  latitude^ 
he  found  the  lake  wholly  frozen  over  in  the 
month  of  June.    The  difference  of  temperature 

*  Vancouver,  t.  v.  p;  67. 
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observable  ia  general  on  the  eastern  and  western 
coast  of  the  new  continent,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  appears  only  to  be  very  sensible 
to  the  south  of  the  parallel  of  53\  which  passes 
through  New  Hanover,  and  the  great  island  of 
Queen  Charlotte. 

There  is  nearly  the  same  absolute  distance  from 
Fetersbourg  to  the  most  eastern  Russian  factory 
on  the  continent  of  America,  as  from  Madrid 
to  the  port  of  San  Francisco  in  New  California. 
The  breadth  of  the  Russian  empire  embraces 
under  the  CO®  of  latitude  an  extent  of  country  of 
nearly  2400  leagues;  but  the  small  fort  of  the  bay 
of  Jakutal  is  still  more  than  600  leagues  distant 
from  the  most  northern  limits  of  the  Mexican 
possessions.  The  nadves  of  these  northern  regions 
have,  for  a  long  time,  been  cruelly  harassed  by  the 
Siberian  hunters.  Women  and  children  were  re- 
tained as  hostages  in  the  Russian  factories.  The 
instructions  given  by  the  Empress  Catharine  to 
Captain  Billings,  drawn  up  by  the  illustrious 
Pallas,  breathe  the  spirit  of  philanthropy,  and  the 
most  noble  sensibility.  I'he  present  government 
is  seriously  occupied  in  diminishing  the  abuses, 
and  repressing  the  vexations;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
prevent  these  evils  at  the  extremities  of  a  vast 
empire;  and  the  American  is  doomed  to  feel 
every  instant  his  distance  from  the  capital. 
Moreover,  it   appears  more  than  probable  that 
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before  the  Rusdans  shall  clear  the  interval  which 
separates  them  froi9  the  Spaniards  some  odier 
enterprizing  power  will  attempt  to  establish  co« 
lomes  either  on  the  coast  of  New  Georgia^  or 
on  the  fertile  islands  in  its  vicinity. 
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BOOK  IV. 


STATE  OF  THE  AGRICULTURE  OF  NEW  SPAIlT. 
METALLIC  MINES, 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Vegetable  productiom  of  the  Mexican  ifsrritory. — Progress  qfthe 
cultivation  of  the  soil. — Influence  of  the  mines  on  cultivation^'^ 
Plants  which  contribute  to  the  nourishment  ofman, 

tVe  have  run  over  the  immense  extent  of  terri- 
tory, comprehended  under  the  denomination  of 
Kew  Spain.  We  have  rapidly  described  the 
limits  of  each  province,  the  physical  aspect  of  the 
country,  its  temperature,  its  natural  fertility,  and 
the  progress  of  a  nascent  population.  It  is  now 
time  to  enter  more  minutely  into  the  state  of  agri- 
culture and  tEerritorial  wealth  of  Mexico. 

An  empire  extending  from  the  sixteenth  to  the 
thirty-seventh  degree  of  latitude  affords  us  from 
its  geometrical  position,  all  the  modifications  of 
climate  to  be  found  on  transporting  ourselves 
from  the  banks  of  the  Senegal  to  Spain,  or  from 
the  Malabar  coast  to  the  steppes  of  the  great 
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Bucbaria.  This  variety  of  climate  is  also  aug'^ 
mented  by  tbe  geological  constitution  of  tbe 
country,  by  the  mass  and  extraordinary  form  of 
the  Mexican  mountains,  which  v  e  have  described 
in  the  third  chapter.  On  the  ridge  and  declivity 
of  the  Cordilleras  the  temperature  of  each  table- 
land varies  as  it  is,  more  or  less  elevated ;  not 
merely  insulated  peaks,  of  which  the  summits  ap* 
proach  the  region  of  perpetual  snow^  are  covered 
with  oaks  and  pines,  but  whole  provinces  sponta- 
neously produce  alpine  plants ;  and  the  cultivator 
inhabiting  the  torrid  zone  frequently  loses  the 
hopes  of  his  harvest  from  the  effects  of  frost  or 
the  abundance  of  snow. 

Such  is  the  admirable  distribution  of  heat  on 
the  globe,  that  in  the  aerial  ocean  we  meet  wi^ 
colder  strata  in  proportion  as  we  ascend,  while  in 
the  depth  of  the  sea  the  temperature  diminishes 
as  we  leave  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  the  two 
elements  the  same  latitude  unites,  as  it  were, 
every  climate.  At  unequal  distances  from  the 
surface  of  the  ocean,  but  in  the  same  vertical 
plane,  we  fmd  strata  of  air  and  strata  of  water  of 
the  same  temperature.  Hence,  under  the  tropics, 
on  the  declivity  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  in  the 
abyss  of  the  ocean,  the  plants  of  Lapland,  as  well 
as  the  marine  animals  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pole, 
find  the  degree  of  heat  neces^sary  to  their  organic 
development. 

From  this  order  of  things,  established  by  nature. 
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we  may  conceive  that,  in  a  mountaiaou^  and  ex» 
tensive  country  like  Mexico,  the  variety  of  indU 
genous  productions  must  be  immense,  and  that 
there  hardly  exists  a  plant  in  the  rest  of  the  globe 
which  is  not  capable  of  bein^  cultivated  in  somo 
part  of  New  Spain.  Notwithstanding  the  labo- 
rious researches  of  three  distinguished  botanists^ 
MM.  Sesse,  Mocino^  and  Cervantes,  employed 
by  the  court  in  examining  the  vegetable  riches  of 
Mexico,  we  are  far  from  yet  being  able  to  flatter 
Ourselves  that  we  know  any  thing  like  all  the 
plants  scattered  over  the  insulated  summits,  or 
crowded  together  in  the  vast  forests  at  the  foot 
of  the  Cordilleras.  If  we  still  daily  discover  new 
herbaceous  species  on  the  central  table-land,  land 
even  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  how 
't  many  arborescent  plants  have  never  yet  been  dis- 
covered by  botanists  in  the  Iiumid  and  warm 
region  along  the  eastern  coast,  from  the  province 
of  Tabasco,  and  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Guasa* 
cualco,  to  Colipa  and  Papantia,  and  along  the 
western  coast  from  the  port  of  San  Bias  and  So- 
nora  to  the  plains  of  the  province  of  Oa^aca?  Hi- 
thato  no  species  of  quinquina  (cinchona),  none 
even  of  the  ^mall  groupe,  of  which  the  stamina  are 
longer  than  the  corolla,  which  form  the  genus 
exostema,  has  been  discovered  in  the  equinoxial 
part  of  New  Spain.  It  is  probablcn  however,  that 
this  precious  discovery  will  one  day  be  made  on 
the  declivity  of  the  Cordilleras,  where  atboreseent 
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fierns  abound,  and  where  the  regbn  *  of  die  true 
febrifuge  quinquina  with  very  short  stamina  an(l 
downy  corollas  commences. 

We  do  not  propose  here  to  describe  the  innu« 
merable  variety  of  vegetables  with  which  nature 
has  enriched  the  vast  extent  of  New  Spain,  and  of 
which  the  useful  properties  will  become  better 
known  when  civilization  shall  have  made  farther 

*  See  my  GeograpUe  des  Plmiei,  p.  Gl-GB,  aoda  memoir 
published  by  me  in  German,  containing  phymal  obtervationa 
on  the  different  species  of  cinchona  growing  in  the  two  con* 
tinents^  {Memoires  de  la  Societi  d^HUtoire  Naturelle  de  Berlin, 
IB07,  No.  1  and  2.)  It  is  believed  at  Mexico,  that  the  port- 
landia  Mexicana,  discovered  by  M.  Sesse,  might  serve  as  a 
•ubstttnte  for  the  quinqaina  of  Loxa>  as  is  done  in  a  certain 
degree  by  the  portlandia  hezandra  (Coutarea  Aubkt)  at  Cay« 
cnne»  the  Bonplandia  trifbliata  Willd.  or  the  cospar^  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orinoco,  and  the  switenia  febrifuga  Roxb.  in 
the  East  Indies.  It  is  to  be  de^red  that  the  medicinal  yirtnes 
of  the  Finkneya  pnbens  of  Michaox  (mnssaenda  bractedlata 
Bartram)  which  grows  in  Georgia,  and  whidi  has  so  mnch 
analogy  with  the  cinchona^  should  also  be  examined.  When 
we  consider  the  properties  of  the  Portlandia,  Coutarea,  and 
Bonplandia  genera,  or  the  natural  affini^  between  the  true 
pricUy  and  creeping  cbchona  discovered  at  Guayaquil  I7M. 
TafaBa,  and  the  pederia  and  danais  genera,  we  perceive  that 
the  febrifuge  principle  of  the  quinqaina  is  to  be  found  ki 
many  other  rubiaceous  plants.  In  the  same  manner  tha 
caoutchouc  b  not  only  extracted  from  the  hevea,  but  also 
from  the  urceola  elastica,  from  the  commiphora  Madagascar* 
ensis,  and  from  a  great  number  of  other  plants  of  the  eu* 
phorbean,  of  the  urtican  (ficus  cecropia)  of  the  cucurbita- 
ceooa  (carica)^  andof  tbecampamilaQerai  0obelia)  fiumlies. 
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progress  in  the  country*  We  mean  merely  to 
speak  of  the  diflPerent  kinds  of  cultivatian  which 
an  enlightened  government  might  introduce  with 
success;  and  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  an  ex* 
amination  of  the  indigenous  productbns  which  at 
this  moment  furnish  objects  of  exportation,  and 
which  form  tlie  principal  basis  of  the  Mexican 
agriculture. 

Under  the  tropics,  especially  in  the  West  Indies, 
which  have  become  the  centre  of  the  commercial 
activity  of  the  Europeans,  the  word  agriculture  is 
understood  in  a  very  different  sense  from  what  it 
receives  in  Europe.  When  we  hear  at  Jamaica  or 
Cuba  of  the  flourishing  state  of  agriculture,  this 
expression  does  not  offer  to  the  imagination  the 
idea  of  harvests  which  serve  for  the  nourishment 
of  man,  t>ut  of  ground  which  produces  objects  oi 
commercial  exchange,  and  rude  materials  for  ma^ 
nufacturing  uidustry.  Moreover,  whatever  be 
the  riches  or  ferdlity  of  the  country,  the  valley  de 
los  Guihes,  for  example,  to  the  south-east  of  the 
Havanah,  one  of  the  most  delicious  situations  of 
the  new  world,  we  see  only  plains  carefully  planted 
with  sugar-cane  and  coffee;  and  these  plains  are 
watered  with  the  sweat  of  African  slaves!  Rural 
life  loses  its  charms  when  it  is  inseparable  from 
the  aspect  of  die  sufferings  c^  our  species.    . 

But  in  the  interior  of  Mexico,  the  word  agri« 
culture  suggests  ideas  of  a  less  afliicting  natuw; 
The  Indian  cultivator  is  poor,  but  he  is  free.    His 
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State  is  even  greatly  prefeiable  to  that  of  the  pe»- 
santfy  in  a  great  jiart  of  the  north  of  Europe. 
There  are  neither  corvdss  nor  vilianage  in  New 
Spain ;  and  the  number  of  elares  is  next  to  no- 
thing. Sugar  is  chiefly  the  produce  of  free  hands. 
There  the  principal  objects  of  agriculture  are  not 
the  productions  to  which  Europooi  luxury  hat 
assigned  a  variable  and  arbitrary  value,  but  cereal 
gramina,  nutritive  jrodts»  and  the  agave,  the  vine 
of  the  Indians.  The  appearance  of  the  country 
proclaims  to  the  traveller  that  the  soil  nourishes 
him  who  cultivates  it,  and  chat  the  true  prosperity 
of  the  Mexican  |)oopk  iidther  depencb  tm  the 
accidents  of  foreign  commerce,  nor  on  itfaeunruly 
politics  of  Europe. 

Those  who  only  know  the  iiiteriDr  of  the  ^sa- 
nish  colonies  from  the  vague  and  uncermin  notions 
hitherto  published  will  have  some  difficulty  in 
believing  that  the  principal  sounres  of  the  Mexican 
riches  are  by  no  means  the  mines,  but  an  agfjcul- 
ture  which  has  been  gradually  amdiorating  since 
the  end  of  the  last  century.  Without  reflecting 
on  the  immense  extent  of  the  country,  and  espe- 
cially the  great  ntimber  of  provinces  friiich  appear 
totally  destitute  of  precious  metals,  we  generally 
imagiiTe  that  all  the  activity  of  the  M^xttan  pa- 
pulation is  directed  to  the  working  of  mmea. 
JBecaute  agriculture  has  made  a  very  considerable 
progress  in  tiie  capitAnia  genend  of  Caraccas,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Glisftinttla,  the  isbhd  ef  Cuba, 
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and  whererer  the  mountains  are  accounted  poor 
in  mineral  productions,  it  has  been  inferred  that 
it  is  to  the  working  of  the  mines  that  we  are  to 
attribute  the  small  care  bestowed  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  in  other  parts  of  the  Spanish  colonies^ 
This  reasoning  is  just  when  applied  to  small  por« 
tioM  of  territory.  No  doubi,  in  the  provinces  of 
Choco  and  Antioquia,  and  the  coast  of  Barbacoas 
the  inhabitants  are  fonder  of  seeking  for  the  gold 
washed  down  in  the  brooks  and  ravins  than  of 
cultivating  a  virgin  and  fertile  soil ;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  conquest,  the  Spaniards  who 
abandoned  the  peninsula  or  Canary  Islands  to 
settle  in  Peru  and  Mexico  h  d  no  other  view  but 
the  discovery  of  the  precious  metals.  '*  Auri 
rabida  sitis  a  cultura  Hispanos  divertit,"  says  a 
writer  of  those  times,  Pedro  Martyr"*,  in  his  work 
«B  the  discovery  of  Yucatan  and  the  colonization 
of  the  Antilles.  But  this  reasoning  cannot  now 
estplain  why  in  countries  of  three  or  four  times 
the  extent  of  France  agriculture  is  in  a  state  of 
languor.  The  same  physical  and  moral  causes 
which  fetter  the  progress  of  national  indusrry  in 
the  Spanish  colonies  have  been  inimical  to  a  better 
cultivaiion  of  the  soil.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
nnder  improved  social  institutions  the  countries 
which  most  abound  with  mineral  productions  will 

*  DeiD8i9ltt  Duper  rep^rtif  %i  de  iporibos  iocolarum  ean«« 
€rtyn€i  no^ut  orHfj  XflS^j  p.  5X1. 
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be  as  well  if  not  better  cultivated  than  those  in 
which  no  such  productions  are  to  be  found.  But 
the  desire  natural  to  man  of  simplifying  the  causes 
of  every  thing  has  introduced  into  works  of  po- 
litical economy  a  species  of  reasonmg  which  is 
perpetuated,  because  it  flatters  the  mental  indolence 
of  the  multitude.  The  depopulation  x>f  Spanish 
America,  the  state  of  neglect  in  which  the  most 
fertile  lands  are  founds  and  the  want  of  manufac- 
turing industry,  are  attributed  to  the  metallic 
wealth,  to  the  abundance  of  gold  and  silver;  as, 
according  to  the  same  logic,  all  the  evils  of  Spain 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  discovery  of  America, 
or  the  wandering  race  of  the  merinos,  or  the  re- 
ligious intolerance  of  the  clergy^  ! 

We  do  not  observe  that  agriculture  is  more 
neglected  in  Peru  than  in  the  province  of  Cumana 
or  Guayana,  in  which,  however,  there  are  no 

*  If  all  the  evils  of  Spain  are  sot  to  be  attributed  to  the  dis- 
covery of  America^  it  has  been  proved  by  an  acate  political 
economist,  M.  BrougbanSj  that  Spain  ia  one  of  the  European 
nations  the  state  of  which  is  least  adapted  for  colonization^ 
and  in  which  the  national  capital  and  industry  could  in  almost 
no  way  be  more  unpro&tablv  employed.  It  is  no  less  true 
that  the  merinos  are  a  great  obstacle  to  agriculttual  improve* 
ment^  and  that  the  intolerance  of  the  clergy  can  contribute 
very  little  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  author  does 
not  surely  mean  to  say  that  they  are  not  among  the  principal 
causes  of  the  present  state  of  Spain.  That  there  are  other 
causes  in  abundance  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  that 
countiy  will  have  do  difficulty  in  comprehending.    Tram. 
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mines  worked.     In  Mexico  die  best  cultivated 
fields,  those  which  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  tra- 
veller the  beautiful  {Jains  of  France,  are  those 
which  extend  from    Salamanca   towards  Silao^ 
Guanaxuato,  and  the  Villa  de  Leon^  and  which 
surround  the  richest  mines  of  the  known  world. 
Wherever  metallic  seams  have  been  discovered  in 
the  most  uncultivated  parts  of  the  Cordilleras,  on 
the  insulated  and  desert  table-lands,  the  working 
of  mines,  £ar  from  impeding  the  cultivation  of  the 
-soil,  has  been  singularly  favourable  to  it.    Travel- 
ling along  the  ridge  of  the  Andes,  or  the  moun- 
twious  part  of  Mexico^  we  every  where  see  the 
most  strikmg  examples  of  the  beneficial  influence 
of  the  mines  on  agriculture*    Were  it  not  for  the 
establishments  formed  for  the  working  gf  the 
mmes,  how  many  places  would  have  remained  de- 
sert ?  how  many  districts  uncultivated  in  the  four 
mtendancies  of  Guanaxuato^  Zacatecas,  San  Luis 
Potosi,and  D;arango,  between  the  parallebof  i21^ 
and  25*^  where  the  most  considerable  metallic 
wealth  of  New  %iain  is  to  be  foand  ?    If  the  town 
is  placed  on  the  arid  nde  or  the  <:rest  of  the  Cor* 
dilleras,  the  new  colonists  can  only  draw  from  a 
distance  the  means  of  their  subsistence  ai^d  the 
maintenance  of  the  great  number  of  cattle  em- 
ployed  in   drawing  ofi"  the  water,  and   rsdsing 
and  amalgamating  the  mineral  produce*    Want 
tfoon  awakens  industry.     The  soil  begins  to  be 
cultivated  in  the  ravins  and  declivities  of  the  ndgh- 
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bouring  mountains  wherever  the  rock  is  covered 
with  earth.  Farms  are  established  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  the  mine.  The  high  price  of  pro* 
vision,  from  the  competition  of  the  purchasers, 
indemnifies  the  cuhivator  for  the  privations  to 
which  he  is  exposed  from  the  hard  life  of  the 
mountains*  Thus  from  the  hope  of  gain  alone, 
and  the  motives  of  mutual  interest,  which  are  thq 
most  powerful  bonds  of  society,  and  without  any 
inteiference  on  the  part  of  the  government  in  co^ 
Ionization,  a  mine  which  at  first  appeared  insulated 
in  the  midst  ojF  wild  and  desert  mountains^  becomea 
in  a  short  tfme  connected  with  the  lands  which 
have  long  been  under  cultivadon/ 

Moreover,  this  influence  of  the  mines  on  the 
progressive  cultivation  of  the  country  is  more  du-* 
rable  than  they  are  themselves.    When  the  seams 
are  exhausted,  and  the  subterraneous  operations 
are  abandoned,  the  population  of  the  canton  un- 
doubtedly diminishes,  because  the  miners  emigrate 
elsewhere  ;  but  the  colonist  is  retained  by  his  at* 
tachment  for  the  spot  where  he  received  his  birth, 
and  which  his  fathers  cultivated  with  their  hands* 
The  more  lonely  the  cottage  is,  the  more  it  has 
charms  for  the  inhabitant  of  the  mountains.    It  b 
with  the  beginning  of  civilization  as  with  its  de-v 
cline:   man  appears  to  repent  of  the  constraint 
which  he  has  imposed  on  himself  by  entering  into 
society  j  and  he  loves  soiitude  because  it  restores 
to  him  his  former  freedom.    This  moral  tepdency^ 
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this  de^re  £ot  solitude,  is  particularly  manifested  bj 
the  copper-coloured  indigenous^  whom  a  long  and 
sad  experience  has  disgusted  with  social  life,  and 
more  especially  with  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
whites.  Like  the  Arcadians,  the  Aztec  people  love 
to  inhabit  the  summits  and  brows  of  the  steepest 
mountains.  This  peculiar  trait  in  their  disposition 
contributes  very  mucli  to  extend  population  in 
the  mountainous  regions  of  Mexico.  What  z 
pleasure  it  is  for  the  traveller  to  follow  these  peace- 
ful conquests  of  agriculture,  and  to  contemplate 
the  numerous  Indian  cottages  dispersed  in  the 
wildest  ravins  and  necks  of  cultivated  ground  ad- 
vancing into  a  desert  country  between  naked  and 
arid  rocks ! 

The  plants  cultivated  in  these  elevated  and 
solitary  region^  differ  essentially  from  chose  cuU 
tivatod  on  the  plains  below,  on  the  declivity  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cordilleras.  I  could  treat  of 
the  agriculture  of  New  Spain,  following  the  grea^ 
divisions  which  I  have  sdready  laid  down  in  sketch" 
ing  the  physical  view  of  the  Mexici^  territory  i 
and  I  could  follow  the  lines  of  cultivation  traced 
on  my  geological  sections,  of  which  the  elevationa 
have»partly  been  indicated  in  the  third  chapter*  ) 
but  it  i$  to  be  obsfsrved  that  these  lines  of  cultiva* 
tion,  like  that  of  the  perpetual  snows  to  which 
they,  are  parallel,  sink  towards  .the  norths  and  thai 


#  8te  voL  I.  p.  e8« 
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the  same  qerealia,  which  only  vegetate  abundantly 
under  the  latitude  of  Oazaca  and  Mexico  at  a 
height  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  metres,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  praoincias  intemas  under  the 
temperate  zone  in  plains  of  inferior  elevation. 
The  height  requisite  for  the  different  kinds  of 
cultivation  depends,  in  general,  on  the  latitude  of 
the  places ;  but  such  is  the  flexibility  of  organ- 
ization in  cuhivated  plants^  that  with  the  assistance 
cfthecareofmanxhey  frequently  break  through 
the  limits  assigned  to  them  by  the  naturalise 

Under  the  equator,  the  meteorological  pheno- 
mena, such  as  those  of  the  geograjdiy  of  plants  and 
animals,  are  subject  to  laws  which  are  immutable 
and  easily  to  be  perceived.  The  climate  there  is 
only  modified  by  the  height  of  the  place,  and  the 
temperature  is  nearly  constant,  notwithstanding  the 
difference  of  seasons*  As  we  leave  the  equator, 
especially  between  the  15th  degree  and  the  tropic, 
the  climate  depends  on  a  great  number  of  local 
circumstances,  amd  varies  at  the  sakne  absolute 
height,  and  under  the  same  geographical  latitude. 
This  influence  of  localities,  of  which  the  study  is 
of  such  importance  to  the  cultivator,  is  still  much 
more  manifest  in  the  northern  than  in  the  sduth- 
em  hemisphere.  The  great  breadth  of  the  new 
contment,  the  proximity  of  Canada,  the  winds 
which  blow  from  the  north,  and  other  causes 
already  developed,  give  the  equinozial  region  of 
Meadco  and  the  island  of  Cuba  a  particular-cha« 
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racten  One  would  say  that  in  these  regions  the 
temperate  zone,  the  zone  of  variable  climates,  in- 
creases towards  the  south  and  passes  the  tropic  of 
Cancer.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  state  that  in  the 
environs  of  the  Havanah  (latitude  95^  8^  the 
thermometer  has  been  seen  to  descend  to  the 
freezing  point  at  the  small  elevation  of  80  metres* 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean  t»  and  that  snow  has 
fallen  near  Valladolid  (latitude  19"  4^0  ^t  an  ab- 
solute  elevation  of  1900  metres  |,  while  under  the 
equator  this  last  phenomenon  is  only  observable  at 
the  double  of  the  elevation. 

These  considerations  prove  to  us  that  towards 
the  tropic,  where  the  torrid  zone  approaches  the 
temperate  zone  (I  use  these  improper  names  from 
then:  being  consecrated  by  custom),  the  plants 
under  cultivation  are  not  subject  to  fixed  and  in- 
variable heights.    We  might  be  led  to  distribute 

•  262  feet    Trans. 

t  M.  Robredo  has  teen  ice  formed  in  a  wooden  troagb  in 
tbe  mtxkih  of  January  at  the  vill^e  of  Ubqoe,  fifteen  miles 
sooth-west  from  the  Havanah^  at  an  absolute  elevation  of  74 
metres  (242  feet).  I  myself  saw>  at  Rio  Blanco^  the  centigrade 
thermometer  on  the  4th  January,  1801»  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morting,  at  7^,  5' above  zero  (45^  5  of  Fahrenheit).  During 
the  night  an  nofortonate  negro  perished  of  cold  in  a  prison. 
However,  the  mean  temperatures  of  the  months  of  December 
and  January  in  the  plains  of  the  island  of  Cuba  are  17*  and 
18<^  (62''  and  6[P  of  Rdirenheit).  All  these  determinations 
■  were  made  with  excellent  thermometers  of  Naime. 

t62S2£Kt    TroM. 
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them  according  to  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
places  in  which  they  vegetate.    We  observe^  ia 
fact,  that  in  Europe  the  minimum  of  the  mean 
temperature  vfhidi  a  proper  cultivation  requires  is 
for  the  sugar-cane,  from  19<>  to  20°;  for  cofiice  18^  j 
for  the  orange  17**;  for  the  olive  13%5'  to  14^; 
and  for  the  vine  yielding  wine  fit  to  be  drunk  from 
10*  to  ir  of  the  centigrade  thermometer*.    This 
thermometrical  agricultural  scale  is  accurate  enough 
when  we  embrace  the  phenomena  in  their  greatest 
generality.    But  numerous  exceptions  occur  when 
we  consider  countries  of  which  the  mean  annual 
heat  is  the  same,  while  the  mean  temperatures  of 
the  months  diflfer  very  much  from  one  another. 
It  is  the  unequal  division  of  the  heat  among  the 
different  seasons  of  the  year  which  has  the  greatest 
influence  on  the  kind  of  cultivation  proper  to  such 
or  such  a  latitude,  as  h.as  been  very  well  proved 
by  M.  Decandole  t*      Several  annual  plants,  es- 
pecially gramina  with  farinaceous  seed,  are  very 
little  affected  by  the  rigour  of  winter,  but,  like 
fruit  trees  and  the  vine,  require  a  considerable  heat 
during  summer.     In  part  of  Maryland,  and  es-- 
pecially  Virginia,   the  mean  tempt  rature  of  the 
year  is  equal  and  perhaps  even  superior  to  that  of 
Lombardy  i  yet  the  severity  of  winter  will  not  allow 


*  Fronj  66°  to  68^5  64° j  62° ;  from  5&\3  to  57*;  and  flow 
30°  to  5 1 °.8  of  FahreDbeit,     Trans. 
t  Flore  fraa^oise,  troisieme  edition^  t  II.  p.  z. 


• 
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the  same  vegetables  to  be  there  cultivated  with 
whidi  tfa^  plains  of  the  Milanese  are  adorned.  la 
the  equinoxial  region  of  Peru  or  Mexico,  rye  and 
especially  wheat  attain  to  no  maturity  in  plains  of 
5500  or  4000  metres  of  elevation*,  though  the 
mean  heat  of  these  alpine  regions  exceeds  that  of 
the  parts  of  Norway  and  Siberia,  in  which  cerealia 
are  successfully  cultivated.  But  for  about  SO  days 
the  ol^uity  of  the  sphere  and  the  short  duration 
of  tlie  nights  render  the  summer  heats  very  con- 
AlenMe  in  the  countries  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
polef,  while  under  the  tropics  or  the  table-land  of 
t)ie  Cordilleriis  the  thermometer  never  remains 
2  whole  day  above  ten  or  twelve  centigrade  de-* 
grees. 

To  avoid  mixing  ideas  of  a  theoretical  nature 
and  hardly  susceptible  of  rigorous  accuracy  with 
facts,  the  certainty  of  which  has  been  ascertained, 
we  shall  neither  divide  the  cultivated  plants  in 
New  Spain  according  to  the  height  of  the  soil  in 
which  they  vegetate  most -abundantly,  nor  accord- 
ing to  the  degrees  of  mean  temperature  wi:ichthey 
dippeair  to  require  for  their  developement :  but  we 
shall  arrange  them  in  the  order  of  their  utility  to 
society.      We  shall  begfai  with  the  vegetables 

*  11,482  and  J  3, 193  feet.     Tram. 

t  At  Umea  in  Westro-Botnia  (latitude  68*  49O  the  extremet 
of  the  centigrade  thermometer  were,  in  i80i,  in  summer  + 
35%  in  winter  —  45%7.  M.  Acerbi  complains  much  of  the 
great  summer  hfatB  in  the  moft  tiorthero  pait  of  LapIaiML 
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vhich  form  the  principal  support  of  the  Mexican 
people ;  we  shall  afterwards  treat  of  die  cultivation 
of  the  plants  which  afford  materials  to  manufactur- 
ing industry ;  and  we  shall  conclude  with  a  de* 
scription  of  the  vegetable  productions  which  are  the 
subject  of  an  important  commerce  with  the  mother* 
country. 

The  banana  is  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  torrid 
zone  what  the  cereal  gramina,  wheat,  barley^  and 
rye,  are  for  Western  Asia  and  for  Europe,  and 
what  the  numerous  varieties  of  rice  are  fcxr  the 
countries  beyond  the  Indus,  especially  for  Bengal 
and  China.  In  the  two  continents,  in  the  islands 
throughout  the  immense  extent  of  the  equinoxial 
seas,  wherever  the  mean  heat  of  the  year  exceeds 
twenty-four  centigrade  degrees^  the  fruit  of  the 
banana  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects 
of  cultivation  for  the  subsistence  of  man.  The 
celebrated  traveller  George  Forster,  and  other 
naturalists  after  him,  pretended  that  this  valuable 
plant  did  not  exist  in  America  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards,  but  that  it  was  imported  from 
the  Canary  Islands  in  the  beginning  of  the  l6tb 
century.  In  fact,  Oviedo,  who,  in  his  Natural 
History  of  the  Indies,  very  carefully  distinguishes 
the  indigenous  vegetables  from  those  which  were 
introduced  there,  positively  says  that  the  first  ba- 
nanas were  planted  in  1516  in  the  island  of 

«  rd"*  of  FahreDheit.    IV«itf . 
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St.  Domingo,  by  Thomas  de  Berlangas,  a  monk  of 
the  order  of  preaching  friars*.  He  affirms  that  he 
himself  saw  th^  musa  cuhivated  in  Spain^  near  the 
town  of  Armeria  in  Grenada,  and  ini  the  convent 
of  Franciscans  at  the  island  of  la  Gran  Canaria^ 
where  Berlangas  procured  suckers,  which  were 
transported  to  Hispaniola,  and  from  thence  sue** 
cesslvely  to  the  other  islands  and  to  the  continent. 
In  support  of  M.  Forster*s  opinion  it  may  also  be 
stated,  that  in  the  first  accounts  of  the  voyages  of 
Columbus,  Alonzo  Negro,  Penzon^  Vespucci  f^ 
and  Cortes,  there  is  frequent  mention  of  maize, 
the  papayer,  the  jatropha  manihot,  and  the  agave, 
but  never  of  the  banana.  However,  the  alence 
€)i  these  first  travellers  only  proves  the  little  atten- 
tion which  they  paid  to  the  natural  productions  of 
the  American  soil.  Hernandez,  who,  besides  mo* 
dical  plants,  describes  a  great  number  of  oUier 
Mexican  vegetables^  makes  no  mention  of  the 
musa.  Now  this  botanist  lived  half  a  century 
after  Oviedo,  and  those  who  consider  the  musa  as 
fordgn  to  the  new  continent  cannot  doubt  that 
its  cultivation  was  general  in  Mexico  towards  the 

*  De  pkmiU  acMkniis  commentaiio  botanka,  17S6,  p.  38. 
Histmrt  nattartUe  tt  generaU  de9  lila  et  terre forme  de  la  grani^ 
mar  oceanef  IS56,  p.- 112— 1 14. 

t  ChristophoriColumbi  navigptio.  De  gentibos  ab  Alonzo 
tipertu.  De  navigatioD^  Pinscmi  socij  admiFantis.  Navigstio 
Alberici  Voffpatij.    Seei  6fyii«i  prKi  nov*  oditioj  l#5^,pk64t 
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end  of  the  l6th  century,  at  an  q)6qtta  trhen  2t 
crowd  of  vegetables  of  less  utility  to  man  h^^d 
already  been  carried  there  from  Spdn»  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  Peru.  The  silence  of  authors  is  not  a 
sufficient  proof  in  favour  of  M.  Forster*s  opinion^ 
If  is,  perhaps,  with  the  true  country  of  the  ba- 
nanas as  with  that  of  the  pear  and  cherry  trees* 
The  prunus  mnum^  for  example,  is  indigenous  in 
Germany  and  France,  and  has  existed  from  the 
most  remote  antiquity  in  our  forests,  like  the  robur 
and  the  linden  tree ;  while  other  species  of  cherry 
trees  which  are  considered  as  varieties  become 
permanent,  and  of  which  the  fruits  are  more  sa- 
voury than  the  prunus  avium,  have  come  to  us 
through  the  Romans  from  Asia  Minor*,  and  par- 
ticularly from  the  kingdom  of  Pontus.  In  the 
same  manner,  under  the  name  of  banana,  a 
great  number  of  plants,  which  differ  essentially  in 
die  form  of  their  fruits,  and  which,  perhaps,  con- 
stitute true  species,  are  cultivated  in  the  equinoxial 
regions,  and  even  to  the  parallel  of  33  or  34  de- 
^ees.  If  it  is  an  opinion  not  yet  proved,  that  all 
Aq  pear  trees  which  are  cultivated  descend  han 
the  wild  pear  tree  as  a  common  stock,  we  are  still 
more  entitled  to  doubt  whether  the  great  number 

*  Derfontaines^  Histoire  dts  avhru  tt  arbrisKBux  qui  pwdemi 
tire  oikroeeg  nor  lesoldela  Pnmte,  liOQ,  t.  !L  p.  208,  a  woik 
Which  coDtaiM  very  learned  atid  cutioos  lesearcfaes  with  m* 
ipect  to  the  country  €f  vt&Mi  vtgsM»$  aad  the  epoqoa  <f 
dieir  first  eulcivation  in  Europe* 
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of  constant  varieties  of  the  banana  descend  from 
the  musa  troglodytarum,  cultivated  in  the  Molucca 
Islands,  which  itself,  according  to  Gaertner,  is  not 
perhaps  a  musa,  but  a  species  of  the  genus  rave- 
nala  of  Adanson. 

The  musae,  or  pisaiigs,  described  by  Rumphius 
and  Rheede,  are  not  all  known  in  the  Spanish 
colonies.  Three  species,  however,  are  there  dis- 
tinguished, still  very  imperfectly  determined  by 
botanists,  the  true  platano  or  arton  (musa  para- 
disiaca  Lin?) ;  the  camburi  (M.  Sapientum' Lin ?) ; 
and  the  dominico  (M.  regia  Rumph  ?).  I  have 
seen  a  fourth  species  of  very  exquisite  taste  cul- 
tivated in  Peru,  the  ineiya  of  the  South  Sea,  which 
is  called  in  the  market  of  Lima  the  platano  de 
taiti^  because  the  first  roots  of  it  were  brought  in 
the  frigate  Aguila  from  the  island  of  Otaheite. 
Now  it  is  a  constant  tradition  in  Mexico  and  all 
the  continent  of  South  America,  that  the  platano 
arton  and  the  dominico  were  cultivated  there  long 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  but  thafr  the 
gu'mtOy  a  variety  of  the  camburi,  as  its  name  proves, 
came  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  author,  who 
has  most  carefully  marked  the  different  epoquas 
at  which  American  agriculture  was  enriched  with 
foreign  productions,  the  Peruvian  Garcilasso  de 
la  Vega*  expressly  says,  "  that  in  the  time  of  the 

*  Comentarios  Reales  de  los  Incas,  vol.  I.  p.  282.    The  small 
musky  banana,  the  dominico,  the  fmit  of  which  appeared  to 
TOL.  II.  EX 
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Incas  the  maize,  quinoa,  potatoes,  and  in  the  warm 
and  temperate  regions,  bananas  constituted  the 
basis  of  the  nourishment  of  the  natives.  He  de- 
scribes the  musa  of  the  valiies  of  the  Antis,  and 
he  even  distinguishes  the  most  rare  species  with 
small  sugary  and  aromatic  fruit,  the  domwico, 
from  the  common  or  arton  banana.  Father  Acosta 
also  affirms*,  though  not  so  positively,  that  the 
musa  was  cultivated  by  the  Americans  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards.  '*  The  banana,"  says  he, 
**  is  a  fruit  to  be  found  in  all  the  Indies,  though 
there  are  people  who  pretend  that  it  is  a  native  of 
Ethiopia,  and  that  it  came  from  thence  into  Ame- 
rica."  On  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  the  Cassi- 
quiare,  or  the  Beni,  among  the  mountains  de  P£s- 
meralda  and  the  sources  of  the  river  Carony,  in. 
the  midst  of  the  thickest  forests,  wherever  we  dis- 
cover Indian  tribes  who  have  had  no  connections 
with  European  establishments,  we  find  plantations 
of  manioc  and  bananas. 

Father  Thomas  de  Berlangas  could  not  trans- 


me  most  savoury  In  the  province  of  Jaen  de  Bracamorros  on 
the  banks  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Chamaya,  seems  to  be  the 
same  with  the  musa  maculata  of  Jacquin  (horttls  Schoen- 
brunnensis^  tab.  ^6),  and  with  the  musa  regia  of  Rumphius. 
The  latter  species  is  itself^  perhaps,  but  a  variety  of  the  musa 
mensaria.  There  exists,  and  the  fact  is  very  curious,  in  the 
forests  of  Amboine  a  wild  banana,  of  which  the  fruit  is  with- 
out grains,  the  pisang  jacki  (Rumph.  V.  p.  138). 
*  JIutoria  natural  de  Indias,  l608,  p.  ^0. 
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port  from  the  Canary  Islands  to  St.  Domingo  any 
other  species  but  the  one  which  is  there  culti- 
vated, the  camburi  (caule  nigrescente  ttriato  fruc- 
tu  minore  ovato-elongato),  and  not  the  platano 
avion  or  zapalott  of  the  Mexicans  (caule  albo- 
virescente  laevi,  fructu  longiore  apicem  versus 
mibarcuato  acute  trigono).  The  first  of  these 
species  only  grows  in  temperate  climates^  in  the 
Canary  Islands,  at  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  the  coast  of 
Malaga.  In  the  valley  of  Caraccas  also,  placed 
under  the  10°  30'  of  latitude,  but  at  900  metres* 
of  absolute  elevation,  we  find  only  the  camburi 
and  the  dominico  (caule  albo-virescente,  fructu 
minimo  obsolete  trigono),  and  not  the  platano 
arton^  of  which  the  fruit  only  ripens  under  the 
influence  of  a  very  high  temperature.  From  these 
numerous  proofs  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  banana 
which  several  travellers  pretend  to  have  found  wild 
at  Amboina^  at  Gilolo,  and  the  Mariana  Islands, 
was  cultivated  in  America  long  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards,  who  merely  augmented  the  num- 
ber of  the  indigenous  species.  However,  we  are 
not  to  be  astonished  that  there  was  no  musa  seen 
in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  before  1516.  Like 
the  animals  around  them,  savages  generally  draw 
their  nourishment  from  one  species  of  plant.  The 
forests  of  Guayana  afford  numerous  examples 
of   tribes    whose    plantations  {conucos)  contain 

^  2052  feet.    Tromi. 
bb2 
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manihot,  arum  or   dioscorea^   and  not  a  smgle 
banana. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  the  Mex- 
ican table-land^  and  the  height  of  the  mountains 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coast,  the  space  of 
which  the  temperature  is  favourable  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  musa  is  more  thaa  50,000  square 
leagues,  and  inhabited  by  nearly  a  million  and  a 
half  of  inhabitants.  In  the  wai  m  and  humid  vallies 
of  the  intendancy  of  Vera  Cruz,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cordillera  of  Orizaba,  the  fruit  of  the  platano 
arton  sometimes  exceeds  three  decimetres*,,  and 
often  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  centimetres f 
(from  7  to  8  inches)  in  length.  In  these  fertUe 
regions,  especially  in  the  environs  of  Acapuico, 
San  Bias,  and  the  Rio  Guasacualco,  a  cluster 
{regime)  of  bananas  contains  from  160  to  180 
fruits,  and  weighs  from  30  to  40  kilogrammes  J. 

I  doubt  whether  tliere  is  another  plant  on  the 
.  globe  which  on  so  small  a  space  of  ground  ca« 
produce  so  considerable  a  mass  of  nutritive  sub- 
stance. Eight  or  nine  months  after  the  sucker 
has  been  planted,  the  banana  commences  to  de- 
velop its  clusters ;  and  the  fruit  may  be  collected 
m  the  tenth  or  eleventh  month.  When  the  stalk 
k  cut,  we  find  constantly  among  the  numerous 
dioots  which  have  put  forth  roots  a  sprout  {pirn- 


*  11.8  incheg.    Trans.        f  7.97  to  8.66  inchei.    7\rws. 
I  From  66  to  8$lb.  troind.    Tr«if#. 
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polb\  vhich  having  two-thirds  of  the  height  of  the 
mother-plant,  bears  fruit  three  months  later.  In 
this  manner  a  plantation  of  musa,  called  in  the 
Spanish  colonies  platanar^  is  perpetuated  with- 
out any  other  care  being  bestowed  by  man  than 
to  cut  the  stalks  of  which  the  fruit  has  ripened, 
and  to  give  the  earth  once  or  twice  a  year  a  slight 
dressing  by  digging  round  the  roots.  A  spot  of 
ground  of  a  hundred  square  metres*  of  surface 
may  contain  at  least  from  thirty  to  forty  banana 
plants.  In  the  space  of  a  year,  this  same  ground, 
reckoning  only  the  weight  of  a  cluster  at  from  15 
to  20  kilogrammes  f ,  yields  more  than  two  thou- 
sand kilogrammes  |,  or  four  thousand  pounds  of 
nutritive  substance.  What  a  difference  between 
this  produce  and  that  of  the  cereal  gramina  in  the 
most  fertile  parts  of  Europe  !  Wheat,  supposing 
it  sown  and  not  planted  in  the  Chinese  manner, 
and  calculating  on  the  basis  of  a  decuple  harvest, 
does  not  produce  on  a  hundred  square  metres 
more  than  15  kilogrammes  §,  or  30  pounds  of 
grain.  In  France,  for  example^  the  demi-hectare^ 
or  legal  arpentj  of  13444-  square  toises  ||  of  good 
land  is  sown  {a  la  wlee)  with  l60lb.  of  grain,  and 
if  the  land  is  not  so  good  or  absolutely  bad  with 


*  107^  square  feet.     Trans* 

f  From  33  to  44lb.  avoird.     TVaiw. 

%  44141b.  avoird.     Trans.  §  58lb.  avoird.    Trans. 

U  ^^/99^  square  feet.    Trmts. 
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800  or  220  pounds.  The  prodiice  varies  from 
JhOOO  to  2500  pounds  per  acre.  The  potatoe, 
according  to  M«  Tessie,  yields  in  Europe  on  a 
hundred  square  acres  of  well  cultivated  and  well 
m^ured  ground  a  produce  of  45  kilogrammes  *, 
or  90  pounds  of  roots.  We  reckon  from  4  to 
6000  pounds  to  the  legal  arpent.  The  produce  of 
bananas  is  consequently  to  that  of  wheat  as  133:19 
and  to  that  of  potatoes  as  44:1. 

Those  who  in  Europe  have  tasted  bananas  ri- 
pened in  hot-houses  have  a  dilEculty  in  conceiving 
that  a  fruit  which  from  its  great  mildness  has  some 
resemblance  to  adiied  fig  can  be  the  principal 
nourishment  of  many  millions  of  men  in  both 
Indies.  We  seem  to  forget  that  in  the  act  of  ve- 
getation the  same  elements  form  very  different 
chemical  mixtures  according  as  they  combine  or 
separate.  How  should  we  even  discover  in  the 
lacteous  mucilage  which  the  grains  of  gramina 
contain  before  the  ripening  of  the  ear  the  farina- 
ceous perisperma  of  the  ccrealia,  which  nourishes 
the  majority  of  the  nations  of  the  temperate  zone  ? 
In  the  musa,  the  formation  of  the  amylaceous 
matter  precedes  the  epoqua  of  maturity.  We 
must  distinguish  between  the  banana  fruit  col« 
lect(  d  when  green,  and  what  is  allowed  to  grow 
yellow  on  the  plant.  In  the  second  the  sugar  is 
quite  formed ;  it  is  mixed  with  the  pulp,  and  in 

*  99lb,  avoird.     Trans. 
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such  abundance  that  if  the  sugar-cane  was  not 
cultivated  in  the  banana  region^  we  might  extract 
sugar  from  this  fruit  to  greater  advantage  than  is 
done  in  Europe  from  red  beet  and  the  grape.  The 
banana,  when  gathered  green,  contains  the  same 
nutritive  principle  which  is  observed  in  grain,  rice, 
the  tuberose  roots,  and  the  sagou,  namely  the 
amylaceous  sediment  united  with  a  very  small 
portion  of  vegetable  gluten.  By  kneading  with 
water  meal  of  bananas  dried  in  the  sun,  1  could 
only  obtain  a  few  atoms  of  this  ductile  and  viscous 
mass,  which  resides  in  abundance  in  the  perisperma, 
and  especially  in  the  embryo  of  the  cerealia.  If, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  gluten  which  Jias  so  much 
analogy  to  animal  matter,  and  which  swells  with 
heat,  is  of  great  use  in  the  making  of  bread ;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  indispensable  to  render  a 
root  or  fruit  nutritive.  M.  Proust  discovered 
gluten  in  beans,  apples,  and  quinces ;  but  he  could 
not  discover  any  in  the  meal  of  potatoes.  Gums, 
for  example,  that  of  the  mimosa  nilotica  (acacia 
vera  Willd.),  which  serves  for  nourishment  to 
several  African  tribes  in  their  passages  through  the 
desert,  prove  that  a  vegetable  substance  may  be  a 
nutritive  aliment  without  containing  either  gluten 
or  amylaceous  matter. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  numerous 
preparations  by  which  the  Americans  render  the 
fruit  of  the  musa,  both  before  and  after  its  matu- 
rity, a  wholesome  and  agreeable  diet.    I  have  fre- 
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quently  seen  in  ascending  rivers,  that  the  natives, 
after  ^he  greatest  fatigues,  make  a  complete  din- 
ner on  a  very  small  portion  of  manioc  and  three 
bananas  (platano  arton)  of  the  large  kind.  In 
the  time  of  Alexander,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  an- 
cients,  the  philosophers  of  Hindostan  were  still 
more  sober.  "  Arbori  nomen  palce  pomo  arienae, 
quo  sapientes  Indorum  vivunt.  Fructus  admira- 
bills  succi  dulcedine  ut  uno  quaternos  satiet/* 
(Plin.  XII.  ]2).  In  warm  countries  the  people  in 
general  not  only  consider  sugary  substances  as  a 
food  which  satisfies  for  the  moment,  but  as  truly 
nutritive.  I  have  frequently  observed,  that  the 
mule-drivers  Cv  ho  carried  our  baggage  on  the  coast 
of  Caraccas  gave  the  preference  to  unprepared 
sugar  (papelon)  over  fresh  animal  food. 

Physiologists  have  not  yet  determined  with  pre- 
cision what  characterises  a  substance  eminently- 
nutritive.  To  appease  the  appetite  by  stimulating 
the  nerves  of  the  gastric  system,  and  to  furnish 
matter  to  the  body  which  may  easily  assimilate  with 
it,  are  modes  of  action  very  different.  Tobacco, 
the  leaves  of  the  erythroxylon  cocca  mixed  with 
quick  lime,  the  opium  which  the  natives  of  Ben- 
gal have  frequently  used  for  whole  months  in 
times  of  scarcity,  will  appease  the  violence  of  hun- 
ger }  but  these  substances  act  in  a  very  different 
manner  from  wheaten  bread,  the  root  of  the  ja- 
tropha,  gum-arabic,  the  lichen  of  Iceland,  or  the 
putrid  fishy  which  is  the  principal  food  of  several 
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tribes  of  African  negroes.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
the  bulk  being  equal,  superazoted  matter,  or  ani* 
mals,  are  more  nutritive  than  vegetable  matter ; 
and  it  appears  that  among  vegetables  gluten  is 
more  nutritive  than  starch,  and  starch  more  than 
mucilage  ;  but  we  must  beware  of  attributing  to 
these  insulated  principles  what  depends,  in  the 
action  of  the  aliment  on  living  bodies^  on  the  va- 
ried mixture  of  hydrogeli,  carbonate,  and  oxygen. 
Hence  a  matter  becomes  eitiinently  nutritive  if  it 
contains,  like  the  bean  of  the  cocoa-tree  (theobro- 
ma  cacao),  besides  the  amylaceous  matter,  an  aro« 
matic  principle  which  excites  and  fortifies  the  ner- 
vous system. 

These  considerations,  to  which  we  cannot  give 
more  development  here,  will  serve  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  comparisons  which  we  have  already 
made  of  the  produce  of  different  modes  of  cultiva- 
tion. If  we  draw  from  the  same  space  of  ground 
three  times  as  many  potatoes  as  wheat  in  weight, 
we  must  not  therefore  conclude  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tuberous  plants  will  on  an  equal  surface 
maintain  three  times  as  many  individuals  .as  the 
cultivation  of  cereal  gramina.  The  potatoe  is  re- 
duced to  the  fourth  part  of  its  weight  when  dried 
by  a  gentle  heatj  and  the  dry  starch  that  can  be 
separated  from  2,300  kilogrammes^  the  produce 
of  half  a  hectare  of  ground,  would  hardly  equal 
the  quantity  furnished  by  800  kilogrammes  of 
wheat.    It  is  the  same  with  the  fruit  of  the  ba« 
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nana,  which  before  its  maturity,  even  in  the  state 
inwhichitis  very  farinaceous,  contains  much  more 
water  and  sugary  pulp  than  the  seeds  of  gramina. 
We  have  seen  that  the  same  extent  of  ground  in  a 
favourable  climate  will  yield  106,000  kilogrammes 
of  bananas,  2,400  kilogrammes  of  tuberous  roots, 
and  800  kilogrammes  of  wheat.     These  quanti- 
ties bear  no  proportion  to  the  number  of  indivi- 
duals which  can  be  maintained  by  these  diflFerent 
kinds  of  cultivation  on  the  same  extent  of  ground. 
The  aqueous  mucilage  which  the  banana  contains, 
and  the  tuberous  root  of  the  solanum,  possess  un* 
doubted  nutritive   properties.      The   farinaceous 
pulp,  such  as  is  presented  by  nature,  yields  un- 
doubtedly  more  aliment  than  the  starch  which  is 
separated  from  it  by  art.     But  the  weights  alone 
do  not  indicate  the  absolute  quantities  of  nutriti^ 
matter  ;  and  to  show  the  amount  of  the  aliment 
which   the  cultivation  of  the  musa  yields  on  the 
same  space  of  ground  to  man  more  than  the  culti- 
vation of  wheat,  we  ought  rather  to  calculate  ac- 
cording to  the  mass  of  vegetable  substance  neces- 
sary  to  satisfy  a  full-grown  person.     According  to 
this  last  principle,  and  the  fact  is  very  curious,  we 
find  that  in  a  very  fertile  country  a  demi  hectare, 
or  legal  arpent  *,  cultivated  with  bananas  of  the 
large  species  (platano  arton) ,  is  capable  of  main- 
taining 50  individuals ;  when  the  same  arpent  in 

^  54,998  square  feet.  Trt^s, 
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Europe  would  only  yield  annually,  supposing  the 
eighth  grain  376  kilogrammes  *  of  flour,  a  quan« 
tity  not  equal  to  the  subsistence  of  two  individualsf. 
Accordingly,  a  European  newly  arrived  in  the 
torrid  zone  is  struck  with  nothing  so  much  as  the 
extreme  smallness  of  the  spots  under  cultivation 
round  a  cabin  which  contains  a  numerous  family 
pf  Indians. 

The  ripe  fruit  of  the  musa,  when  exposed  ta  the 
sun,  is  preserved  like  our  figs.  The  skin  becomes 
black  and  takes  a  particular  odour,  which  resembles 
that  of  smoked  ham.  The  fruit  in  this  state  is 
called  platano  passado^  and  becomes  an  object  of 
commerce  in  the  province  of  Michuacan.  This 
dry  banana  is  an  aliment  of  an  agreeable  taste,  and 
extremely  healthy.  But  those  Europeans  who 
newly  arrive  consider  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  platano 
artorij  newly  gathered,  ^s  ver^  ill  to  digest.  This 
opinion  is  very  ancient,  for  Pliny  relates  that 
Alexander  gave  orders  to  his  soldiers  to  touch 
none  of  the  bananas  which  grow  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hyphasus.  Meal  is  extracted  from  the  musa 
by  cutting  the  green  fruit  into  slices,  drying  it 
in  the  sun  on  a  slope,  and  pounding  it  when  it 

♦  1,27 1  lb.  avoird.    Trans. 

•)•  We  hsLve  calculated  on  tbe  following  priociples :  100  ki- 
logrammes of  wheat  yield  72  kilogrammes  of  flour,  and  16 
kilogrammes  of  flour  are  convertible  into  2 1  kilogrammes  of 
bread.  The  maintenance  of  one  individual  ii  computed  at 
^47  kilogrammes  (lao^lb.  avoird.)  anDually«      / 
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becomes  friable.  This  Sour,  less  used  in  Mexico 
than  in  the  islands  %  may  serve  for  the  same  use 
as  flour  from  rice  or  maize. 

The  facility  with  which  the  banana  is  reproduced 
from  its  roots  gives  it  an  extraordinary  advantage 
over  fruit  trees,  and  even  over  the  bread-fruit  tree^ 
which  for  eight  months  in  the  year  is  loaded  with 
farinaceous  fruit.  When  tribes  are  at  war  with  one 
another  and  destroy  the  trees,  the  disaster  is  felt 
for  a  long  time.  A  plantation  of  bananas  is  re- 
newed by  suckers  in  the  space  of  a  few  months. 

We  hear  it  frequently  repeated  in  the  Spanish 
colonies,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  warm  region 
(tierra  caliente)  will  never  awake  from  the  state 
of  apathy  in  which  for  centuries  they  have  been 
plunged,  till  a  royal  cedula  shall  order  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  banana  plantations  {platanares).  The 
remedy  is  violent,  and  those  who  propose  it  with  so 
much  warmth  do  not  in  general  display  more  activi- 
ty than  the  lower  people,  whom  they  would  force  to 
work  by  augmenting  the  number  of  their  wants.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  industry  will  make  progress 
among  the  Mexicans  without  recurring  to  means  of 
destruction.  When  we^  consider,  however,  the 
facility  with  ,  '»ich  our  species  can  be  maintained 
in  a  climate  where  bananas  are  produced,  we  are 
not  to  be  astonished  that  in  the  equinoxial  region 
of  the  new  continent  civilization  first  commenced 

^^  See  the  interesting  MemoirofM.de  Tussac^  in  his  Fiw>€ 
dei  Antilles,  p.  60. 
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on  the  mountains  in  a  soil  of  inferior  fertility,  and 
under   a  sky  less  favourable  to  the  de\  elopment 
of  organized  beings,    in  whom    necessity  even 
awakes  industry.     At  the  foot  of  the  Cordillera, 
m  the  humid  vallies  of  the  intendancies  of  Vera 
Cruz,  Valladolid,  and  GuadalaNara,  a  man  who 
merely  employs  two  daiys  in  the  week  in  a  work  by 
no  means  laborious  may  procure  subsistence  for 
a  whole  family.     Yet  such  is  the  love  of  his  native 
soil,  that  the  inhabitant  of  the  mountains,  whom 
the  frost  of  a  single  night  frequently  deprives  of 
the  whole  hopes  of  his  harvest,  never  thinks  of 
descending  kito  the  fertile  but  thinly  inhabited 
plains,  where  nature  showers  in  vain  her  blessings 
and  her  treasures. 

The  «ame  region  in  which  the  banana  is  culti- 
vated produces  also  the  valuable  plant  of  which 
the  root  affords  the  flour  of  manioc^  or  magnoc. 
The  green  fruit  of  the  mfisa  is  eaten  dressed,  like 
the  bread  fruit,  or  the  tuberous  root  of  thepotatoe; 
but  the  flour  of  the  manioc  is  converted  into  bread, 
and  furnishes  to  the  inhabitants  of  warm  countries 
what  the  Spanish  colonists  call  pan  de  tierra  ca- 
Uente.    The  maize,,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see, 
afibrds  the  great  advantage  of  being  cultivated 
under  die  tropics,  from  the  level  of  the  ocean  to 
elevations  which  equal  those  of  the  highest  sum- 
mhs  of  the  Pyrenees.    It  possesses  that  extraordi- 
nary flexibility  of  organization  for  which  the  ve- 
getables of  the  family  of  the  gramina  are  charac- 
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terised ;  and  it  even  possesses  it  in  a  higher  degree 
than  the  cerealia  of  the  old  continent^  which  suffer 
under  a  burning  sun,  while  the  maize  vegetates 
vigorously  in  the  warmest  regions  of  the  earth« 
The  plant  whose  root  yields  the  nutritive  flour  of 
fhe  manioc  takes  its  name  from  ji^ca,  a  word  of 
the  language  of  Haity,  or  St.  Domingo. .  It  is 
only  successfully  cultivated  within  the  tropics  5 
and  the  cultivation  of  it  in  the  mountainous  part 
of  Mexico  never  rises  above  the  absolute  height  of 
six  or  eight  hundred  metres*.  This  height  is 
much  surpassed  by  that  of  the  camburi^  or  banana 
of  the  Canaries,  a  plant  which  grows  nearer  the 
central  table-land  of  the  Cordilleras. 

The  Mexicans,  like  the  natives  of  all  equinoxial 
America,  have  cultivated,  from  the  remotest  anti-* 
quity,  two  kinds  of  juca^  which  the  botanists,  in 
their  inventory  of  species^  have  united  under  the 
name  of  jatropha  manihot.  They  distinguish,  in 
the  Spanish  colony  the  sweet  [duke)  from  the 
tart  or  bitter  {amarga)  juca.  The  root  of  the 
former,  which  bears  the  name  of  camagnoc  at 
Cayenne,  may  be  eaten  without  danger^  while  the 
other  is  a  very  active  poison.  The  two  may  be 
made  into  bread ;  however,  the  root  of  the  bitter 
juca  is  generally  used  for  this  purpose,  the  poison- 
ous juice  of  which  is  carefully  separated  from  the 
fecula  before  making  the  bread  of  the  manioc, 

*  1968  and  2§24  feet.     Trmu. 
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called  cazavi,  or  cassave.  This  separation  is 
operated  by  compressing  the  root  after  being 
grated  down  in  the  cibucrwy  which  is  a  species  of 
long  sack.  It  appears  from  a  passage  of  Oviedo 
(lib.  vii.  c.  2),  that  the  juca  dulce,  which  he  calls 
boniataj  and  which  is  the  huacamote  of  the 
Mexicans,  was  not  found  originally  in  the  West 
India  islands,  and  that  it  was  transplanted  from 
the  neighbouring  continent.  "  The  boniata^^  says 
Oviedo,  **  is  like  that  of  the  continent ;  it  is  not 
poisonous,  and  may  be  eaten  with  its  juice  either 
raw  or  prepared/'  The  natives  carefully  separate 
in'  their  fields  (conucos)  the  two  species  of  ja. 
tropha. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  plants,  of  whidi 
the  chemical  properties  are  so  very  different, 
are  yet  so  very  difficult  to  distinguish  from  their 
exterior  characters.  Brown,  in  his  Natural  His- 
tory of  Jamaica,  imagined  he  found  these  charac- 
ters in  dissecting  the  leaves.  He  calls  the  sweet 
juca,  sweet  cassava^  jatropha  foliis  palmatis  lobis 
incertis ;  and  the  bitter  or  tart  juca,  common  cas- 
saoa^  jatropha  foliis  palmatis  pentadactylibus. 
But  having  examined  many  plantations  of  manihot^ 
I  found  that  the  two  speciesof  jatropha,  like  all  cul- 
tivated plants  with  lobed  or  palmated  leaves,  vary 
prodigiously  in  their  aspect.  I  observed  that  the 
natives  distinguish  the  sweet  from  the  poisonous  ma- 
nioc, not  so  much  from  the  superior  whiteness  of  the 
stalk  and  the  reddish  colour  of  the  leaves  as  from  the 
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taste  of  the  root  j  which  is  not  tart  or  bitter.  It  is 
with  the  cultivated  jatropha  as  with  the  sweet 
orange-tree,  which  botanists  cannot  distinguish 
from  the  bitter  orange-tree,  but  which,  however, 
according  to  the  beautiful  experiments  of  M.  Ga- 
leiio,  is  a  primitive  species,  propagated  from  the 
grain,  as  well  as  the  bitter  orange-tree*  Several 
naturalists^  from  the  example  of  Doctor  Wright, 
of  Jamaica,  have  taken  the  sweet  juca  for  the  true 
jatropha  janipha  of  Linnaeus,  or  the  jatropha  fru* 
tescens  of  Loifling  *•  But  this  last  species,  which 
is  the  jatropha  carthaginensis  of  Jacquin,  diifers 
from  it  essentially  by  the  form  of  the  leaves  (lobis 
utrinque  sinuatis),  which  resemble  those  of  the 
papayer.  I  very  much  doubt  whether  the  jatropha 
can  be  transformed  by  cultivation  into  the  jatro- 
pha manihot.  It  appears  equally  improbable  that 
the  sweet  juca  is  a  poisonous  jatropha,  which,  by 
the  care  of  man,  or  the  effect  of  along  cultivation, 
has  gradually  lost  the  acidity  of  its  juices.  The 
juca  amarga  of  the  American  fields  has  remained 
the  same  for  centuries,  though  planted  and  culti« 
vated  like  the  juca  dulce^  Nothing  is  more  mys- 
terious than  this  difference  of  interior  organizatioa 
in  cultivated  vegetables,  of  which  the  exterior 
forms  are  nearly  the  same.  * 

Kaynalf  has  advanced  that  the  manioc  was 

^  Reza  til  Span^  Loendenia,  1758,  p.  309* 
t  HUtmre  PhUosophiquef  torn.  iii.  p.  ^J2*214» 
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transplanted  from  Africa  to  America  to  serre  for 
the  maintenante  of  the  negroes,  and  that  if  it  ex^ 
isted  on  the  coiitinisnt  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards,  it  wad  not,  however,  known  by  the  na- 
tives of  the  West  Indies  in  the  time  of  Columbusr 
I  am  afraid  that  this  celebrated  author,  who  de« 
scribes,  however,  accurately  enough  in  general 
objects  of  natural  history  ^,  has  confounded  the 
manioc  with  the  ignames ;    that  is  to  say,  the 
jatropha  \(^ith  a  species  of  dioscorea.    I  should 
Irish  to  know  by  what  authority  we  can  prove  that 
the  manioc  was  cultivated  in  Guinea  from  the 
remotest  periods     Several  travellers  have  also  pre- 
traded  that  the  maize  grew  wild  in  this  p^irt  of 
Africa,  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  it  was  transported 
there  by  the  Portuguese   in  the  16th  century* 
Nothing  is  more  difficult  to  resolve  than  the  pro-^ 
blem  of  the  migration  of  the  plants  useful  to  man^ 
especially  since  communications  have  become  so 
frequent  between  all  continents.    Fernandez  de 
Oviedo,  who  went  in  15  IS*  to  the  island  of  His- 
paniola^  or  St.  Domingo^  and  who  for  more  than 
twenty  years  inhabited  different  parts  of  the  new 
continent,  speaks  of  the  manioc  as  of  a  very  ancient 
cultivation,  and  peculiar  to  America.    If,  how^' 

*  This  ciiaracter  of  Rayhal  b^  M  meilns  agfefes  with  thai 
giTen  by  Mr.  Edwards^  who  says  that  the  descriptions  in  Ray«' 
nal  ate  in  general  ik)  more  to  be  relied  on  than  any  descriptioil 
in  romance.     Ji-ans. 

VOL.  Ilk  F  r 
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ever,  the  negro  slares  introduced  the  manioc; 
Oviedo  would  himself  have  seen  the  ecmmence- 
ment  of  this  important  branch  of  troi»cal  i^ricilU 
tnre.  If  he  had  believed  that  Ac  jatropha  was 
not  indigenous  In  America,  he  would  have  dted 
the  epoqua  at  which  die  first  maniocs  were  planted, 
as  he  relates  in  the  greatest  detail  theiirst  introduc- 
tion of  the  sugarcane,  the  banana  of  the  Canaries, 
tSieoUve,  and  the  date.  Amerigo  Vespucci  relates  in 
his  letter  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Loraine  *,  that 
lie  saw  bread  made  of  the  manioc  on  the  coast  of 
F^ffia  in  1497.  *^  The  natives,^  ^ys  this  adven- 
turer,  in  other  respects  by  no  means  accurate 
in  his  redtd,  ^^  know  nothing  of  our  com  and 
our  farinaceous  grains ;  fliey  draw  their  priip- 
cipil  subsistence  from  a  root  which  they  n^ 
duce  into  meal^  whidi  some  of  them  caH  jucha^ 
ethers  chambf^  and  others  igname.^*  h  is  easy  to 
discover  the  word  jucca  in  juehtu  As  to  the 
word  igname^  it  now  means  the  root  of  dK  dh9- 
copm  <datu,  which  'Columbus  *f  describes  imdor 
4ie  name  of  a^^^  snd-ctf  which  we  shall  afterwards 
speaks  The  natives  of  Spanish  Ouayana  who  da 
not  acknowledge  &e  dominion  of  the  Europeau 
have  cultivated  the  manioc  from  the  remotest  an- 
Equity*  Running  out  of  provisions  in  repMsing 
the  roy!^  of  the  Orinofco,  on  our  return  from  the 
Rio  Negra  we  i^Ked  to  the  tribe  ^ 

f  Ofgnttw,  p.ai5«  t  liUkm. 
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Indians,  who  dwell  to  the  east  of  the  Maypures, 
^d  they  supplied  us  widi  jatropha  bread.  There 
can  Dberefore  xemain  no  doixbt  that  the  manioc  is 
a  plant  of  which  the  cultivation  is  of  a  much 
earlier  date  than  the  arrtvai  of  ihc  Hurcpeans  and  ^ 
A&icans  into  America. 

Thexnanioc  bread  is  very  i^ntritiva,  perhaps  on 
Mcountof  the^ugar  which  it  contains,  and  a  vis- 
CU0U8  matter  which  utiites  theiarinaceous  molecules 
of  the  cassava.    This  matter  appears  to  have  some 
zpalogj  with  lihe  Caoutchouc,  which  is  so  com- 
mon in  all  the  plants  of  the  groupe  of  the  t>thy« . 
inaloides.    Th^^ve  jto  ,the  cassava  a  circular, 
form.    The  disl^s,  which  are  called  turta9^  or 
^xauxau  in  the  old  knjgus^e  of  Haky,  have  a  dia- 
soeu^  of  fropi  five  to  six  decimeters  %  or  three 
snillimetres  t  of  thickness.    The  natives,  who  are . 
notuch  nibre  sober  than  the  ^hites,  generally  eat 
less  than  half  a  kibgramme^  of  manioc  per  day. 
The  want  of  gluten  mixed  with  the  amylaceous 
xnatter,  and  the^  tlubmess  of  the  bread,  render  it 
extremely'  brittle  and  difficult  of  transportation. 
This  inconvenience  is  particularly  felt  in  long  na« 
vigations.     The  fecu&i  of  manioc  grated,  dried^ 
and  smoked,  is  almost  inalterable.    Injects  and 
-worms  never  attack  it,  and  every  traveller  knows 
in  eqninoxial  Ainericft  the  advantages^  of  the 

^  Prom  J 9.685  incbes  to  23.622  inches.    Trnm. 
"  i'  AXZtA  aniach.    Trom.       \  AboatapouiuL  Trmu 

T9  a 
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It  is  not  only  the  fecula  of  Atjuca  amarga  which 
serves  for  nourishment  to  the  Indians,  they  use 
also  the  juice  of  the  root,  which  in  its  natural  state 
is  an  active  poison.    This  juice  is  decomposed  by 
fire.     When  kept  for  a  long  time  in  ebullition  it 
loses  its  poisonous  properties  gradually  as  it  is 
skimmed.    It  is  used  without  danger  as  a  sauce, 
and  I  have  myself  frequently  used  this  brownish 
juice,  which  resembles  a  very  nutritive  bouillon. 
At  Cayenne*  it  is  thickened  to  make  cabioUj  which 
is  analogous  to  the  souy  brought  from  China,  and 
which  serves  to  season  dishes.    From  time  to  time 
very  serious  accidents  happen  when  the  juice  has 
not  been  long  enough  exposed  to  the  heat.    It  is 
a  fact  very  well  known  in  the  islands,  that  formerly 
a  great  number  of  the  natives  oi  Haity  killed 
themselves  voluntarily  by  the  raw  juice  of  the  root 
of  the  juca  amarga.     Oviedo  relates,  as  an  eye- 
witness, that  these  unhappy  wretches,  who,  like 
many  African  tribes,  preferred  death  to  involun- 
tary labour,  united  together  by  fifties  to  swallow 
at  once  the  poisonous  juice  of  the  jatropha.     This 
extraordinary  contempt '  of  life  characterises  the 
savage  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  globe. 

Keflecting  on  the  union'  of  accidental  circum« 
stances  ^vhich  have  determined  nations  to  this 
or  that  species  of  cultivation,  we  are  astonished  to 

*  AubUt  Hist,  des  Plantes  de  la  Gvyane  FrangoiK,  torn.  iL 
p.  72. 
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see  the  Americans,  in  the  midst  of  the  richness  of 
their  country,  seek  in  the  poisonous  root^  of  a 
tithymaloid  the  same  amylaceous  substance  wliich 
other  nations  have  found  in  the  family  of  gra. 
mina^    in  bananas,  asparagus  (dioscorea  alata), 
aroides    (arum   macrorrhizen.     Dracontium   po*^ 
lyphillum),    solana,  iizerons   (convolvulus    bata- 
tas, c.   chrysorhizus),  narcissi  (tacca  pinnatifida), 
polygonoi  (p.  fegopyrum),  urticse  (artocarpus,  le* 
gumens    and    arborescent   ferns    (cycas    circin- 
nalis).    We  ask  why  the  savage  who  discovered 
the   jatropha  manihot  did  not  reject  a  root  of 
the  poisonous  qualities  of  which  a  sad  experience 
must  have  convinced  him  before  he  could  discover 
its  nutritive  properties  ?    But  the  cultivation  of  the 
Juca  dulce^  of  which  the  juice  is  not  deleterious,  pre- 
ceded perhaps  that  of  thejwca  amarga^  from  which 
the  manioc  is  now  taken.     Perhaps  also  the  same 
people  who  first  ventured  to  feed  on  the  root  of 
the  jatropha    manihot    had  formerly  cultivated 
plants  analogous  to  the  arum  and  the  dracontium, 
of  which  the  juice  is  acrid,  without  being  poisonous. 
It  was  easy  to  remark,  that  the  fecula  extracted 
from  the  root  of  an  aroid  is  of  a  taste  so  much  the 
more  agreeable,  as  it  is  carefully  washed  to  deprive 
it  of  its  milky  juice.     This  very  simple  considera- 
tion would  naturally  lead  to  the  idea  of  expressing 
the  fecula,  and  preparing  it  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  manioc.     We  can  conceive  that  a  people  who 
kpew  how  to  dulcijy  the  roots  of  an  aroid  could 
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undertake  to  nourifb  themselves  on  &  plapt  of  the . 
groupe  of  the  euphorbia.  The  trahsition  is  easy, 
though  the  danger  is  continually  augmenting,  {h 
fstcty  the  natives  of  the  Society  and  Molucca 
islands,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  jatropha 
'xnanihot,  cultivate  the  arum  macrorrhizon  and  the 
tacca  pinniatifida.  1  he  root  of  this  last  plant 
requires  the  same  precaution  as  the  xnanioc,  and 
^yet  the  tacca  bread  competes  in  , the  market  of 
Banda  with  the  sagou  breaxl. 

The  cultivation  of  the  manioc  requires  more 
eare  than  that  of  the  banana.^  It  resembles  that 
^of  potatoes,  and  the  harvest  takes  place  only  from 
seven  to  eight  months  after  the  slips  have  been 
planted.  The  people  who  can  plant  the  jatropha 
have  already  made  great  advances  towards  civi- 
lization. There  are  even  varieties  of  the  inanioq 
for  example,  those  which  are  called  at  Cayennk 
manioc  bois  bldhc,  and  manioc  mdhpourri^rouge,  of 
which  the  roots  can  only  be  pulled  up  at  the  en^ 
of  fifteen  months.  'The  savage  of  New  Zealand 
would  not  certainly  have  the  patience  to  wait  fof 
so  tardy  a  harvest. 

Flantaiions  of  jatropha  manihot  are  now  found 
along  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
'Guasacualco  to  the  north  of  Santander,  and  from 
Tehu  .  tepee  to  Sari  Bias  and  Sinaloa,  in  the  low 
and  warm  regions  of  the  intfendancies  of  Vera 
Cruz,  Oaxaca,  Puebla,  Mexico,  Valladolid,  and 
Guadalaxara«    M«  Aublet,  a  judicioUa  botani^ 
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^ho,  happily,  haa  not  disdained  in  his  travels  ta 
inquire  into  the  agriculture  of  the  tropics,  says 
^ery  justly,  ^^  that  the  manioc  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  useful  productions  of  the  American  soil, 
auad  that  with  this  plant  the  inhabitant  of  the  tor^- 
^d  zone.could.dispeqse  with  rice  and  every  sort  of 
wheat,  as  well  as  all  the  roots  and  fruits  which 
jerve  as  nourishment  to  the  human  species/* 

Maize  occupies  the  same  region  as  the  bananai 
and  the  maniocj  but  its  cultivation  is  still  more 
important  and  more  -extensive,  especially  thaa 
:diat  of  the  two  plants  which  we  have  been  de- 
scribing. Advancing  towards  the  central  table^i 
jand  we  meet  with  fields  of  msdze  all  the  way 
.from  the  coast  to  the  valley  of  Toluca,  which  is 
more  than  S800  metres  *  above  the  level  of  the 
.ocean.  The  year  in  which  the  maize  harvest 
£uls  is  a  year  of  famine  and  misery  for  the  inhabif* 
^tants  of  Mexico* 

It  is  no  longer  doubted  among  botanists,  tfas^ 
maize,  or  Turkey  com,  is  a  true  American  grain^^ 
^^md  that  the  old  cpntin^t  received  it  from  the 
new.  It  appears  also  that  the  cultivation  of  this 
plant  in  Spain  lofig  preceded  that  of  potatoes* 
Pviedo  t,  whose  first  essay  on  the  natural  history 
p{  the  Indies  was  printed  at  Toledo  in  I5i5,  says 
diat  he  saw  maize  cultivated  fOL  AAdalusia,  ne^ 

*  0185  feet.    Trans. 

t  lUrum  Medicarum  Nwa  Hispamps  TAesaww,  l65l^  ^# 
.fU.  c.  40.  p*  S47. 
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the  chapel  of  Atocba,  in  the  environs  of  M^rid, 
This  assertion  is  so  much  the  more  remarkable  as. 
fromi  a  passage  of  Hernandez  (book  vii.  chap.  40) 
yre  might  believe  that  maize  was  still  unknown  in 
Spain  in  the  time  of  Philip  the  Second,  towards  the 
end  of  the  l6th  century* 

On  the  discovery  of  America  by  the  Europeans, 
the  zea  maize  (tlaolU  in  the  Aztec  language^ 
tnahiz  in  the  Haitian^  and  cava  in  the  Quichua) 
was  cultivated  from  the  most  southern  part  of 
Chili  to  Pennsylvania*  According  to  a  tradition  of 
the  Aztec  people,  the  Toultecs,  in  the  7th  century 
of  our  aera,  were  the  first  ^ho  introduced  into^ 
Mexico  the  cuhivation  of  maize,  cotton,  and  pi- 
mento. It  might  happen,  however,  that  these  dif- 
ferent branches  of  agriculture  existed  before  the 
Toultecs,  and  that  this  nation,  the  great  civilization 
of  which  has  been  celebrated  by  all  the  historians, 
merely  extended  them  successfully.  Hernandez 
.  informs  us,  that  the  Otamites  even,  who  were  only 
a  wandering  and  barbarous  people,  planted  maize* 
The  cultivation  of  this  grain  consequently  extended 
beyond  the  Rio  Grande  de  Santiago^  formerly 
called  Tololotlan. 

The  maize  introduced  into  the  north  of  Europe 
suffers  from  the  cold  wherever  the  mean  tempera- 
ture does  not  reach  seven  or  eight  degrees  of  the 
fentigrade   thermometer**     We   therefore   seq 

♦  44*  or  4(f  of  Fahrenheit.   Tranu 
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yye,  and  especially  barley,  vegetate  vigorously  on 
tlie  ridge  of  the  Cordilleras,  at  heights  where,  on 
account  of  the  roughness  of  the  climate,  the  cuU 
tivation  of  maize  would  be  attended  with  no  suc« 
eessr  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter  descends*^ 
to  the  warmest  regions  of  the  torrid  zone,  even 
to  plains  where  wheat,  barley,  and  rye  cannot  de- 
velope  themselves.  Hence  on  the  scale  of  the 
different  kinds  of  cultivation,  the  maize,  at  present,, 
occupies  a  much  greater  eictent  in  the  equinozial 
part  of  America  than  the  cerealia  of  the  old  con- 
tinent. 1  he  maize,  also,  of  all  the  grains  useful 
to  man,  is  the  one  whose  £etrinaceou8  perisperma 
has  the  greatest  volume. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  this  plant  is  the 
only  species  of  grain  known  by  the  Americans 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans.  It  appears, 
however,  certain  enough,  that  in  Chili  in  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  even  long  before,  besides  the 
zea  maize  and  the  zea  curagua,  two  gramina  called 
fnagu  and  tuca  were  cultivated,  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Abbe  Molina,  the  first  was  a  species  of 
rye,  and  the  second  a  species  of  barley.  The  bread 
of  this  araucan  bread  went  by  the  name  of  ccwque, 
a  word  which  afterwards  was  applied  to  the 
bread  made  of  European  corn  *.  Hernandez  even 
pretends  to  have/ound  among  the  Indians  of  Me- 
^oacan  a  species  of  wheat  f,  which,  according  to 

#  Molina,  Histoire  naiureUe  du  Chili,  p.  101  • 

f  Hernandez,  p.  VII.  43.    Clavigero,  I.  p.  66,  note  F, 
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Im  very  succinct  description^  membles  die  ccrm 
of  ahundance  [triticum  composUumy^  which  is  bc« 
lieved  to  be  a  native  of  Egypt.  Notwithstanding 
every  infbrmadon  which  I  procured  during  my 
stay  in  the  intendancy  of  ValladoUd^  it  was  impose 
sible  for  me  to  clear  up  this  important  point  in  the 
history  of  cerealia.  Nobody  there  knew  any  thing 
of  a  wheat  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  1  spspect 
that  Hernandez  gave  the  name  of  triticum  mm 
chuacaneftse  to  some  variety  of  European  graift 
^become  wild  and  growing  in  a  very  fertile  soil. 

*  The  fecundity  of  the  tlaolli^  or  Mexican  maia^ 
.is  beyond  any  thing  that  can  be  imai^ined  in  Eu« 
rope.  The  plant,  favoured  by  strong  heats  an4 
much  humidity,  acquires  a  height  of  from  two  to 
three  metres  ^.  Jn  the  beautiful  plains  which  ex** 
tend  from  San  Juan  del  Rio  to  Queretaro,  for  e» 
ample  in  the  lands  of  the  great  plantation  of 
rSsperanza,  one  fanega  of  maize  produces  some* 
dmes  eight  hundred.  Feii;iie  lands  yield,  commu^ 
nibus  annis,  from  three  to  four  hundred.  In  the 
environs  of  Valladolid  a  harvest  is  reckoned  bad 
which  yields  only  th?  seed  130  or  1£0  fold.  Where 
^the  soil  is  even  most  sterile  it  still  returns  from 
sixty  to  eighty  grains  for  one.  It  is  bdieved  thajt 
we  may  estimate  the  produce  of  maize  in  general^ 
in  the  equinoxial  region  of  the  kingdom  of  New 
f^pain^  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  for  one.    The  vall^ 

f  From  6{  to  9 A  f«ct    Trtmf. 
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of  Tolttca  aloae  yields  annually  more  than 
600^000  fanegaft  *  on  an  extent  of  thirty  square 
leagues,  of  which  a  great  part  is  cultivated  ia 
agave.  Betwiaen  t)ie  parallels  of  j  S""  and  ^io  the^ 
irosts  and  cold  winds  render  this  cult  vation  by 
Bo  means  lucrative  on  plains  whoseheight  exceeds 
three  thousand  metres  t«  The  annual  produce  of 
maize  in  the  intendancy  of  Guadaiaxara  is,  as  we 
liave  already  observed,  mqre  dian  8U  millions  of 
Juk^amines^. 

Under  the  temperate  j^one,  ^between  the  33*  an^ 
d8*  of  latitude,  in  New  California  for  example, 
jmsdae  jio'oduces  in  general  only,  communibus  an^* 
pis,  from  76  to  80  for  one.    By  comparing  the 
.mjuiuscript  memoirs  of  Father  l^ermin  Lassuen 
iTvhich  I  possess  with  the  statistical  tables  publisb- 
^  in  the  historical  account  of  the  voyage  ot  M. 
de  Galeano,  I  should  be  enabled  to  indicate  villa:;^ 
by  village  the  quantities  of  maize  sown  and  reaped. 
I  find  that  in  1791  twelve  missions  of  New  Cali- 
fornia |[  reaped  7625  fanegas  on  a  piece  of  ground 
iown  withi  V6.     in  1801  the  harvest  of  16  mis- 
gions  was  466 1  fanegas,  while  the  quantity  sown 
only  amounted  to  66.    Hence  for  the  former  year 

*  A  f Onega  weighs  four  arrobas  or  a  hundred  pounds,  in 
some 'provinces  t20  potinds  (from  50  to  6.)  kilogrammes). 
'AMat.   d0O,d0Ofoiegaitherdfore  ==60,210^600  lbs.  Trofu. 

f9S42ftet     Trans. 

^X  176»562,400  lbs-  avoirdttpoise*    ZhoiMt 
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the  produce  was  79,  and  for  the  latter  70  foro^r. 
This  coast  in  general  appears  better  adapted  |ir 
the  cultivation  of  the  cerealia  of  Europe.  Ho|i^ 
ever  it  is  proved  by  the  same  tables,  that  in  soiiA 
parts  of  New  California,  for  example,  in  the  fielcj^, 
belonging  to  the  villages  of  San  Buena  Ventur^ 
and  Capistrano,  the  maise  has  frequently  yielded 
from  180  to  200  for  one. 

Although  a  great  quantity  of  other  grain  is 
cultivated  in  Mexico,  the  maize  must  be  considered 
as  the  principal  food  of  the  people,  as  also  of  the 
most  part  of  the  domestic  animals^  The  price  of 
this  commodity  modifies  that  of  all  the  others,  of 
which  it  is,- as  it  were,  the  natural  measure.  When 
the  harvest  is  poor,  either  from  the  want  of  rain 
or  from  premature  frost,  the  famine  is  general,  and 
produces  the  most  fatal  consequences.  Fowh, 
turkies,  and  even  the  larger  cattle,  equally  suffer 
from  it.  A  traveller  who  passes  through  a  coun- 
try in  which  the  maize  has  been  frost  bit  finds 
neither  egg  nor  poultry,  nor  arepa  bread,  nor 
meal  for  the  atolli^  which  is  a  nutritive  and  agree- 
able soup.  The  dearth  of  provisions  is  especiaUy 
ielt  in  the  environs  of  the  Mexican  mines ;  ki 
those  of  GuanaxuatOa,  for  example,  where  four- 
teen thousand  mules,  which  are  necessary  in  the 
process  of  amalgamation,  annually  consume  %n 
enormous  quantity  of  maize.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  influence  which  dearths  have  pe« 
riodically  had  on  the  progress  of  population  in  New. 
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Spain.  The  frightful  dearth  of  17S4  was  the 
consequence  of  a  strong  frost,  which  was  felt  at  an 
epoqua  when  it  was  least  to  be  expected  in  the 
torrid  zone^  the  28th  August,  and  at  the  incon- 
siderable height  of  1800  metres  *  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean. 

Of  all  the  gramina  cultivated  by  man  none  is 
so  imequal  in  its  produce.  This  produce  varies 
in  the  same  field  according  to  the  changes  of  hu- 
midity and  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year,  from 
40  to  200  or  300  for  one.  If  the  harvest  is  good, 
die  colcMiist  makes  his  fortune^more  rapidly  with 
maize  than  with  wheat ;  and  we  may  say  that  thii 
cultivation  participates  in  both  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  vine.  The  price  of  maize 
varies  from  two  livres  ten  sous  to  25  livres  the 
fmega.  The  mean  price  is  five  livres  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  country;  but  it. is  increased  so  much' 
by  the  carriage,  that  during  my^  stay  in  the  inten- 
dancy  of  Guanaxuato,  ihtfanega  cost  at  Sala- 
,0ianca  9,  at  Queretaro  12,  and  at  San  Luis  Potosi 
22  livres.  In  a  country  where  there  are  no  ma^ 
gazines^  and  where  the  natives  merely  live  from 
hand  to  mouth,  the  people  suffer  terribly  when- 
ever the  maize  remains  for  any  length  of  time  at 
two  piastres  or  ten  livres  the  fanega.  The  natives 
then  feed  on  unripe  fruit,  on  cactus  berries,  and 
on  roots.     This  insufficient  food  occasions  diseases 

*  5go4  feet.    Trm. 
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among  them;  aiid  kit  oi>8ar^  tlutt  fiunina  are' 
usually  accomplamed  wifh  z^cA  mortality  among 
the  chililf  en. 

In  vmm  and  v^  humi^  riqgiong  the  maiae 
^U  yield  from  two  ^  three  barveifts  adimually ;  but 
generally  only  one  is  taken.     It  k  sMm^from  tiie 
middle  of  jfimt  till  neat  the  end  ctf  Atigost.  Amang 
the  numei  oui  vatied^s  t>f  this  gramen  diere  is  «ie 
of  which  the  ear  lipens  trtoiixonths  ajftler  tbe  grain' 
lias  been  sown.     Hus  preciotis  ^viety   is   weH' 
jbiowfli  in  Hungary,  and  Jit.  Parmentier  has  endea- 
voured to  idtroduce  the  cuhivation  of  itinto  Fiance. . 
The  Mexicans  who  inhabit  the'  sKoits  of  the  Somb^ 
Sea;  give  the  prefei^eiice  to  axiotber,  wfaidi  0?iedo* ' 
^nns  he  saw  in  his  tiiae^  in  the  province  ^ 
Nicaragiia,  and  whith  is  reaped  in  benron  diity 
and  fbrty  days.     I  rememtier  atso  «o  have  obsermd 
it  near  Tomependa,  on  ihc  banks  4)f  tte  viver  4)f 
the  Amazons;'  but  aU  these  "vaiieties^f  mane  df 
which  the  vegetation  is  so  rapid  appear  ao  be  ^ 
aless  farinaceous  gi^^alld  almoal  ^  itaudl  at  tic 
sea  curagda  of  Chifi. 

The  utility  which  tfie  Americans  draw  from 
diaiie  is  too  well  known  far  my  dwelling  on  it.  Tbe 
Use  of  rice  is'  not  more  various  in  China  and  the 
£ast  Indies.  Tbe  car  is  eaiien  lioiied  or  raisted^ 
The  grain  wfaeA  beat  yidds  a  nutritive  bmd 
farepa)  though  not  fermented  and  ill  bakad^  on 

•  l^b.  VII.c.2.p.  103. 
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ittdCQunt  of  thi  small  quantity  of  gluten  mixed  -/.  h 
the  amytaceous  f^^ulsu  The  meal  is  tnj  :i 
Eke  gruel  in  the  bomllies,  which' the  Mc^;icar.o  c.  .1 
atoUi^  in  t^hich  they  mix  sugar^  hc^ney,  and  some- 
times even  ground  potatoes*  The  botanist  Her- 
nandez *  describes  sixteen  ^ectes  of  acollis  which 
t^ere  made  in  his  time: 

'     A  chemist  would  have  scmie  difficidty  in  pre- 
faiing  the  innumerable  variety  of  spirituous,  acid, 
or  sugary  beverages,  which  the  Indian?  display  m 
particular  address  in  makings  by  infu^ng  the  graior^ 
«f  maize,  in  which  the  sugary  matter  begins  to  dis^ 
Vdope  itself  by  germination.    These  beverages^ 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  chicha^  have 
«ome  of  them  a  resemblance  to  beer  aixd  others  to 
eider.    Under  the  monastic  government  of  the 
ibcas  it  was  not  permitted  in  Peru'  to  manufacturo 
intoxicating  liquors^  especially  those  which  are' 
mlled  Vinapu  and  Sora  f .     The  Mexican  despots^ 
imre  less  mterested  in  the  public  and  private  mo^ 
f als }  and  drunkenness  was  very  common  among; 
the  Indiana  of  the  times  of  the  Aztec  dynasty. 
But  the  Europeuis  have  multiplied  the  enjoynientr 
0f  the  lower  people  by  the  introduction  of  the 
sugar*cane.     At  present  in  every  elevation  the 
Indian  has  his  pardouiar  drinks*    The  plains  i» 

^    *  Lib,  VII.  e.  40.  p.  »44. 

t  Gcrcilaiia,  lib.  VilLs.p.  (Tomvl.  p.  277.}  Acostfl^ia». 
p.  c  16.  J?. -238. 
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the  vicinity  of  the  coast  furnish  him  with  sphic 
from  the  sugar-cane,  [guarapOj  or  aguardiente  de 
cana\  and  the  chichd  de  manioc.     The  chicha  de 
mais  abounds  on  the  declivity  of  the  Cordilleras. 
The  central  table-land  is  the  country  of  the  Mexi- 
can vines^  the  agave  plantations,  which  supply  the 
fevburite  drink  of  the  natives,  the  pulque  de  ma- 
guey^   The  Indian  in  easy  circumstances  adds  to» 
these  productions  of  the  American  soil  a  liquor 
still  dearer  and  rarer^  gf^lpe  brandy  {aguarttiente 
de  Castilla^j  partly  furnished  by  European  conr- 
merce,  and  partly  distilled  in  the  country.    Such 
are  the  numerous  resources  of  a  people  who  love 
intoxicating  liquors  to  excess. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  the  Mexi* 
cans  and  Peruvians  pressed  out  the  juice  of  the 
maize-stalk  to  make  sugar  from  it.    They  not 
only  concentrated  this  juice  by  evaporation ;  they 
knew  also  to  prepare  the  rough  sugar  by  cooling 
the  thickened  syrup.     Cortez,  describing  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.   all  the  commodities  sold 
in  the  great  market  of  Tlatelolco,  on  his  entry 
into  Tfenochtitlan,  expressly  names  the  Mexicali 
sugar*    *'  There  is  sold,"  says  he,  ^*  honey  of 
bees  and  wax,  honey  from  the  stalks  of  maize, 
which  are  as  sweet  as  sugar-cane,  and  honey  from 
a  shrub  called  by  the  people  maguey.     The  na- 
tives make  sugar  of  these  plants,   and  this,  sugar 
they  also  sell."    The  stalk  of  all  the  gramina 
contains  sugary  matter,  especially  near  the  knotss 
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The  quantity  of  the  sugar  that  maize  can  furnidit 
in  the  temperate  zone  appears,  bowerer,  to  be 
very  inconttderable ;  but  under  the  tropics  its  fls« 
tulous  stalk  is  so  sugary  that  I  have  frequently 
seen  the  Indians  sucking  it  as  the  sugar-cane  is 
sucked  by  the  negros.  In  the  valley  of  Toluca 
the  stalk  of  the  maize  is  squeezed  between  cylin- 
ders, and  then  is  prepared  from  its  fermented 
juice  a  spiiituous  liquor,  cMtd  pulque  demakisy  or 
tlaollij  a  liquor  which  becomes  a  very  important 
object  of  commerce. 

From  the  statistical  tables  drawn  up  in  the  in- 
tendancy  of  Guadalaxara,  of  which  the  population 
is  more  than  half  a  million  of  inhabitants,  it  ap- 
pears extremely  probable  that,  communibus  annis^ 
the  actual  produce  of  maize  in  all  New  Spain 
anK)unts  to  more  than  I?  millions  of  fanegas,  or 
more  than  800  millions  of  kilogrammes  ^  of 
freight*  This  grain  will  keep  in  Mexico,  in  the 
temperate  climates,  for  three  years,  and  in  the 
valley  of  Toluca  and  all  the  levels  of  which  the 
mean  temperature  is  below  14  centigrade  degreesf^ 
for  five  or  six  years,  especially  if  the  dry  stalk  is 
not  cut  before  the  ripe  grain  has  been  somewhat 
struck  with  the  frost. 

In  good  years  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain 
produces  much  more  maize  than  it  can  consume* 

^  l76^railKont  of  pounds  avoirdopoLM.    Trat^p 
t  57*ofFahren. 

you  U.  GO 
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As  the  country  unites  in  a  small  space  a  grea£ 
variety  of  climates,  and  as  the  maize  almost  never 
succeeds  at  the  same  time  in  the  warm  region 
(tierras  calientes)  and  on  the  central  table-land 
in  the  terras  frias^  the  interior  commerce  is  singu- 
larly vivified  by  the  transport  of  this  grain. 
IVIaize  compared  with  European  grain  has  the 
disadvantage  of  containing  a  smaller  quantity  of 
nutritive  substance  in  a  greater  volume.  This 
circumstance,  and  the  difEcuIty  of  the  roads  on  the 
declivities  of  the  mountains^  present  obstacles  to  its 
exportation^  which  will  be  more  frequent  when 
the  construction  of  the  fine  causeway  from  Vera 
Cruz  to  Xalapa  and  Perote  shall  be  finished.  The 
islands  in  general,  and  especially  the  island  of 
Cuba,  consume  an  enormous  quantity  of  maize. 
These  islands  are  frequently  in  want  of  it,  because 
the  interest  of  their  inhabitants  is  almost  exclusive- 
ly  fixed  on  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  cofiee  ; 
although  it  has  been  long  observed  by  well  in- 
formed agriculturists,  that  in  the  district  contained 
between  the  Havanah,  the  port  of  Batabano  and 
Matanzas,  fields  cultivated  with  maize  and  by 
free  hands  yield  a  greater  nett  revenue  than  a 
sugar  plantation^  for  which  enormous  advances  are 
necessary  in  the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  slaves 
and  the  construction  of  edifices. 

If  it  is  probable  that  in  Chili  formerly,  besides 
maize,  there  were  two  other  gramina  with  farina^ 
ceous  seed  SQwn>  which  belonged  to  the  same 
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^nus  as  our  barley  and  wheat,' it  i^  no  less  certain 
that  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  in  America 
ilone  of  the  cereaKa  of  the  old  continent  were 
known  thefe.     If  we  suppose  that  all  oiankind  are 
descended  from  the   same  stock,   we  might  be 
tempted  to  admit  that  the  Americans,  like  the  At« 
kntes  *,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  human  race 
before   the  cultivation  of  wheat  on  the  central 
plains  of  Asia;     But  are  we  to  lose  ourselves  in 
fabulous  times  to  explain  the  ancient  communica- 
tions which  appear  to  have  existed  between  the 
two  Continents  ?  In  tlie  time  of  Herodotus  all  the 
northern  part  of  Africa  presented  no  other  agri- 
cultural nations  but  the  Egyptians  and  the  Car« 
thaginianst-     In  the  interior  of  Asia  the  tribes  df 
the  Mongol  race,  the  Hiong-nu,  the  Buraktes,  the 
Xalkas,^  and  the  Sifanesr,  have  constantly  lived  as 
wandering  shepherds.    Now,  if  the  people  of  cen- 
tral Asia,-  or  if  the  Lybians  of  Africa  could  have 
passed  into  the  new  con.inent,  neither  of  them 
would  have  introduced  the  cultivation  of  cerealia. 
The  want  of  these  graniina  then  proves  nothing 
either  against  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  Ainericans,' 
cr  against  the  possibility  of  a  very  recent  traii^^ 
inigration.' 

The  introduction  of  European  grain  having  had 


*  See  the  opinion  of  Diodorus  SiculW.    BibL  lib.  III.  page 
fikodom.  186, 

f  Heercn  iibtr  Africa,  p.  41. 

«  G  2^ 
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the  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  prosperity  of 
the  natives  of  Mexico,  it  becomes  interesting  to 
relate  at  what  epoqua  this  new  branch  of  agricul- 
ture commenced.  A  negro  slave  of  Cortcz  found 
three  or  four  grains  of  wheat  among  the  rice  which 
served  to  maintain  the  Spanish  army.  These 
grains  were  sown,  as  it  appears,  before  the  year 
1530.  History  has  brought  down, to  us  the  name 
of  a  Spanish  lady,  Maria  d'Escobar,  the  wife  of 
Diego  de  Chaves,  who  first  carried  a  fe\^  grains 
of  wheat  into  the  city  of  Lima,  then  called  Rimac. 
The  produce  of  the  harvest  which  sheobtained  from 
these  grains  was  distributed  for  three  years  among 
the  new  colonists^,  so  that  each  farmer  received 
twenty  or  thirty  grains*  Garcilasso  already  com- 
plained of  the  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen,  who 
hardly  knew  the  name  of  Maria  d'Escobar.  We 
are  ignorant  of  the  epoqua  at  which  the  cultivation 
of  cerealia  commenced  in  Peru,  but  it  is  certain 
that  in  1547  wheaten  bread  was  hardly  known  in 
the  city  of  Cuzco  *.  At  Quito  the  first  European 
grain  was  sown  near  the  convent  of  Saint  Francis 
by  Father  Josse  Rixi,  a  native  of  Gand,  in  Flan- 
ders. The  monks  still  show  there  with  enthusiasm 
•the  earthen  vase  in  which  the  first  wheat  came 
from  Europe,  which  they  look  upon  as  a  precious 

*  CommaUarios  reales,  ix.  24.  t.  ii.  p.  332.  "  Maria  de 
Escobar,  digna  de  un  gran  estado,  l/cvo  el  trigo  al  Peru.  Por 
otro  tanto  adoraron  lot  gentiles  a  Ceres  por  Diosa,  y  de  esta 
matrona  no  hicieron  cuenta  los  de  wi  ticrra," 
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relic  *.  Why  have  not  every  where  the  names  of 
those  been  preserved,  who,  in  place  of  ravaging 
the  earth,  have  enriched  it  with  plants  useful  to  the 
human  race  f  ? 

The  temperate  region,  especially  the  climate 
when  the  mean  heat  of  the  year  does  not  exceed 
from  18  to  19  centigrade  degrees},  appears  most 
favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  cerealia^  embracing 
under  this  denomination  only  the  nutritive  gramina 
known  to  the  ancients^  namely,  wheat,  spelt,  bar- 
ley, oats,  and  rye  II .  In  fact,  in  the  equinoxial 
part  of  Mexico,  the  cerealia  of  Europe  are  nowhere 
cultivated  in  plains  of  which  the  elevation  is  under 
from  8  to  9  hundred  metres  §  ;  and  we  have  already 
observed,  that  on  the  declivity  of  the  (Cordilleras 
between  Vera  Cruz  and  Acapulco,  we  generally 
see  only  the  commencement  of  this  cultivation  at 
an  elevation  of  12  or  13  hundred  metres^.     A 

*  See  my  Tableaux  de  la  Nature,  t.  II.  p.  1 66. 

f  Every  English  reader  will  recollect  the  fine  passage  ia 
Gulliver's  Travels  on  this  subject.     Tram, 

X  64**and6()«'ofFahr.     Trans. 

II  Triticum  (irufo;),  spelta  (^€«),  hordeum  (xf*^),  avent 
(jSfWfAO^  of  Dioscorides,  and  not  the  /8^o/ao^  of  Theophrastus), 
and  secale  (ri^ij).  I  shall  not  here  examine  if  wheat  and 
barley  were  really  cultivated  by  the  Romans,  and  if  Theo- 
phrastus  and  Pliny  knew  our  secale  cereale.  Compare  Dioscor. 
ii.  116.  iv.  140.  page  Saracen.  126  and  294-.  with  Columella^ 
II,  10.  and  Theophr.  VIII.  1—4.  with  Plio.  II.  126. 

i  From  2629  to  3952  feet.     Trans. 

f  8936,  and  4a64  feet     TraP4. 
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long  experience  has  proved  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Xalapa  that  the  wheat  sown  around  their  city  ve- 
getates vigorourfy,  but  never  produces  a  single  ear. 
It  h  cultivated  because  its  straw  and  its  succulent 
leaves  serve  for  forage  (zacate)  to  cattle.  It  is 
very  certain,  however,  that  in  the  kingdrfm  of 
Guatemala,  and  consequently  nearer  the  equator, 
grain  ripens  at  smaller  elevations  than  that  of  the 
town  of  Xalapa.  A  particular  exposure,  the 
cool  winds  which  blow  in  the  direi  tion  of  the 
north,  and  other  local  causes,  may  modify  the  in- 
fluence of  the  climate.  I  have  seen  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Caraccas  the  finest  harvests  of  wheat 
near  Victoria  (latitude  10"*  13')  at  five  or  six  hun- 
dred metres*  of  absolute  elevation  j  and  it  appears 
that  the  wheaten  fields  which  surround  the  Quatro 
villas  in  the  island  of  Cuba  (latitude  iJl®  58')  have 
still  a  smaller  elevation.  At  the  Isle  of  France 
(latitude  aO'  10')  wheat  is  cultivated  on  a  soil  at 
most  level  with  the  ocean. 

The  European  colonists  have  not  sufBciently 
varied  their  exp(  riments  to  know  what  is  the  mini* 
7num  of  height  at  which  cercalla  grow  in  the 
equinoxial  region  of  Mexico.  The  absolute  want 
of  rain  during  the  summer  months  is  so  much  the 
more  unfavourable  to  the  wheat  as  the  heat  of  the 
climate  is  greater.  It  is  true  that  the  droughts 
and  h^ats  are  s^lso  very  considerable  in  S}Tia  and 

*  1640  011968  feet.    TroM. 
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Egypt  J  but  this  last  country,  which  abounds  so 
much  in  grain^  has  a  climate  which  differs  essen- 
tially from  that  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  soil 
preserves  a  certain  degree  of  humidity  from  the 
beneficent  inundations  of  the  Nile.  However,  the 
vegetables,  which  are  of  the  same  kind  with  our 
cerealia,  grow  only  wild  in  temperate  climates,  and 
^veh  in  those  only  of  the  old  continent.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  gigantic  arundinaceous 
which  are  social  plants^  the  gramina  appear  in 
general  infinitely  rarer  in  the  torrid  zone  than  in 
=the  temperate  zone,  where  they  have  the  ascen- 
dancy, as  it  were,  over  the  other  vegetables.  We 
ought  not,  then,  to  be  astonished  that  the  cerea- 
lia, notwithstanding  the  great  flexibility  of  orga« 
nization  attributed  to  them,  and  which  is  common 
to  them  with  the  domestic  animals,  thrive  better 
on  the  central  table-land  of  Mexico,  in  the  hilly 
region,  where  they  find  the  climate  of  Rome  and 
Milan,  than  in  the  plains  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
equinoxial  ocean. 

Were  the  soil  of  New  Spain  watered  by  more 
frequent  rains,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  fertile 
countries  cultivated  by  man  in  the  two  hemi- 
spheres. The  hero  ^,  who,  in  the  midst  of  a 
bloody  war,  had  his  eyes  continually  fixed  on 
every  branch  of  national  industry,  Heman  Gor- 

^  Letter  to  the  Emperor  Charles,  dated  from  the  great 
,jcU7  of  Temixtitau  the  15th.October|  1524. 
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tezy  wrote  to  his  soveraga  shortly  after  the  siege 
of  Tenochtitlan :  ^^  All  the  plants  of  Spain  thrive 
admirably  in  this  hnd.  We  shall  not  proceed 
here  as  we  have  done  in  the  isles,  where  we 
have  neglected  cultivation  and  destroyed  the 
inhabitants*  A  sad  experience  ought  to  render 
us  more  prudent.  I  beseech  your  majesty  to  give 
orders  to  the  Casa  de  Contratacion  of  Seville^  that 
no  vessel  set  sail  for  this  country  without  a  certam 
quantity  of  plants  and  grain/*  The  great  fertility 
of  the  Mexican  soil  is  incontrovertible,  but  the 
want  of  water,  of  which  we  have  spoke  in  the 
third  chapter,  frequently  diminishes  the  abundance 
of  the  harvests* 

•  There  are  only  two  seasons  known  in  the  equi- 
noxial  region  of  Mexico  even  as  far  as  the  28*  of 
north  latitude:  the  rainy  season  (estacian  de  las 
aguas)^  which  begins  in  the  month  of  June  or 
July,  and  ends  in  the  month  of  September  or  Oc- 
tober, and  the  dry  season  (tl  cstio)^  which  lasta 
eight  months,  from  October  to  the  end  of  May, 
The  first  rains  generally  commence  on  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  Cordillera.  The  formation  of 
the  clouds  and  the  precipitation  of  the  water  dis- 
solved in  the  air,  commence  on  the  coast  of  Vera 
Cruz.  These  phenomena  are  accompanied  with 
strong  electrical  explosions,  which  take  place  suc-^ 
cessively  at  Mexico,  Guadalaxara,  and  on  the 
western  coast.  The  chemical  action  is  propagated 
from  east  to  west  in  the  direction  of  the  trade 
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^xonds,  and  the  rains  begin  fifteen  or  twenty  days 
sooner  at  Vera  Cruz  than  on  the  central  table- 
hnd.  Sometimes  we  see  in  the  mountain,  even 
below  2000  metres*  of  absolute  height,  rain 
mixed  xiith  rime  (gresil)  and  snow  in  the  ihonths 
of  November,  December,  and  January ;  but  these 
rains  are  very  short,  and  only  last  from  four  to 
five  days ;  and  however  cold  they  may  be,  they 
are  considered  as  very  useful  for  the  vegetation  of 
wheat  and  the  pasturages.  In  Mexico  in  general 
as  in  Europe,  the  rains  are  most  frequent  in  the 
mountainous  regions,  especially  in  that  part  of  the 
•Cordilleras  which  extends  from  the  Pic  d'Orizaba 
by  Guanaxuato,  Sierra  de  Pinos,  Zacatecas,  and 
Bolanos,  to  the  mines  of  Guarjsamey  and  the 
Rosario* 

The  prosperity  of  New  Spain  depends  on  the 
proportion  established  between  the  duration  of  two 
seasons  of  rain  and  drought*  The  agriculturist  has 
seldom  to  complain  of  too  great  a  humidity,  and 
.  if  sometimes  the  maize  and  the  cerealia  of  Europe 
are  exposed  to  partial  inundations  in  the  plains,  of 
which  several  form  circular  basins  shut  in  by  the 
mountains,  the  grain  sown  on  the  slopes  of  the 
hills  vegetates  with  so  much  the  greater  vigour. 
From  the  parallel  of  24**  to  that  of  30^  the  rains 
Are  seldomer  and  of  short  duration.     Happily  the 

^  65^1  fMt     Trans. 
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45now,  of  which  there  is  great  abundance  from  thfi 
-26°  of  latitude,  supplies  the  want  of  rain. 

The  extreme  drought  to  which  New  Spain  is 
-exposed  from  the  month  of  June  to  the  month  of 
^September  compels  the  inhabitants  in  a  great  part 
of  this  vast  country  to  have  recourse  to  artificid 
irrigations.  Ihe  harvests  of  wheat  are  rich  in 
proportion  to  the  water  t^ken  from  the  rivers  by 
means  of  canals  of  irrigation.  This  system  is 
particularly  followed  in  the  fine  plains  which  bor- 
der the  river  Santiago,  called  Rio  Grande,  and  in 
those  between  Salamanca^  Irapuato,  and  the  \illa 
de  Leon.  Canals  of  irrigation  (acequias)^  reser* 
voirs  of  water  {presas)^  and  the  hydraulical  ma- 
chines ciilled  notiasj  are  objects  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  Mexican  agriculture.  Like  Persia 
and  the  lower  part  of  Peru,  the  ui^mor  of  New 
Spain  is  infinitely  productive  in  nutritive  graminia 
wherever  the  industry  of  man  has  diminished  the 
natural  dryness  of  the  soil  and  the  air. 

Nowhere  does  the  proprietor  of  a  large  farm 
more  frequently  feel  the  necessity  of  employing 
engineers  skilled  in  surveying  ground  and  the 
principles  of  hydraulic  constructions.  However, 
at  Mexico,  as  elsewhere,  those  arts  have  been  pre- 
ferred which  please  the  imagination  to  those  which 
are  indispensable  to  the  wants  of  domestic  life. 
They  possess  architects,  who  judge  learnedly  of 
.the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  an  edifice }  but  ao.« 
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thing  is  still  so  rare  there  as  to  find  persons  capa- 
4)le  of  constructing  machines,  dikes,  and  canals, 
fortunately  the  feeling  of  their  want  has  excited 
the  national  industry,  and  a  certain  sagacity  pe- 
culiar to  all  mountainous  people  supplies  in.  some 
sort  the  want  of  instruction. 

In  the  i^aces  which  are  not  artificially  watered 
the  Mexican  soil  yields  only  pasturage  to  the 
jnonths  of  March  and  April.  At  this  pe  iod,  when 
the  south-west  wind,  which  is  dry  and  warm  [viento 
de  la  Mist€ca)j  frequently  blows,  all  verdure  dis- 
appears, and  the  gramina  and  other  herbaceous 
plants  gradually  dry  up.  Ihis  change  is  more 
sensibly  felt  when  the  rains  of  the  preceding  year 
have  been  less  abundant  and  the  summer  has  been' 
warmer.  The  wheat  then,  especially  in  the  month 
of  May,  suffin^  much  if  it  is  not  artificially  wa- 
tered. The  rain  only  excites  the  vegetation  in  the 
month  of  June  j  with  the  first  falls  the  fields  be- 
come covered  with  verdure;  the  foliage  of  the 
trees  is  renewed ;  and  the  European  who  recalls  to 
his  mind  incessantly  the  climate  of  his  native  coun- 
try enjoys  doubly  this  season  of  the  rams,  because 
it  presents  to  him  the  image  of  spring. 

In  indicating  the  dry  and  rainy  months  we  have 
described  the  course  whi(h  the  meteorological 
phenomena  commonly  follow.  For  se*  eral  years, 
however,  these  phenomena  appear  to  have  deviated 
from  the  general  law,  and  the  exceptions  have  un- 
fortunately been  to  the  disadvantage  gf  agriculture. 
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The  rains  have  become  more  rare,  and  especially 
more  tardy.  The  year  in  which  I  visited  the 
Volcan  de  JoruUo  the  season  of  rain  was  three 
whole  months  latier  than  usual ;  it  began  in  the 
month  of  September,  and  only  lasted  till  towards 
the  middle  of  November.  It  is  observed  in  Mex- 
ico that  the  maize,  which  suffers  much  more  than 
the  wheat  from  the  frosts  in  autumn,  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  recovering  more  easily  after  long 
droughts.  In  the  intendancy  of  Valladolid,  be* 
tween  Salamanca  and  the  lake  of  Cuizeo,  I  have 
seen  fields  of  maize  which  were  believed  to  be  de- 
stroyed vegetate  with  an  astonishing  vigour  after 
two  or  three  days  of  rain.  The  great  breadth  of 
the  leaves  undoubtedly  contributes  greatly  to  the 
nutrition  and  vegetative  force  of  this  American 
■  gramen. 

In  the  farms  {haciendas  de  trigo)  in  which  the 
system  of  irrigation  is  well  established,  in  those  of 
Silao  and  Irapuato,  for  example,  near  Leon,  the 
wheat  is  twice  watered;  first,  when  the  young  plant 
springs  up  in  the  month  of  January  \  and  the  se- 
cond time  in  the  beginning  of  March,  when  the 
ear  is  on  the  point  of  developing  itself.  Sometimes 
even  the  whole  field  is  inundated  before  sowing.  It 
is  observed,  that  in  allowing  the  water  to  remain  for 
several  weeks,  the  soil  is  so  impregnated  with  humi- 
dity that  the  M'heat  resists  more  easily  tlie  long 
droughts.  They  scatter  the  seed  [semer  a  la  *oolee\ 
at  the  moment  when  the  waters  begin  to  flow  fix>m  the 
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opening  of  the  canals.  This  method  brings  to 
mind  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  Lower  Egypt,  and 
these  prolonged  inundations  diminish  at  the  same 
time  the  abundance  of  the  parasitical  herbs  which 
mix  with  the  harvest  at  reaping,  and  of  which  a 
part  has  unfortunately  past  into  America  with  the 
European  grain. 

The  riches  of  the  harvests  are  surprising  in  lands 
carefully  cultivated,  especially  in  those  which  are 
watered  or  properly  separated  by  different  courses 
of  labour.     The  most  fertile  part  of  the  table-land 
is  that  which  extends  from  Queretaro  to  the  town 
of  Leon.    These  elevated  plains  are  thirty  leagues 
in  length  by  eight  or  ten  in  breadth.     The  wheat 
harvest  is  35  and  40  for  1,  and  several  great 
farms  can  even  reckon  on  50  or  60  to   K     I 
found  the  same  fertility  in  the  fields  which  extend 
from  the  village  of  Santiago  to  Yurirapundaro  in 
the  intendancy  of  Valladolid.     In  the  environs  of 
Pudbla,  Atlisco,  and  Zelaya^  in  a  great  part  of  the 
bishoprics  of  Michoacan   and  Guadalaxara,  the 
produce  is  from  20  to  30  for  L     A  field  is  con- 
ddered  there  as  far  from  fertile  when  a  fanega  of 
wheat  yields  only,  commutiibus  annis^  ]  6  fanegas. 
At  Cholula  the  common  harvest  is  from  30  to  40, 
but  it   frequently  exceeds  from  70  to  80  for  h 
In  the  valley  of  Mexico  the  maize  yields  SOO  and 
the  wheat  18  or  20.    I  have  to  observe  that  the 
numbers  which  1  here  give  have  all  the  accuracy 
which  can  be  desired  in  so  important  an  object  for 
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tic  knowledge'  of*  territorial  richest  Being  eagerly- 
desirous  of  knowing  the  produce  of  agriculture 
under  the  tropics,  I  procured  all  the  informarion 
on  the  very  spots ;  and  I  compared  together  the 
data  with'  which  I  was  furnished  by  intelligent  co* 
k)nists,  who  inhabited  provinces  at  a  distance  from 
one  another.  I  was  induced  to  be  so  much  the 
more  precise  in  this  operation,  as  from  having  been' 
bom  in  a  country  ^here  grain'  scarcely  produces 
four  or  five  for  one,  I  was  naturally  more  apt  than' 
another  to  be  disposed  to  suspect  the  exaggerations 
of  agriculturists,  exaggerations  which  are  the  same 
in  Mexico,  China,  and  wherever  the  vanity  of  the 
inhabitants  wishes  to  take  advantage  of  the  creduUty 
of  travellers. 

I  am  a^ware  that  on  account  of  the  great  in- 
equality with  which  different  countries  sow,  it  wouM 
have  been  better  to  compare  the  produce  of  the 
harvest  with  the  extent  of  ground  sown  up.  But 
the  agrarian  measures  are  so  inexact,  and  there  are 
so  few  farms  in  Mexico  in  which  we  know  with 
precision  the  number  of  square  toises  or  varal 
which  they  contain,  that  I  was  obliged  to  confine 
myself  to  the  simple  comparison  between  the 
wheat  reaped  and  the  wheat  sown.  The  re^^earches 
to  which  I  applied  myself  during  my  stay  in  Mex- 
ico gave  me  for  result,  communibua.  a?inisy  the 
mean  produce  of  all  the  country  at  22  or  25  for 
1.  When  I  returned  to  Europe  I  began  again 
to  entertain  doubts  as  to  the  precision  of  this  intr* 
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portant  result,  smd  I  should  perhaps  have  liesi-' 
tated  to  publish  it,  if  I  had  not  had  it  in  my  power 
to  consult  on  this  subject  quite  recently  and  in" 
Paris  even,  a  respectable  and  enlightened  person 
who  has  inhabited  the  Spanish  colonies  these  thirty 
years,  and  who  applied  himself  with  great  success 
to  agriculture,     M.  Abad,  a  canon  of  the  metro- 
politan church  of  Valladolid  de  Mechoacan,  as- 
sured me,  that  from  his  calculations  the  mean< 
produce  of  the  Mexican  wheat  far  from  being 
below  twenty-two  grains,  is  probably  from  25  to 
30,  which,  according  to  the  calculations  of  Lavoisier 
and  Neckar,  exceeds  from  five  to  six  times  the 
mean  produce  of  France. 

Near  Zelaya  the  agriculturists  showed  me  the 
enormous  difference  of  produce  between  the  lands 
artificially  watered  and  those  which  are  not.  The 
former,  which  receive  the  water  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
distributed  by  drains  into  several  pools  yield  from 
40  to  50  for  I ;  while  the  latter,  which  do  not 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  irrigation,  only  yield  fifteen  or 
twenty-  The  same  fault  prevails  here  of  which 
agricultural  writers  complain  in  almost  every  coun- 
try of  Europe,  that  of  employing  too  much  seed, 
so  that  the  grain  choaks  it>elf.  Were  it  not  for 
this  the  produce  of  the  harvests  would  still  appear 
greater  than  what  we  havf  stated. 

It  may  be  of  use  to  insert  here  an  observation* 

*  Sobre  la  fertilidad  de  las  tierras  en  la  Nueoa  Espana  por 
Don  Manuel  Abady  Queipo^  (MS.  note.) 
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made  near  Zelaya  by  a  person  worthy  of  confi* 
dence,  and  very  much  accustomed  to  researches 
of  this  nature.     M*  Abad  took  at  i^andom,  in  a 
fine  field  of  wheat  of  several  acres  in  extent,  forty 
wheaten  plants  (triticum  hybernum) ;  he  put  the 
roots  in  water  to  clear  them  of  all  earth,  and  he 
found  that  every  grain  had  produced  forty,  sixty, 
and  even  seventy  stalks.     1  he  ears  were  almost 
all  equally  well  furnished.     The  number  of  grains 
which  they  contained  was  reckoned,  and  it  was 
found   that  this  number  frequently  exceeded  a 
hundred  and  even  a  hundred  and  twenty.     The 
mean  term  appeared  ninety.     Some  ears  even  con- 
tained  a  hundred  and  sixty  grains.     What  an  as- 
tonishing example  of  fertility  !    It  is  remarked^  in 
general,  that  wheat  divides   enormously  in  the 
Mexican  fields,  that  from  a  single  grain  a  great 
number  of  stalks  shoot  up,  and  that  each  plant  has 
extremely  long  and  bushy  roots.    The  Spanish 
colonists  call  this  effect  of  the  vigour  of  vegetation 
el  macollar  del  trigo. 

To  the  north  of  this  very  fertile  district  of 
Zelaya,  Salamanca,  and  Leon,  the  country  is  arid 
in  the  extreme,  without  rivers,  without  springs, 
and  presenting  vast  extents  of  crusts  of  hardened 
clay  {tepetate)^  which  the  cultivators  call  hardzad 
cold  lands,  and  through  which  the  roots  of  the 
herbaceous  plants  with  diiSSculty  penetrate.  These 
beds  of  clay,  which  I  also  found  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  resemble  at  a  distance  banks  of  rock  desti- 
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tute  of  every  sort  of  vegetation.  They  belong  to  the 
trapphh  jonnation^  and  constantly  accompany  on 
the  ridge  of  the  Andes  of  Peru  and  Mexico  the 
basaltes,  the  griinstein,  the  amygdaloid,  and  the 
amphibolic  porphyry.  But  in  other  parts  of  New 
Spain,  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Santiago,  and  to 
the  south  of  the  town  of  Valladolid,  the  decom- 
posed basaltes  and  amygdaloids  have  formed  in 
the  succession  of  ages  a  black  and  very  productive 
earth.  The  fertile  fields  which  surround  the  Al- 
berca  of  Santiago  bring  to  mind  the  basaltic  districts 
of  the  Mittelgebirge  of  Bohemia. 

We  have  already  described*,  when  treating  of 
the  particular  statics  of  the  country,  the  deserts 
without  water  which  separate  New  Biscay  from 
New  Mexico.  All  tlie  table-land  which  extends 
from  !!ombrerete  to  the  Salcillo,  and  from  thence 
towards  la  Punta  de  Lampazos,  is  a  naked  and 
arid  plain,  in  which  cactus  and  other  prickly  plants 
only  vegetate  !  The  sole  vestige  of  cultivation 
13  on  some  points,  where,  as  around  the  town  of 
the  3altillo,  the  industry  of  man  has  procurad  a 
little  \vaeer  for  the  watering  of  the  fields.  Wc 
h^ve  ^Iso  jiracod  a  view  of  Old  California  t?  of 
which  the  soil  is  a  rock  both  destitute  of  earth 
s^d  water.  All  these  consideradons  concur  ta 
prove  what  we  have  advanced  in  the  preceding 
book^  that  on  account  of  its  eztrcme  dryness  a 

'     *  Chap,  VIII.  flWd. 

VOL.  II.  il  H 
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considerable  part  of  New  Spain  situated  to  the 
north  of  the  tropic  is  not  susceptible  of  a  great 
population.      Hence  what  a  remarkable  contrast 
between  the  physiognomy  of  two  neighbouring 
countries,  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
of  North  America  !  In  the  latter  the  soil  is  one  vast 
forest,  intersected  by  a  great  number  of  rivers, 
which  flow  into   spacious  gulfs;  while  Mexico 
presents  from  east  to  west  a  wooded  shore,  and  in 
its  centre  an  enormous  mass  of  colossal  mountains, 
on  the  ridge  of  which  stretch  out  plains  destitute 
of  wood,  and  so  much  the  more  arid,  as  the  tem- 
perature of  the  ambient  air  is  augmented  by  the 
reverberation  of  the  solar  rays*    In  the  north  of 
New  Spain,  as  in  Thibet,  Persia^  and  all  the  moun- 
tainous regions,  a  part  of  the  country  will  never 
be  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  cerealia  till  a 
concentrated  and  highly  civilized  population  shall 
have  vanquished  the  obstacles  opposed  by  nature 
to  the  progress  of  rural  economy.    But  this  aridity, 
we  repeat  it,  is  not  general ;    and  it  is  com* 
pentated  for  by  the  extreme  fertility  observable  in 
the  southern  countries,  even  in  that  part  of  the 
provincias  internas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers, 
in  the  basins  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  the  Gila,  the 
Hiaqui,   the  Mayo,  the  Culiacan,  the  Rio  del 
Rosario,  the  Rio  de  Conchos,  the  Rio  de  San- 
tiader,  the  1  igre,  and  the  numerous  torrents  of 
the  province  of  Texas. 
In  die  most  northern  extremity  of  the  kingdom. 
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on  the  coast  of  New  California^  the  pVoduce  of 
wheat  is  ftom  16  to  I7f^r  i,  taking  the  mean 
term  among  the  harvests  of  eighteen  villages  for 
two.  years*  I  believe  tfaSit  agricult'u  ists  will  peruse 
with  pleasure  the  detail  of  these  harvests  in  a  coun- 
try situated  under  the  same  parallel  as  Algiers, 
Tunis»  and  Palestine,  between  the  dSS"  39  a&d 
37^'48'oflatitude, 


bhS 
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It  appears  that  the  most  northern  part  of  this 
coast  is  less  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  wheit' 
than  that  which  extends  from  San  Diego  to  San- 
Miguel.  However,  in  newly  cultivated  grounds 
the  produce  of  the  soil  is  more  inequal  than  in 
lands  which  have  been  long  under  cultivation, 
though  we  observe  in  no  part  of  New  Spain  that 
progressive  diminution  of  fertility  which  is  so  dis- 
tressing to  new  colonists  wherever  forests  have 
been  converted  into  arable  land. 

Those  who  have  seriously  reflected  on  the  riches 
of  the  Mexican  soil  know  that  by  means  of  a  more 
careful  cultivation,  and  without  supposing  any 
extraordinary  labour  in  the  irrigation  of  the  soil, 
the  portion  of  ground  already  under  culdvation 
might  furnish  subsistence  for  a  population  eight 
or  ten  times  more  numerous.  If  the  fertile  plains 
of  Adixco,  Cholula,  and  Puebla,  do  not  produce 
very  abundant  harvests,  the  principal  cause  ought 
to  be  sought  for  in  the  want  of  consumers,  and  in 
the  obstacles  opposed  by  the  inequality  of  the  soil 
to  the  interior  commerce  of  grain,  especially  to  its' 
carriage  towards  the  Atlantic  coast.  We  shall 
aftei*wards  return  to  this  interesting  subject  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  the  exportation  from  Vera 
Cruz. 

What  is  actually  the  produce  of  the  grain  har- 
vest in  the  whole  of  New  Spain  ?  We  can  conceive 
how  difficult  must  be  the  resolution  of  this  pro- 
blem in  a  country  where  the  government,  since  the 
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4eath  of  the  Count  de  Revillagigedo,  has  been 
^17  tinikvourable  to  statistical  researches.  Iii 
J'rance,  even  the  estimations  of  Quesnay ,  Lavoisier, 
and  Arthur  Young,  vary  from,  forty-fivfe  and  fiffy 
to  seventy-five  millions  of  septiers  of  *  11 7  kilo- 
grammes in  weight*}  I  have  no  positive  data  as 
to  the  quantity  of  rye  and  oats  reaped  in  Mexico, 
but  I.  GOnqeive  myself  enabled  to  calculate  ap- 
proximat^ly*  the  mean  produce  of  wheat.  The 
most  sure  estimate  in  Europe  is  the  computed 
consumption  'of  each  individual.  This  method 
W918  successfully  employed  by  MM.  Lavoisi^ 
and  Ainould ;  but  it  is  a  method  which  cannot  be 
followed  ia  the  case  of  a  population  composed  of 
very  heterogeneous  elements.  The  Indian  and 
Mestizqe,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  are  only 
fed  on  maize  and  manioc  bread.  The  white  Cre* 
oles  who  live  in  great  citids  consume  much*  more 
wheaten  bread  thai^  those  who  habituiilly.live  on 
their  farms '  The  capital,  which  inqlodes  more 
th^  33 XOG  Indians,  requires  annually  1 9  millions 
qf  kilogrammes  of  flour.  -.This- consumption  is 
almost  the  bame  as  that  of  the  cities  of  OCurope  of 
an  equal  population;  and  if,  according  to  tl^s 
basis,  we  were  to  calculate  the  consumption  of  the 
whole  kingdom  of  New  Spain,  we  should  attain  to 
^  result  which  would  be  five  times  too  bigh»  •  * 


*  11^1620^  12^911^  and  19,366  millions  of  pounds  avoiidL 
Tnrns,  .  
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Ftchb  these  considerations  I  prefer  the  method 
which  is  founded  on  partial  estimations.  The 
quantity  of  wheat  reaped  in  1 802  in  the  inten* 
dancy.  of  Guadalaxara  was,  according  to  the  sta^ 
tisdcal  ts^le  x:ommunieated  by  the  intendant  of 
this  province  to  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Vera 
Cruz,  iS^OOO  cargas^  or  645,000  kilogrammes* 
Now  the  population  of  Guadalaxara  is  nearly  a 
ninth  cf  the  total  population.  In  this  part  of 
Mexico  there  is  a  great  number  of  Indians  who 
eat  maize  bread,  and  there  are  few  populous  cities 
inhabited  by  whites  in  easy  circumstances.  Ac- 
cording to  the  analogy  of  this  partial^  hlciryest^  the 
general  harvest  of  New  Spain  would  only  be  59 
millions  of  kilogrammes.  But  if  we  add  S6  mil« 
lions  of  kilogrammes  on  account  of  the  beneficial 
influeqce  qf  the  consumptipn  of  the  cities^  of 

*  Chap.  VIII.  Statistical  Analysis,  vol.  II.  p.  94  and  20O, 
I.foraied  from  accurate  materials  in  mj  possession  the  follow- 
ing table,  in  which  the  ponsomption  in  meal  is  compared  with 
the  number  of  inhabitants. 


Cities. 

Consumption 
Of  meal. 

Population. 

Mexico 
Puebla 

The  Havanah 
Paris  • 

19,100,000 
7,790,000 
5,230,000 

76,000,000 

137,000 
67,300 
80,000 

547,000 

As  to  the  consumption  of  Paris,  see  the  curious  researches 
of  M.  Peuchet  in  his  Statistijue  elenmtaire  dc  la  tram,  p. 
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MexicO)  Puebla,  and  Guanaxuaco,  on  the  cultiva- 
tion  of  the  circumjacenc  districts,  and  on  account 
of  rh^prwuicias  internas,  of  which  the  inhabitants 
live  almost  exclusively  on  wheaten  bread,  we  find 
for  the  whole  kingdom  nearly  ten  millions  of 
myriagrammes^,  or  more  than  800,000  setieis. 
This  estimate  gives  too  small  a  result,  because  in 
the  above  calculation  we  have  not  suitably  sepa- 
rated the  northern  provinces  from  the  equinozial 
region.  1  his  separation  is  dictated,  however,  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  population. 

In  the  provincial  iiUernas  the  greatest  number 
of  the  inhabitants  are  either  white  or  reputed  white ; 
and  they  are  calculated  at  400,000.  Supposing 
their  consumption  of  wheat  equal  to  that  of  the 
city  of  Puebla,  we  shall  find  six  millions  of  my-» 
riagrammcs.  We  may  admit,  calculating  accord- 
ing to  the  annual  harvest  of  the  intendancy  of 
Guadalaxara,  that  in  the  southern  regions  of  New 
Spain,  of  which  the  mixed  population  is  estimated 
at  5,437,000,  the  consumption  of  wheat  in  the 
country  amounts  to  ,'3,800,000  myriagrammes.  If 
we  add  3,600,000  myriagrammes  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  great  interior  cities  of  Mexico, 
Puebla,  and  Guanaxuato,  we  bhall  find  the  total 

372.    The  common  people  at  the  Havanah  eat  a  great  deal  of 
cassava  and  arepa.     The  annual  consugnption  of  the  Havanah 
js,  on  a  mean  term  of  four  years^  427,018  arrobas  or  5S399 
barriks  (Fttpet  periodico  de  la  Havana,  1801^  n.  12.  p.  46). 
*  Upwards  of  220^  millions  of  pouBds  avoird.     Trans, 
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eonsumption  of  New  Spain  above  15  millions 
of  myrtagrammea^,  or  1,280,000  seders  of  240 
pounds. 

We  might  be  astonished  to  find  from  this  cal- 
culation that  the  provincias  internas^  of  which  the 
population  is  only  a  fourteenth  of  the  whole  po- 
pulation, consume  more  than  the  third  of  the  har- 
dest of  Mexico*  But  we  must' not  forget  that  in 
these  northern  provinces  the  number  of  whites  is 
to  the  total  mass  of  Spaniards^  (Creoles.,  and  I^u- 
ro[)eans,)  as  one  to  three  t»  and  that  it  is  principally- 
this  cast  by  which  the  wheaten  flour  is  consumed. 
Of  the  800,000  whites  who  inhabit  the  equinoxial 
region  of  New  Spain,  nearly  150,000  live  in  an 
excessively  warm  climate  in  the  plains  adjacent  to 
the  coast,  and  feed  on  manioc  and  bananas.  These 
results,  I  repeat,  are  merely  simple  approximations ; 
but  it  appeared  to  me  so  much  the  more  interest*' 
ing  to  publish  them,  as,  during  my  stay  in  Mexico^ 
they  already  fixed  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment. We  are  sure  of  exciting  the  spirit  of  re- 
search when  we  advance  a  fact  which  interests  the^ 
whole  nation,  and  as  to  which  calculations  have 
never  before  been  ventured. 


^331  millions  of  pounds  ayoird.    Tram. 

f  In  a  former  part  of  this  work  the  number  of  whites  in  the 
prdnncias  internas  were  stated  as  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  whole 
white  inhabitants.  See  note  by  the  translator,  vol.  II.  p.  356^ 
on  the  difHculty  of  accounting  for  a  million  in  the  total  esti- 
mate of  inhabitants  In  New  Spain.     Trans. 
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In  France  the  whole  grain  harvest,  that  is  to  say, 
wheat,  rye,  and  barley,  was,  according  to  Lavoisier, 
before  the  revolution,  and  consequently  at  a  period 
when  the  population  of  the  kingdom  amounted  to 
S5  millions  of  inhabitants,  68  millions  of  metiers, 
or  6786  millions  of  kilogrammes.  Kow,  according 
to  the  authors  of  the  Feuille  du  Cultivateury  the 
wheat  reaped  in  France  is  to  the  whole  mass  of 
grain  as  5: 1 7.    Hence  the  produce  of  wheat  alone 
was,  previous  to  1 789,  seventeen  millions  of  setters, 
which,  taking  merelyabsolute  quantities,  and  with* 
out  considering  the  populations  of  the  two  em* 
pires,  is  nearly  1 3  times  more  than  the  produce  of 
wheat  in  Mexico.     This  comparison  agrees  very 
well  with  the  bases  of  my  anterior  estimation. 
For  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  New  Spain  who 
habitually  live  on  wheaten  bread  does  not  exceed 
1,SOO,000 ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  French 
consume  more  bread  than  the  Spanish  race,  es- 
pecially those  who  inhabit  America* 

But  on  account  of  the  extreme  fertility  of  the 
soil,  the  fifteen  millions  of  myriagrammes  annually 
produced  by  New  Spain  are  reaped  on  an  extent 
of  ground  four  or  five  times  smaller  than  would 
'be  requisite  for  the  same  harvest  in  Frante.  We 
'may  expect,  it  is  true,  as  the  Mexican  population 
shall  increase  that  this  fertility^  which  may  be 
called  firie^/if/m/  and  which  indicates  a  total  pro- 
duce of  24  for  1,  will  decrease.  Every  where 
men  begin  with  the  cultivajtiop  of  the  least  arid 
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lands,  and  the  mean  produce  must  naturally  di- 
x|unish  wh^n  agrlcultilte  embraces  a  greater  extent, 
and,  consequently,  a  greater  variety  of  ground. 
But  in  a  vast  entpire  like  Jiile^co  this  effect  c^n 
only  be  very  tardy  Ja  its  manifestation,  and 
the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  increases  with 
the  pppulatiop  dmi  .the  number  of  increasing 
slants. 

We  shall  collect  into  oqe  t^ble  the  knowledge 
which  we  hive  acquired  as  to  the  mean  produce 
of  the  cerealia^in  jhe  tw  o  pondnents*  We  are  hot 
here  adducing  examples  of  an  extraordinary  fef- 
t^ity  observable  in  a  sima}l  extent  of  ground,  nor 
of  grain  sown  according  to  the  Chint  se  method. 
The  produce  wpuld  nearly  be  the  same  in  every 
zone,  if,  m  choosipg  pur  ground,  we  were  to  bestow 
the  same  care  on  cereaiia  whijch  we  bestow  on  dur 
garden  plants.  But  in  treating  of  agriculture  in 
geufral,  we  speak  merely  of  extensive  results,  of 
calculadons,  in  which  the  tots^l  harvest  of  a  coun- 
try is  considered  as  the  nmltipleti  ^he  quantity  of 
wheat  sown.  It  will  be  found  that  this  multiple, 
which  may  be  considered  as  one  of  ^he  first  ele- 
ments of  the  prosperity  of  nations^  varies  in  the 
following  manner : 
'5  to  6  grains  for  one,  in  France,  according  to 

Lavoisier  and  Nieckar.'    We  estimate,  with  M. 

Peuchet,  that  4,400,000  arpens  sown  with  wheat 

Tield  annually  5280  millions  of  pounds^  which 
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amounts  to  1173  kilogrammes  per  hectare*. 
This  is  also  the  mean  produce  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  Poland,  and,  according  to  M.  Riihs, 
in  Sweden.  I'hey  reckon  in  France  in  some 
remarkably  fertile  districts  of  the  departments 
of  TEscaut  and  le  Nord  15  for  1  ;  in  the  good 
land  of  Picardy  and  the  isle  of  France  from  8 
to  10  for  1  ;  and  in  the  lands  of  less  fertility 
from  4  to  5  for  onef. 

8  to  10  grains  for  l  in  Hungary^  Croatia^  and 
SclaTOJiia,  according  to  the  researches  of  M. 

•  Swartner. 

12  grains  for  one  in  the  Reyno  de  la  Plat'i^  es- 
pecially in  the  environs  of  Montevideo,  accord- 
ing to  Don  Felix  Azara.  Near  the  city  of 
Buenos  Ayres  they  reckon  even  16.  In  Paraguay 
the  cultivation  of  cerealia  does  not  extend  far- 
ther north  than  the  parallel  of  24" .  J 

1 7  grains  for  1  in  the  northern  part  of  Mexico, 
and  at  the  same  distance  from  the  equator  as 
Paraguay  and  Buenos  Ayres. 

24  grains  tor  one  in  the  equino.md  region  of 
Mciico^  at  two  or  three  thousand  metres  of 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.     They 


*  25881b.  avoird.  p.  107,631:^  square  feet.     An  mpent  it 
rather  more  than  a  demi- hectare.     Trans, 
f  Pevchet  siaiistiqne,  p.  2t)0. 
t  Voy^e  d'AaEara>  t.  I.  p.  140. 
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reckon  5000  kUogrammes  per  hectare*.      In 
the  province  of  Pasto  of  the  kingdom  pf  Santa 
Fe,  tlirough  which  I  travelled  in  Uie  month  of 
November 9  }80I,  the  plains  of  la  Vega  de  San 
Lorenzo^   Pausitara,    and   Almaguer  f,    com- 
monly produce  25,  in  very  fertile  years  35, 
and  in  cold  and  dry  years  12  for  i.    In  Peru, 
in  the  beautiful  plain  of  Caxamarca|,  watered 
by  the  rivers  Mascon  and  Utusco,  and  cele- 
brated from  the  defeat  c^  the  Inca  Atahualpa, 
wheat  yields  from  18  to  20  for  1. 
The  Mexican  flour  enters  into  competition  at 
the  Havanah  market  with  that  of  the   United 
States.      When  the  road  which  is  constructing 
from  the  table-land  of  Perote  to  Vera.  Cruz  shall 
be  completely  finished,  the  grain  of  New  Spain 
will  be  exported  ft)r  Bordeaux,  Hamburg,  and 
Bremen.     The  Mexicans  will  then  possess  a  dou* 
ble  advantage  over  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,  that  of  a  greater  fertility  of  territory,  and 
that  of  a  lower  price  of  labour.     It  would  be 
very  interesting  in  this  point  of  view  could  we 
compare  here  the  mean  produce  of  the  diflferent 
provinces  of  the  American  confederation  with  the 

*  I  l,035lb.  avoird.  p.  107,^39  square  feet.     Tram. 
t  Lat.  1^  54'  north,     Absolute  height  3300  metres  (7546 
feet). 

X  Lat.  f  8'  north.     Absolute  height  2860  oraUtt  (d39!& 

feet). 
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results  ^likh  we  have  obtained  for  Mexicb.     But 
the  fi^nility  of  the  soil  and  the  itidustrf  of  the 
inhabitants  vary  so  much  in  difierent  prdviii'ces, 
that  it  becomes  difficult  to  find  the  mean  term 
which  corresponds  to  the  total  harvest.    What  a 
difference  between  the  excellent  cUltivattidta  of  the 
environs  of  Lancaster  and  several  parts'  of  New 
England  and  that  of  Nbrth   Carolina!     <<An 
English  fanner,"  says  the  immortal  Washington 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  Arthut  Young,  ^*otrght  to 
have  a  horrid  idea  of  the  state  of  our  agriculture^ 
or  the  nature  of  out  soil,  when  he  is  informed 
that  an  acre  with  us  only  produces^  eight  or  ted 
bushels.    But  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  ki  all 
countries  where  land  is  cheap  and  labour  dear^ 
men  are  fonder  of  cultivating  much  than  cultivat-*^ 
ing  well.     Much  ground  has  been  scratched  o^er, 
and  none  cultivated  as  it  ought  to  have  been*.^' 
According  to  the  recent  researches  of  M.  Blodget, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  sufficiently  exact,  we 
find  the  following  results : 

«  This  loteresting  letter  wsi  pabmbed  in  tbe  Statistical 
Mantuil  for  tbe  United  States^  1806,  p.  g6.  An  acre  oontaio^ 
5368  sqnare  metres.  A  busbel  of  wbeat  weighs  30  kilo- 
griinmes.    Author. 

The  square  of  a  metre  is  1070397  feet^  consequently  5366 
aqoare  metres  s=  5778O  square  feet  3  but  an  acre  contuns  onlj 
48560  square  feet.    7V«im« 
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Per  acre. 

Per  hectare*. 

Basbelt. 

Kiloirnimmes. 

32 
9 

178S 
503 

40 
25 

2235 
1397 
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In  the  Atlantic  provinces  to  the  east 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains. 

In. rich  lands    .        *        •        . 
In  coaimon  lands     . 

In  the  western  territory  between 
the  Alleghany  and  the  Mississipi. 

In  rich  lands   .... 
In  common  lands     • 

We  see  from  these  data,  that  in  the  Mexican 
intendancies  of  Puebla  and  Guanaxuato,  where  on 
the  ridge  of  the  Cordillera  the  climate  of  Rome 
and  Naples  prevails,  the  territory  is  more  rich 
and  productive  than  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the 
United  States  f. 

As  since  the  death  of  General  Washington  the 
progress  of  agriculture  has  been  very  considerable 
in  the  western  territory,  especially  in  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Louisiana,  I  believe  we  may  con* 
sider  from  IS  to  14  bushels  as  the  mean  term  of 
the  annual  produce,  which,  however,  only  amounts 
to  700  kilogrammes  {  per  hectare,  or  less  than  4 

*  According  to  the  proportion  laid  down  by  the  author  io 
tiie  preceding  note  for  converting  bushels  into  kilogrammes, 
which  is  i :  ^O,  and  taking  the  acre  at  43,560  square  feet,  and 
the  hectare  at  107,639  square  feet,  we  shall  find  the  numbers 
In  this  column  2372,  667,  2965,  and  1853  kilogrammes. 
Tram, 

fThe  compaxadve  fertility,  taking  the  highest  of  the  American 
produce,  is  5000  :,2965.     Trans. 

X  \'4  bosheb  amount  to  963  and  14  to  1037  kilogrammes* 
Mean  1000.    Tram. 
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for  1.  In  England  the  wheat  harvest  is  gene- 
rally estimated  at  from  1 9  to  20  bushels  per  acre, 
which  gives  11 00  kilogrammes  per  hectare  *.  This 
comparison,  we  have  to  repeat,  does  not  announce 
a  greater  fertility  of  the  soil  of  Great  Britain.  Far 
from  giving  us  a  horrid  idea  of  the  sterility  of  the 
Atlantic  provinces  of  the  United  States,  it  proves 
only  that  whenever  the  colonist  is  master  of  a  vast 
extent  of  ground,  the  art  of  cultivating  the  soil 
comes  extremely  slow  to  perfection.  The  memoirs 
of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Philadelphia  furnish 
us  with  different  e^iamples  of  harvests  exceeding 
38  and  40  bushels,  per  acre,  whenever  the  fields 
have  been  laboured  in  Philadelphia  with  the  san^ 
care  as  in  Ireland  and  Flanders. 

After  comparing  the  mean  produce  of  the  lands 
in  Mexico  and  Buenos  Ayres  with  those  in  the 
United  States  and  France,  let  us  bestow  a  rapid 
glance  at  the  price  of  labour  in  these  diflferent 
countries.  In  Mexico  it  amounts  to  two  reales 
de  plat  a  t  (50  sols)  per  day  in  the  cold  regions, 
and  to  two  reals  and  a  half  J  (3  livres  2  sols)  per  day 
in  the  warm  regions,  where  there  is  a  want  of 

*  19  bushels  =:  1408  and  20  ~  1482.  Mean  U-45.    Tram, 
t  See  note,  p.  231^  where  the  author  estimates  ^  double 

piastre,  or  pezzo  fuerte,  at  8  reales  de  plata.  The  piastre  being 

5  livres  5  sousj  the  real  is  onlj  13  90US)  consequently^  2  reals 

n:  2(5  sous  n  \8,  id.     Trans. 
X  Two  reals  aud  a  half  =:  1  liyre  y^  sols,  (i  den.  =  1««  A\d. 

Trans. 
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hsadSf  and  where  the  inhdiitaiits  hi  general  wt 
very,  lazy*  This  pjrice  of  Isboior  ought  to  appear 
moderate  enough  arhea  we  eonsideilhe  noetalUc 
wealth  of  tfae^coimtry;  aad  the  c^uaflibity  of  money 
constantly  ia  anculation.  In  the  Uxmii^  Statues, 
wibere  die  whites  have  pudbied  tbe  Indiaa  popi4i^ 
tbn  beyond  ithe  Ohio  and  the>Mi9s«8^pi»  the  pfice 
of  labour  varies  from  3  Uvrto  19  soU^  tp  4ir»ac8'*. 
In  France  ure  may  estimate  ii  from  30  to  40  solst^ 
and  ia  Bca^gal,  according  m  M«  Tit^ng^ :  at  6 
sols^.  Hence,  notwithistandioig  the  enprrpous 
dtfierence:  of  frdght,  the  East  India  ^ugar  is 
cheaper  at  Pbiladeliphia  than  that  c^  JaiA^e^ 
Frdin  these  data  it  foUows,  that  the  present  p^i&e 
of  labour  in  Mexico  is  to  the  price  of  btbpur 

.in  France  .  =  10  :  6. 

in  the  United  States  =:  10  :  i)i. 
in  Bengal  '  ^  =10:    1||. 

Tbe  mean  price  of  wheat  is  in  New  Spsttfihfmm 
foul*  te^^five'  piastres j  or  from  S©  to  25  fronts  the 
cargaj  which  weighs  150  kilogrammesSr  -This  h 
the  price  at  which  it  is' purchased  in  the  country, 
evoi .  from  the  farmers.      At  Paris,  for  ^^eral 

*  Framai.  :^  Id.  to  3i*  44.  Tigm.  [    .^ 

t  From  ^s.  Hd.  to  l«.  8^.    Tram,  t  ad.  TrmM.   . 

II  The  reader  will  observe  that  these  proportions  are  errone- 
oas.  Taking  Mexico  as  10^  France  will  be  12,  the  United 
Staltt  26,  Slid  Bengal  2.    Tnuu.  .    i  ' 

%  From  179.  6d,  to  21«.  \0d.  p.  331  lb.  avoM.    Trang.      . 
VOL.  II.  II 
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years,  150  Idlogmhin^  of  wheat  cost  30  francs^ 
Jn  the  dty  of  Mexico  the  high  price  of  carriage 
adds  so  much  to  the  price  of  the  grain,  that  it  ge^ 
nerally  sells  there  at  9  and  10  piastres  the  cargaK 
The  extremes,  at  the  periods  of  the  greatest  or 
least  fertility,  are  8  and  14  i»aitFes.  It  is  easy  to 
foresee  that  the  price  of  Mexican  grain  will  suffer 
a  considerable  M  when  the  roads  shall  be  con- 
^ructed  cm  the  declivity  of  the  Cordilleras,  and 
the  progress  of  agriculture  shall  be  favoured  by 
greater  commercial  freedom. 

The  Mexican  wheat  is  of  the  very  best  quality; 
aftd  it  may  be  compared  with  the  finest  Andalu- 
sian  grain.  It  is  superior  to  that  of  Monte  Video, 
which,  according  to  M.  Azara,  has  the  grain- 
smaller  by  one  half  than  the  Spanish  grain;  In 
Mexico  the  grain  is  very  large,  very  white,  and 
very  nutritive,  especially  in  farms  where  watering 
is  employed.  It  is  observed  that  the  wheat  of  the 
mountains  (trigo  de  Sierra)^  that  is  to  say,  that 
which  grows  at  very  great  elevations  on  the  ridge 
of  the  Cordillera,  has  its  grain  covered  with  a 
thicker  husk,  while  the  grain  of  the  temperate 
t^rions  abounds  in  glutinous  matter.  The  quality 
of  the  flour  depends  principally  on  the  proportion 
which  exists  between  the  gluten  and  stardi,  and 
it  appears  natural  that,  under  a  cUmate  fiivourabte 

*  Thst  ii  to  ssy,  fmn  lll7i.6i.  to  2/.  df.  4d  p.  3ai  lb. 
aToit4.    Tram^ 
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io  .0ie  T^getatipn  of  graoiipa,  thi  embryo  and  th6 
tdlnlar  redciiladioii*  of  the  albumcD  should  be-' 
oome  more  voluminpus.    .     / 

Iq  Mexico  grsdn  is  ynlh  difficulty  preserved  for 
more  than  two  or  thr^e  yeats,  especially  ia  the 
teinperate  climates,  ind  the  calstes  of  Ah  pbeao^ 
mfia^)n  have  ntyer  been  stifficiently  ^ttmd^  to. 
It  would  be  a^visf^k  to  e$tslbli&h  magaaiAes  itt 
Ac;  coldest  parts'  of  the  etnuHryV   .We  iiQd,  how- 
ever, a  prejudice  spread  through  several  part^  of 
Spanish  America,  t^at  t^c^  flour  of  thci  CorcUilj^ra 
does  not  preserve,  so  long  as  the  flour  of  the 
XJnited  States.    The  cause  of  this  jM-ejudice,  which 
has  been  of  particular  detriment  to  the  agriculture 
of  New  Gfokada^it  easily  to  bd  discovered.  .  The 
iiifrchants  who  inhabit  the  coasts  opposite  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  who  find  themselves  constrained 
by  commercial  prohibitions,  particularly  the  cqer* 
chants  of  Carthagena  for    exatnple,    have    the 
greatest,  interest  ill  mamtaining  a  connectiopr  with 
the  United  §tat«9.    The  custom-house  officers  art 
sometimes  indulgent  em>ugh  to  take  a  Jamaica 
vessel  for  a  vessel  of  the  United  States. 

Rye,  and  especially  barley^  resist  coM  better 
thanr  wheat.  They  are  cultivated  on  the  highest 
regions.  .  Barley  yields  abus(^ap!t  harvests  at 
heights  where  the  thermometer /rarely  keeps  up 

*  MIrbel  sur  laf  germiDatioo  des  gramin^.    Aunqki  itA 
Jdtaeum  d'His$,  Nat.  vol.  aii.  p.  147. 
I  l2 
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during  the  day  beyond  14  degrees*.  In  New 
California,  taking  the  term  of  the  harvests  of  13 
villages,  the  barley  produced  in  1791^  24,  and  itf 
1802, 18  fori. 

Oats  are  very  little  cultivated  m  MesdHo.  They 
are  even  very  seldom  seen  in  Spain/ where  the 
horses  are  fed  on  barley,  as  in  thi  times  of  thi 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  rye  and  barley  are 
seldom  attacked  by  a  disease  called  by  the  Mexi* 
cans  chaquistle^  which  frequently  destroys  the 
finest  wheat  harvests  when  the  spring  and  the 
beginning  of  the  summer  have  been  very  warm, 
and  when  storms  are  frequent.  It  is  generally  bt^ 
lieved  that  this  disease  is  occasioned  by  small  in- 
sects, which  fill  the  interior  of  the  stalk,  and  hnr- 
der  the  nutriHve  juicd  from  mounting  up  to  the 

A  plant  of  a  nutritive  root,  wHieh  belongs  ori^ 
giAally  46  America,  the^  potatoe  (solantiffi  tuberd^ 
^um)\  appears  to  have  been  introduced  mtb  Mcx* 
Ico  nearly  at  the  same  period  as  the^c^realia  of  tht 
<>ld  continent.  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  dedde 
whether  the  papas  (the  old  Peruvian  name  by 
which  potatoes  are  now  known  in  all  the  Spanish 
colonies)  came  t6  Mexico  ^long  with  the  schtnus 
moUet  of  Peru,  and  consequently  by  the  South 
Sea ;  or  whether  the  first  conquerors  brought  them 

*  dy""  of  Fahrnabeit.    Trans, 

t  Hernandez,  lib.  Hi.  q.  15.  p.  54. 
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from  thje  mouataim.of  New  Graiadau  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  thej  were  not  known 
in  the  time  of  Montezuma ;  and  this  £ict  is  the 
more  important,  because  it  is  one  of  those  in  which 
thet  history  of  the  migrations  of  a  plant  is  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  migrations  of  nations. 

The  predilections  manifested  by  certain  tribes 
for  the  cultivation  of  certain  plants,  indicates  most 
frequently  either  sua  identity  of  race,  or.  ancient 
communications  between  men  who  live  under 
diiferent  climates.  In  this  view  the  vegetables^ 
like  the  languages  and  physiognomy  of  nations, 
may  become  historical  monuments.  Not  merely 
pastoral  trfbes,  or  those  who  live  solely  on  the 
chase,  undertake  long  voyages,  instigated  by  aa 
unquiet  and  warlike  spirit ;  the  hordes  of  Ger- 
manic origin,  the  swarm  of  people  who  transported 
themselves  from  tb6  interior  of  Asia,  to  the  banks 
of  the  Bory^thenes  jmd  the  Danube,  and  the 
savages  of  Guayana,  afford  numerous  examples  of 
tribes,  who,  fixing  themselves  for  a  few  years, 
cultivate  small  pieces  of  ground,  on  which  they 
sow  the  grain  reaped  by  them  elsewhere,  and 
abandon  these  imperfect  cultivations  when  a  bad 
year,  or  any  other  accident,  disgusts  them  with  the 
situation.  It  is  thus  that  the  people  of  the  Mon- 
gol race  have  transported  themselves  from  the 
wall  which  separates  China  from  Tartary  to  the 
very  centre  of  Europe ;  and  it  is  thus  that,  from 
the  north  of  California  and  the  banks  of  the  Bio 
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Gila,  the  American  tribes  poured  cv«i  into  the 
southern  hemisphere.  We  everywhere  sec  tor* 
rents  of  wandering  and  warlike  hordes  pave  a  way 
{br  themselves  through  the  midst  of  peaceable  anil 
agricultural  nations.  Immoveable  as  the  shore, 
the  latter  collect  and  carefully  preserve  the  nutri- 
tive plants  and  domestic  animals  which  accompa- 
nied the  wandering  tribes  in  these  distant  courses. 
Frequently  the  cullivation  of  a  Bmsdl  number  of 
vegetables,  as  well  as  the  foreign  words  mingled 
with  languages  of  a  different  origin,  serve  to  point 
out  the  route  by  which  a  nation  has  passed  from 
bne  extremity  of  the  contintat  to  the  other. 
'  These  consideradons,  which  I  have  more  fully 
developed  in  my  Es^ay  on  the  Geography  of 
Plants,  are  sufficient  to  prove  how  important  it 
is  for  the  faistoiy  of  our  species  to  know  with  pre- 
dsion  how  far  the  primitive  dominion  of  certaiii 
vegetables  extended  before  the  spirit  of  coioniza« 
tion  among  the  l^urop  cans  collected  togethertiie 
productions  of  the  most  distanjt  climates.  If  the 
cerealia,  if  the  rice*  of  the  East  Indies,  were  un- 
known to  the  first  inhabitants  of  America,  on 
the  olhci  hand,  maize,  the  potatoe,  and  the  qui- 
noa,  were  neither  ciiltivated  in  Eastern  Asia,  nor 
in  the  islinds  of  the  South  6ea.    Maize  was  intro* 

*  What  is  the  wild  rice  of  whicli  Mackenzie  speaks«  a 
gratnen  which  does  not  grow  beyond  the  50*  of  latitude,  and 
on  which  the  natives  of  Canada  feed  duriDjg  winter  ?  Voyage 
ie  Mackenzie,  i.f.  156,      -  -  •  -  »   - 
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daced  into  Japan  by  thi&  Chineae^  who,  accoc^tng  * 
to  the  assertion  of  some  authors^  ought,  ta  have 
known  it  from  the  remotest  period*.    This  ^sser* 
tion,  if  it  was  founded,  would  throw  light  oa  the 
ancient  communications  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  between  the  inhalntants  of  the  two  conti- 
nents.    But  where  are  the  rmonumepts  which 
^  attest  4hat  maize  was  cuUivated  in  Ai^ia  b^orethe 
sixteenth  century?    According  to  the  learned  re- 
searches of  Father  Ga^ubilf,  it  appears  even  doubt 
.ful  whether,  a  dioussmd  years  before  that  periof^^ 
the.  Chinese  ever  vi^ted  the  western  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, as  was  advanced  by  a  justly  c^ld>i:ated  histo« 
mn,  M.  de  Guignes'.     We  persist  in  believing 
^at  the: maize  was  not  transported  from  the 
table-land  of  Tartary  to  that  of  Me^xiqo,  a^d  that 
it4S  equally  improbable  that,  before  the  discovery 
of  America  by  the  £|uropeans,  this  precious  gra^ 
men  was  transported  from  the  new  continent  into 
A3ia. 

The  potatoe  psieseAts  us  with  another  very  CU(- 
nous  i^oblem,  when  we  consider  it  in  a  historical 
point  of  view*  It  appesMrs  certs^n,  as  wie  bav^ 
already  advanced^  that  this  plants  of  which  thiC 

«  Thtt^ergt  Fkra  JapfmcUf  p.  S/.  The  maize  is  cslled  iq 
Jajpanese  Sfo  Kvw,  and  Toe  kibbi.  The  word  kuso  indicates 
a  herhaceoos  plants  and<  the  word  too  announces  an  exotic  pro* 
jduction. 

r  i  Astrononucal  MS.  <tf  the  Jesaits  pKeienred  in  the  Bwtau 
4ci  Lof^ituda  at  Paris. 
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culiivatiM  has  had  the  grdileM  inflxieiDice  bade 
progneft  of  popuktdoti  in  Europe,  was  not  luKMm 
in  Mexico  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniaids.     It 
\(M  cultivated  at  this  epoqua  in  Chili,  Peru,  Quito, 
in;  the  kingdom  of  New  Grenada,  on  all  the  Cor- 
diileira  of  the  Andes,  from  the  40^  df  soikth  lati* 
tude  to  the  50^  of  north  latitude.     It  is  supposed 
by  botanists  that  it  grows  spontaneously  in  the 
mountsdnous  part  of  Peru.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  learned  who  have  enquired  into  the  introduc- 
tion of  potatoes  into  Europe,  affirm  that  the  pota- 
toe  was  found  in  Virginia  by  the  first  settlers  sent 
there  by  Sir  Waher  Raleigh  In  1584.     Now  how 
can  we  conceive  that  a  plants,  said  to  belong  origi- 
nally to  the  southern  hemisphere,  was  found  under 
cultivation  at  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains, while  it  was  unknown  in  Mexico  and  the 
mountainous  and  temperate  regions  of  the  West 
Indies  ?     I»  it  probable  that  Peruvian  tribes  a^ay 
have  penetrated  northwards  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rapahannoc  in  Virgima;  or  have  potatoes  first 
come  from  north  to  south,  like  the  nations  wha 
from  the  7th  century  have  successively  appeared' 
on  the  table  land  of  Anahuac?    In  either  of  these 
hypotheses,  how  came  this  cultivation  not  to  be 
introduced  or  preserved  in  Mexico  ?    These  are 
questions  which  have  hitherto  been  very  little  agi- 
tated, but  which,  nevertheless,  deserve  to  fix  the 
attention  of  the  naturalist,  who,  in  embracing  at 
one  view  the  influence  of  man  on  nature,  and  the 
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re'^action  of  the  physical  world  on  man,  appears  to 
read  in  the  distribution  of  the  vegetables  the  hi* 
^tory  of  the  f}fst  migratbns  of  our  species. 

I  have  first  to  observe,  stating  here  only  what 
facts,  are  to  be  relied  on,  that  the  potatoe  is  not 
indigenous  m  Peru,  and  that  it  is  nowhere  to  be 
found  wild  in  the  pare  of  the  Cordilleras  situated 
under  the  tropics.  M.  Bonplaad  and  myself 
herborized  on  the  back  and  on  the  declivity  of 
the  Andes  from  the  5*  north,  to  the  12"  south; 
we  informed  ourselves  from  persons  who  have  ex- 
amined this  chain  of  colossal  mountains  as  far  a$ 
la  Pass  and  Oriiro,  and  we  are  certain  that  in  this 
vast  extent  of  ground  no  species  of  solanum  with- 
nutritive  root  vegetates*  spontaneously.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  places  not  very  accessible,  and  very 
cdd,  which  the  natives  call  Paramos  de  la^  Fapas^ 
(^desert  potatoe-f>lains);  but  thpse  denominations, 
of  which  it  is  diffieult  to  conjecture  the  origin,  by 
no  means  indicate  that  these  great  elevations  pro- 
duce the  plant  of  which  they  bear  the  name. 

Passing  further  southwards,  beyond  the  tropic, 
we  find  it,  according  to  Molina*,  in  all  the  fields 
of  Chili.  The  natives  distinguish  the  wild  potatoe, 
of  which  the  tubercles  are  small  and  somewhat  bit- 
ter, from  that  which  has  been  cultivated  for  a  long 
series  of  ages.  The  first  of  these  plants  bears  the 
name  of  maglia^  and  the  second  that  of  pogny. 

♦  Hist.  Nat.  du  Chili,  p.  102. 
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Another  species  of  solanum  is  also  c^uvatpd^n 
Chili,  which  belongs  to  the  same  ^oupe,  with 
pennated  and  not  prickly  leaves^  and  which  has  s^ 
very  sweet  root  .of  a  cylindrical  form.  This  is  the 
solanum  carij  which  is  stiU  unknown,  not  only  i^ 
Surope^  but  also  in  .Quito  and  Mexico.. 

We  might  ask  if  these  useful  plants  are  truly 
natives  of  Chili,  or  if,  from  the  effect  of  a  long 
cultivatioai,  they  have  become  wijd  ther^.  Ths 
same  question  has  been  put  to  the  vraydlers  who 
have  found  cerealia  growing  spontaneously  in  the 
mountains  of  India  and  Caucasus*  MM.  Ruiz 
and  Pavon,  whose  authority  is  of  so  gre^c  weighty 
affirm  that  they  found  the  potatoe  in  cultivated 
grounds,  in  cultisy  and  not  in  forests,  and  on  the 
xidges  of  the  mountains*  Hut  we  »re  to  cixscrwcp 
that  among  us  the  solanum  and  the  diffiereiit  kinds 
of  grain  do  not  propagate  of  themselves  in  a 
durable  manner,  when  the  birds  transport  the 
grains  Into  meadows  and  woods.  Whorever  these 
plants  appear  to  become  wild  under  our  eyes,  fyt 
from  multiplying  like  jthe  erig^on  Canadense^ 
the  Oenothera  biennis,  and  other  colonists  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  they  disappear  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time*  Are  not  the  maglia  of  Chili,  the 
grain  of  the  banks  of  the  Terek*,  and  the  wheat 
of  the  mountains  (hUUvheat)  of  Ooutan,  which 

*  Marickall  de  Biherstem^  sur  Us  bords  oedd.  de  la  met  Qu* 
fknne^  1798,  p.  65  azid  105. 
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M.  Banks ^  has  recently  madeknown, more  likely 
to  be  the  primitive  type  of  the  salanum  and  cuhi- 
rated  cerealia? 

It  IS  probable  that  from  the  mountains  of  ChiK 
the  cultivation  of  potatoes  gradually  advanced 
northwards  by  Peru  and  the  kingdom  of  Quito  to 
the  tableJand  of  Bogoia,  the  ancient  Cundina^ 
xnarca.  This  is  also  the  course  followed  by  the 
Incas  in  their  conquests.  We  can  easily  conceive  '• 
why  long  before  the  arrival  of  Aianco  Capac,  in 
those  remote  times  when  the  province  of  CoHao 
and  the  plains  of  Tlahuanacu  vvere  the  centre  of 
the  first  civilization  of  mankind  t,  the  migrations 
of  the  South  American  natidns  wouid  rather  be 
from  south  to  north  than  in  an  opposite  direction, 
^Everywhere  in  the  two  hemispheres  the  people  of 
the  mountains  have  manifested  a  desire  to  ap« 
proach  the  equator,  or,  at  least,  the  torrid  zone, 
which,  at  great  elevations,  affords  the  mildness  of 
climate  and  the  other  advantages  of  the  temperate 
zone.  Following  the  dirccrion  of  the  Cordilleras, 
either  from  the  banks  of  the  Gila  to  the  centre  of 
Me^dco,  or  from  Chili  to  the  beautiful  valiies  of 
<^ito,  the  natives  found  in  the  same  elevations, 
and  without  descending  towards  the  i^  lains,  a  more 
vigorous  vegetation,  less  premature  frosts,  and  less 
^abundance  of  tnow«    The  plains  of  Tiahuanacu 

^  BiU.  Britt.  1809,  n.  322.  p.  S6. 

t  FtcboCjeqi  d«  Uon,  c  10^^  Crarcilasso^  ill.  l. 
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(lat.  \T  lo'  south),  cpvered  with  ruins  of  an 
august  grandeur,  and  the  banks  of  the  lake  of 
Chucuito,  a  basin  which  resembles  a  small  interior 
sea,  are  the  Uimala  and  Thibet  of  South  America* 
These  men  und^ r  the  government  of  laws,  and 
collected  together  on  p.  soil  of  no  great  fertility, 
first  applied  themselves  to  agriculture.  From  this 
remarkable  plain,  situated  between  the  cities 
of  Cuzco  and  la  Paz,  descended  nunierpjDs  and 
powerful  tribes,  who  carried  their  arms,  language, 
and  arts  even  to  the  northern  hemisphere. 

The  vegetables,  which  were  the  object  of  the 
agriculture  of  the  Andes,  must  liave  b<$en  carried 
northwards  in  two  ways;  either  by  the  conquests 
of  the  Incas,  who  were  fpUowed  by  the  establish- 
ment of  Peruvian  colonies  in  the  ponquered  coun* 
tries,  or  by  the  slow  but  peaceable  cpmmunica* 
tions  which  always  take  place  between  neighbourr 
ing  nations.  The  sovereigns  of  Cuzco  did  not 
extend  their  conquests  beyond  the  river  of  Mayo 
(lat,  r  34'  north),  of  which  the  course  is  north 
from  the  town  of  Paste.  The  potatoes  which  the 
Spaniards  found  under  cultivation  among  the 
Muysca  tribes  in  the  kingdom  of  the  zaque  of 
Pogota  (lat.  4*^  6'  north),  could  only  have  been 
transported  there  from  Peru  by  means, of  the  re- 
lations which  are  gradually  established  even  among 
mountainous  tribes  separated  from  one  another  by 
deserts  covered  with  snow,  or.  ipipasaabJe  vallies. 
The  Cordilleras,  which   preserve  a    fbriaidable 
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height  from  Chili  to  thie  province  bf  Antloquia; 
fall  suddenly  near  the  sources  of  the  great  Bio 
Atracto.  Choco  slnd  Darien  present  merely  a 
groupe  of  hills  which,  in  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
are  only  a  few  hundred  toises  in  height.  The 
cultivation  of  the  potatoe  succeeds  well  in  die 
tropics  only  on  very  elevated  grounds  in  a  cold  and 
foggy  climate.  The '  Indian .  of  the  warm  k^cgions 
gives  the  preference  to  mai^,  the  m^oc,  and  ba« 
nana.  Besides  Choco,  Darien,  and  the  isthmus, 
covered  with  thick '  forests,  have  always  been  in^ 
habited  by  hordes  of  savages  and  Hunters^  enemies 
to  every  sort  of  cultivation..  We  are  not,  ther&- 
fore,  to  be  astonished  that  b.dth  physical  and  moral 
causes  have  prevented  the  potatoe  from  penetrating 
hdto  Mexico. 

We  know  not  a  singk  &c«  by  which  the  history 
of  South  America  is  connected  with  that  of  North 
America.  In  New  Spain,  as  we  have  already 
sevet^  times  obsei'ved^  the-^ux  of  ns^ions  viras 
from  north  to  soyth.  A  great  analogy  of  man- 
ners and  civilization  hs^s  been  thopght  to  be  per- 
ceived* between  the  Toultecs^  driven  by  a  pesti- 
lence from  the  table-land  of  Anahuac  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  12th  century,  and  the  Peruvians  under 
the  government  of  Manco  Capac.     It  might,   no 


*  I  have  (Jiscussed  this  curious  hypothesis  of  the  Chevalier 
Boturioi  in  mr  Memoir  on  the  first  inhabitants  of  America 
{Ueber  die  Urv6ker)y  Nate  Berlin  Monatschreft,  IQOG.  p.  205. 
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doubty  have  happened,  that  people  from  Aztlan^ 
advanced  beyond  the  isthmus  or  gulf  of  Panama  ;^ 
but  it  is  very  improbabk  that  by  migrations  from 
south  to  north  the  productions  of  Peru,  (^ito,; 
and  N^w  Grenada,  ever  passed  to  Mexico  and^ 
Canada. 

From  all  these  conslderatiotifs  it  follows  thftt  if 
the  colonists  sent  out  by  Raleigh  really  found  po-' 
tatoea  among  the  Indians  of  Virgihia^  ^e  call* 
hardly  refuse  our  assent  to  the  idea  that  tfai& 
pltot  was  originsdly  wild  in  sonltf  country  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  as  it  was  in  Chili.  The  \bA 
teresting  researches  canied  on  by  MM.  £eck^ 
man,  Banks^  and  Dryanda*^,  prove  that  vessel 
which  returned  from  the  bay  of  Albemlarle  m 
1586  first  carried  potatoes  into  Ireland,  and  that 
Thomas  Harriot^  more  cdebraied  as  a  mathema- 
tician than  as  a  havigator,  des£r9)^  this  nutritive 
root  by  the  name  of  cpenawk.  Gerard,  in  his 
Herbaly  published  in  1597^  callfr  it  Virginian  pa« 

*  Bechnamui  GriMetsniu  der  Ttutichtri  IxikiwirthcSaff, 
1806,  p:  28g.  Sir  ^nepk  MatMs  M&npt  to  ascertain  the  time 
of  the  introduciiM  rf  potakKSy  1808.  The  ik>tatoe  baftbeett 
cultivated  on  a  large  scale  in  Lancashire  siace  1 684  ;  in  Sik- 
ony  since  1717^  in  Scotland  since  1728;  and  in  Pruisia  sinoe 
1738.     Aufhot, 

It  is  believed  tbat  potatoes  have  only  been  cnkivated  em^ 
tensi vdy  in  Scotland  since  a  much  later  period  than  1728. 
The  opinion  generally  received  there  iS}  that  t^  cultivatuui 
began  with  the  rebellion  in  1745.    Tram* 
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taiat^,  or  norembega.  We  might  be  (empted  te 
believe  that  the  English  colonists  received  it  from 
Spanish  America.  Their  establishment  had  been 
in  existence  from  the  month  of  July,  1584»  The 
navigators  of  those  times  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
steeling  stndght  westwards  to  reach  the  coast  of 
North  America;  they  were  still  in  the  practice  of 
following  the  tract  indicated  by  Columbus,  aiMl 
profiting  by  the  trade  winds  of  the  torrid  zone* 
Thi^  passage  facitttated  communication  with  the 
West  India  islands,  which  were  the  centre  of  the 
Spanish  commerce,  £^  Francis  Drake,  who  had 
been  navigating  among  these  islands,  and  along 
the  coast  of  Terra  Firma,  put  in  at  Roanoke*,  ia 
Virginia.  It  appears  then  natural  enough  to  sup* 
pose,  that  the  English  themselves  brought  pot»» 
toes  from  South  America  or  from  Mexico  into 
Virginia.  At  the  time  when  they  were  brought 
from  Virginia  into  England  they  were  commoa 
both  in  Spain  and  Italy.  We  are  not  then  to  be 
astonished  that  a  production  which  had  past  from 
one.  continent  to  the  other  could  in  America  pass 
from  the  Spanish  to  the  English  colonies.  The 
very  name  by  which  Harriot  describes  the  pota« 
toe  seems  to  prove  its  Virginian  origin.  Were 
the  savages  to  have  a  word  for  a  foreign  plant, 

*  Roanoke  god  Albemarle>  wbei)e  Annidss  and  Barlow 
made  their  first  establiihmeot^  now  belong  to  the  state  of  North 
Carolina.  As  to  the  colony  of  iUleigh  consnU  UankalCjs 
Life  of  IVoikington,  vol.  i.  p.  (2. 
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isind   would  not  Harriot  have  known  ihe  name 
papa? 

The  plants  which  are  cultivated  in  the  liighest 
and  coldest  part  of  the  Andes  and  Mexican  Cor- 
dilleras are  the  potatoe,  the  tropaefot'um  esculent 
turn*,  and  the  cbenopodium  quinoa,  of  which  the 
grain  is  an  alhnetit  equally  agreeable  and  healthyi^ 
in  New  Spain  the  first  of  these  btcomes  ail  object 
of  cultivation,  of  so  much  gfeatdr  knportani^  from 
its  cKtent,  as  it  does  tiot  require  any  gre^thtftiddity 
ef  soiK  The  Mis»cans/  like  the  Peruvians^  can 
{^reserve  potatoes  for  whole  years  by  exposing  them 
CO  the  frost  and  drying  ihem  in  the  sun.  The  root, 
when  hardened  and  deprived  of  its  water,  is  called 
•chumi^  from  a  word  of  the  Quichua  language.  It 
•would  be  undoubtedly  very  useful  td  imitate  this 
preparation  in  Europe,  where  a  commencement  of 
genmnation  frequently  destroys  the  winter^s  provi-^ 
sioris)  but  it  would  be  Mill  of  greater  importance  to 
procure  the  grain  of  the  potatoes  cultivk^d  at  Quito 
and  on  the  plain  of  Santa  Fe<  I  have  seen  them  of 
a  spherical  form  of  more  than  three  decimetrest 
(from  twelve  to  thirteen  inches)  in  diMneter,  and 

*  This -new  species  of  nasturtmm,  akitf  to  the  trdpiedum 
pecegrinuna^  is  coltivate4  in  |he  provinces  of  Pop^jan  at|d 
Pas  to  on  table-lands  of  three  thousand  metres  of  absolute  ele- 
vation. It  will  be  described  in  a  wiM'k  to  be  published  by  M. 
Bonpland  and  myself,  under  the  title  of  Napa  genera  et  species 
plantar um  equinoctialium, 

1 3  Decimetres  =:  1 1.8  inches.! 
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of  a  mueVbetier  tafte  than  any  m  out  tantsntni^ 
We  know  tMtc«rtaih  herbaceous  pfemts  which 
have  bee*  Wfag  hraltiplied  from  the  roots  dege- 
lierate  in  the  end,  especially  when  the  bad  custonr 
is  fblkAved  of  cutting  the  ro6ta  into  several  pieces^; 
It  has  been  jiroved  by  ojrpericnce  in  serera!  parts^ 
of  Germany,  that,  of  sdl  the  potatoes;  those  iHtSch- 
^ow'from  the  seted  are  the-  hibst  savoury.    We^ 
may  ameliorate  A^  species  tiy  collecting  the  seed 
in  its  native  country,  and  by  clitfosingoh  the- 
GordlHera  of  the  Andes  the  vafcrietics  which  are 
most  retommendable  from  their  volnme  and  the 
savour  of  their  roots.     We  have  long  possessed  in 
Europe  a  potatoe  which  is  known  by  agricultural 
writers  uiider  trie  ilaihe  of  red  potatoe  of  Bedford- 
shire, and  of  tfrhich'  the  tubercfes'  weigh  more 
than  a  kilogramme  *;^  b^t  this  variety  (congl&mc*^ 
r^afed  potatoe)  is  of  an  insqpid  taste,  and  can 
almost  be  applifed  only  to  feed  cattle,  whfle  the 
papad  ebogotaf  which  contains  less  water,  it  very 
farinaceous,  contains  very  little  sugar,  and  is  of  an 
escti^emely  agreeable  taste. 

Amongst  the  great  number  of  usefiil  productions 
which  the  migrations  of  nations  and  distant  navi* 
gations  have  made  khown,  no  plant  dnce  the  dis* 
coyery  of  cerealia^  that  is  to  say  from  time  imme* 
morial,  has  had  so  decided  an  influence  on  the^ 
prosperity  of  mankind  as  the  potatoes    This  rool^ 

*a^lb.  avOird.    Trant. 
VOL.  II.  KK 
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according  to  the  calculations  of  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
c^n  maintain  nine  individuals  per  acre  of  ^368 
square  metres*.  It  has  become  common  in  New 
ZieavUnd  f*  in  Japan^  in  the  island  of  Java,  in  the 
Boutan^.andin  Bengal,  where,  accotdmg  to  the 
testimony  of  M«  Bockfbrd,  potatoes  are  considered 
as  pffat  useful  than  the  bread-fruit  tree  introduced 
at  Madras*  Their  cultivation  extends  from  the 
extxiemity  of  Africa  to  Labrador,  Iceland^  and 
Lapland.  It  is  a  very  interesting  spectacle  to  see 
a  plant  descended  from  the  mountains  under  the 
equator;  advance  to^pards  the  pole,  and  re&st 
better  than  the  cereal  gramina  all  the.colds  of  the 
aarth.' 

.  We  have  successively  examined  the  vegetable 
productions  which  ace  the  basis  of  the  food  of 
the  Mexican,  population,  the  banana y  the  maniac, 
ihcmaizey  and  the  cerwlia ;  and  we  have  endea- 
voured/tp  throwsome  interest  into  this  subject  b/ 
Gompmng  the  agriculture  of  the  equmoxial  re* 
gion^  with  that  of  the  temperate  climate  of  £u« 
rope,  .and  by  connecting  the  history  of  the  migra« 
tion  of  the  vegetables  with  the  events   which 

« It  bss  been  alreadj  observed  that  5368  iqoare  BDetuM  =: 
57,7^  square  feet,  and  that  an  acre  =:  43,560  square  feet. 
The  Scotch  acre,  which  is  probably  the  one  here  used  by  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  is  to  the  English  as  10,000  :  7869,  and  con« 
iaini  55^56  square  fast. 

t  John  Savage's  Aooount  of  New  Zealand^  1907,  p.  !•• 
Tram. 
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1)^^  brought  the  human' r^e  from  one  piatt  df 
the  globe  to  the  other.  Without  entering  into 
botanical  details;  which  would  be  fofe'gn  to  the 
principal  aim  of  this  wor*k,  we  shall  terminate  this 
Chapter  by  a  succmct  indication  of  the  other  aU- 
inentary  plants. wliich  are  culti\rated  in  Mexico. 

A  great  nunibdr:  of  these  plants  has  been  intro- 
duced since  the  1 6th  century.  The  infiabiiantsr 
of  western  Europe  have  deposited  in  America 
what  they  had  been  ;  receiving  for  two  thousand 
years  by  their  commdnicatiqas  with  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,*  by  the  irruption, of  the  hordes  df 
central  Asia,  by  the  conquests  of  the  Arabs,  by 
the  cru^adesi  and  by  the  navigations  of  the  Portu* 
guese.  AU  these  vegetable  treasures  accumulated 
m  an  extremity  of  the  old  continent  by  the  conti- 
nual flux  of  xiations  towards  the  west,  and,  pre- 
served uftder  the  happy  influence  of  a  perpetually 
increasing  civilization,*  have  become  almost  at  once 
the  inheritance  of  Mexico  arid  Peru.  We  see 
them  afterwards  augmented  by  the  productions  of 
America,  pass  farther  still  to  the  islands  of  the 
South  Sea,  and  to  the  establishaver^ts  which  a 
powerful  nation  bias  formed  on  the  cc^st  of  New 
Holland.  In  thiis  way  the  smallest  corner  of  the 
earth,  if  it  become  the  domain  of  European  colo^- 
jiists,  and  especially  If  it  abounds  wi'h  a  great  vsh 
riety  of  climates,  attests  the  activity  which  our 
^ecies  has  been  for  ceni^iries  displaying,  A 
colony  collects  in  a  small  space  every  thi'Hg  most 

K  K    2 
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raluable  whkh  wandering  man  has  discovered 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe. 

America  is  extrectdy  rich  in  vegetables  with 
nutritive  roots.  After  the  manioc  and  the  j^tfjr, 
or  potatoes,  there  are  none  more  useful  for  the 
subsiistence  of  the  common  peqple  than  the  oca 
{oxalis  tuberosa)y  the  batate,  and  the  igname.  The 
first  of  these  productions  only  grows  in  the  cold 
and  temperate  climates,  on  the  summit  and  de- 
clivity of  the  Cordilleras  J  and  the  two  others  be- 
long  to  the  warm  region  of  Mexico.  The  Spanish 
historians,  who  have  descrftied  the  discovery  of 
America,  confound  **  the  words^o^e^  and  baiafesj 
though  the  one  means  a  plant  of  the  groupe  of 
asparagus,  aod  the  other  a  convolvulus. 

The  igmme^  or  dioKorea  alata^  Ufce  the  banana, 
appears  proper  to  all  the  equinoxiai  regions  of  the 
globe.  The  account  of  the  voyage  of  Aloysto 
Cadamustof  informs  us  that  this  root  was  known 
hy  the  Arabs.  Its  American  name  00^  even  throw 
some  light  on  a  very  important  fact  m  the  history 
of  geographical  discoveries,  whidi  never  appears 
hitherto  to  have  fixed  the  attention  of  the  learned. 
Cadamusto  relates,  that  the  king  of  Portugal 
sent  in  1500  a  fleet  of  12  vessels  roimd  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  Calcutta,  under  die  command 

*  Gomara,  Ubro  iii.  c.  21 . 

f  Cadamuiti  navigtitio  ad  terras  (ncogmtat  (Gryncos  oib. 
Nov.  p.  47). 
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of  Pedro  Aliares.  This  admiral^  after  having  seen 
the  Cape  Verd  islands,  discovered  a  great  unknown 
iand^  which  he  took  for  a  coptineiit.  He  found 
there  naked  m^,  swarthy,  painted  red,  with  very 
long  hair,  who  plucked  out  their  beards,  pierced 
tbeH"  chins,  slept  in  hsunmocks,  and  were  entirely 
ij^pnuQt  of  the  use  of  meta^.  From  these  traits 
we  easily  recognize  (he  natives  of  America.  But 
what  re^d^rs  it  extremely  probable  that  Aliares 
either  landed  on  the  coast  of  Paria  or  on  that  of 
Guayan^i,  is^  that  he  said  he  found  in  cultivation 
there  a  species  c^  millet  (maize),  and  a  root  of 
which  bread  is  made,  and  whkh  bears  the  name  of 
igname.  Vespucci  had  ties^rd  the  same  word  three 
years  before  pronounced  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coast  of  Psiria*  The  Haitian  name  of  the  diosco^ 
rea  aktta  is  aves  or  ajts.  It  is  under  this  denomi- 
nation that  Columbus  describes  the  igname  ux  the 
s^ount  of  his  first  voyage  ;  and  it  is  also  that 
which  it  had  in  the  times  of  Garcilasso,  Acosta» 
and  Oviedo*,  who  have  very  well  indicated  the 
characters  by  which  the  aj^e$  are  distinguished 
from  batatas. 

The  first  roots  of  the  dioscorea  were  introduced 
into  Portugal  in  1696,  from  the  small  island  of  St. 
Thomas,  situated  nesur  the  coast  of  Africa,  almost 

*  CAristophori  Columbi  uavigatio,  c.  Ixxxix.  Comentarios 
Rentes,  t.  i.  p.  278.  Historia  natural  de  Indias,  p.  242.  OviedOf 
iibro  vii.  c.  3. 
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under  the  equator  *.  A  vessel  which  brought 
slaves  to  Lisrbon  had  embarked  these  ignames  to 
serve  for  food  to  the  negroes  in  their  passage. 
From  similar  •  circumstances  several  alimentary 
.  plants  of  Guinea  have  been  introduced  into  the 
West  Indies,  They  have  been  carefully  propa- 
gated for  tlie  sake  of  furnishing  the  slaves  with  ^ 
diet  to  which  they  hsve  been  accustomed  in  their 
native  country.  It  is  observed  that  the  melan-* 
choly  of  these  unfortunate  beings -diminishes  sensi<» 
biy  when  they  discover  the  plants  familiar  to  thenj 
in  their  infancy. 

In  the  vrarm  regions  of  the  Spanish  colonies  tht 
inhabitants  distinguish  the  aT€  from  the  Tiamas  of 
Guinea.  The  latter  came  from  the  coast  of  Afri- 
ea  to  the  West  Indies,  and  the  name  of  tgname 
has  gradually  prevailed  there  over  ajce.  These 
two  plants  are  only,  perhaps,  varieties  of  the  dios- 
corea  alata,  although  Brown  has  endeavoured  to 
elevate  ih'im  to  the  rank  of  species,  forgetting  that 
the  form  of  the  leaves  oi  ibit  ignamei  undergoes  a 
singular  ci.ange  by  cultivation,  „We  have  no- 
where discovered  the  plant  called  by  Linnseus  d, 
sativa  t;  neither  does'it  exist  in  the  islands  of^  th? 

♦  Clusii  Rariorum  Planiarum  Hiet,  lib.  iv.  p.  Ixxvii. 

t  Thunberg,  however,  affirms,  that  he  saw  it  cultivated  ia 
Japan.  There  exists  a  great  confusiou  in  the  dioscorean  ge« 
nus,  and  it  is  to  be  desired  that  a  monograpfay  of  it  should  ba 
inade.    W^  brought  with  us  a  great  number  of  new  speciesy 
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*Soath  Sea,  where  the  root  of  the  d.  alata,  mixed 
jidth  the  white  of  cocoa-nuts  and  the  pulp  of  the 
banana,  is  the  favourite  dish  of  the  Otah^itans^ 
The  root  of  the  igname  acquires  an  enormous  vo- 
lume, when  it  grows  in  a  fertile  soil.  In  the 
valley  of  Aragua,  in  the  province  of  Caraccas,  we 
have  seen  it  w^h  from  ^5  to  30  kilogrammes  ^. 

The  batates  go  in  Peru  by  the  name  of  apichUj 
and  in  Mexico  by  that  of  camotes,  which  U  a  cor-> 
f ttption  of  the  Aztec  word  cacamotic  t.  Several 
yaurieties  arc  cultivated  with  white  and  ydlow  roots; 
those  of  Queretaro,  which  grow  in  a  climate  ana-i 
logons  to  that  of  Andalusia,  are  the  most  in  rto* 
quest.  I  doubt  very  much  if  (these  batates  were 
ever  found  wild  by  the  Spanish  navigators,  though 
it  has  been  .advanced  by  Clusius.  I  have  seen 
under  cultivation  in  thecolonies,besides  the  corwol" 
*tmltis  batatas^  the  c.  platanifolius  of  Vahl ;  nd  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  these  two  plants,  the 
umara  of  Tahiti  (c.  chrysorrhizus  of  Solander|), 
and  the  c.  edulis  of  Thunberg,  which  the  Portu« 
guese  introduced  into  Japan,  are  varieties  become 
fconstant,  and  descend  from  the  same  species,  k 
would  be  so  much  the  more  interesting  to  know 

which  are  partly  described  in  the  Sfecie^  Phntarum,  publiibed 
l)y  M.  WiUdenow,  T.  i.  P.  i.  p.  79^-79^* 

♦  From  55  to  661b.  avoird.    Trans^ 
^   f  The  cacamotic-tlanoqvilonif  or  eaxtlatlapan,  represented 
jpn  Hernandez^  c,  liv.  appears  to-be  the  convolvulus  jalapa. 

J  Farster  Plaritce  EiOilentct,  p.  56, 
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whether  the  batates  cukivsited  in  Peru,  iuid  fbo^e 
which  Cook  found  ift  Easter  Island  (ile  de  Pftques), 
are  the  same,  ^  from  the  position  of  that  island 
and  the  monuitients  which  have  been  th^e  disco- 
Vered,  several  of  the  learned  have  been  led  to  su«« 
pect  the  existence  of  ancient  communicadons  be^ 
tween  the  Peruvians  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  discovered  by  Roggeween* 

Oomara  relates  that  Columbus^  after  bis  retura 
to  Spain,  when  he  first  made  his  s^earance  bef^e 
Queen  Isabella,  brought  to  her  grains  of  maize, 
igname  roots,  and  batates.  Hence  the  cultivation 
ei  the  last  of  these  must  have  been  already  com* 
mon  in  the  southern  part  of  Spain  towards  the 
middle  of  the  Kith  century.  In  1591  they  were 
even  sold  in  the  market  of  London  *.  It  is  gene* 
rally  believed  that  the  celebrated  Draike,  or  Sk 
John  Hawkins,  made  them  known  in  England, 
where  they  were  long  thought  to  be  endowed  with 
the  mysterious  properties  for  which  the  Greeks 
recommended  the  onions  of  Megara.  The  culti^ 
vation  of  batates  succeeds  very  well  in  the  south 
of  France.  It  requires  less  heat  than  the  %name, 
which,  otherwise,  on  account  of  the  enormous 
mass  of  nutritive  matter  furnished  by  its  roots, 
would  be  much  preferable  to  the  potatoe,if  it  coidd 
be  successfully  cultivated  in  countries  of  which  the 
mean  temperature  is  under  18  centigrade  degreesf- 

♦  Clusiui/ni.  c.  51.  f  64*"  of  Fahrenheit.    7'w*, 
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,  We  nmst  also  reckon  among  the  usefbl  plants 
pyoper  to  Mexiqo  the  cacomitCi  or  ocelosochitl^  a 
species  of  tigridia^  of  which  the  root  yielded  a  nu- 
tritive flour  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of 
Mexico )  the  numerous  varieties  of  love  apples^  or 
tomatl  {solanum  lycopersicum)^  which  was  for- 
merly sown  along  with  maise )  the  ^Tth-i»stachio^ 
or  mam  *  (arachii  hypogea)i  of  which  the  root  is 
concealed  in  the  earthy  and  which  appesu^s  to  have 
epdsted  in  Cochil^  China  t  long  before  the  disavi 
very  of  America ;  lastly^  the  different  species  o£ 
pimento  (capsicum  baccatum^  c.  annuum)  and  c» 
frutescens),  called  by  the  Mexicons  chilliy  and  the 
Peruvians  uchuy  o£  which  the  fruit  is  as  indi^n- 
sably  necessary  to  the  natives  as  salt  to  the  whites. 
The  Spaniards  call  pimento  cAi/«  or  a.vi  (ahi); 
The  first  word  is  derived  fropi  quaufi^chiili,  the 
3econd  is  a  Haitian  trord  that  we  miut  not  con* 
^und  ^th  /7j*e^  which,  as  we  have  alrtady  ob- 
served^  designates  the  dioscorea  alata. 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  cultivated 
in  any  part  pf  the  Spanish  colonies  the  topinam* 
hours  {helianthus  tuberoBus)^  which^  according  to 
M.  Correa,  are  not  even  to  beiound  in  the  Bra^rils, 


♦  The  word  mani,  like  the  giiMttest  part  of  those  given  b^ 
the  Spanish  colonists  to  the  plants  tinder  coltivation^  is  taken 
from  t)ie  language  ofHaiti^  which  is  now  a  dead  language. 
In  Peru  the  arachis  was  called  inchic, 

t  LoUreiro  Flora  Cochkchimntis,  p.  522* 
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though  in  all  our  works  on  botany  they  are  said 
CO  be  natives  of  the  country  of  the  Brasilian  Topi-' 
Hambas,  The  chimalaiij  or  sun  with  large  flowers 
(Jhelianthus  annuus),  came  from  Peru  to  New 
Spain.  It  was  formerly  sown  in  several  parts  of 
Spanish  America,  not  only  to  extract  oil  from  its 
seed,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  roasting  it  and  mak« 
ing  it  into  a  very  nutritive  bread. 

Rice  (oryza  sariva"!  was  uiiknowii  to  the  people 
of  the  new  continent,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands.  Whenever  the  old  histo- 
rians use  the  expression  small  Peruvian  rice  [arrox 
pequtno^j  they  mean  the  chenopodium  guinoap 
which  I  found  very  common  in  Peru  ar)d  the  beau* 
tiful  valley  of  Bogota.  The  cultivation  of  rice, 
introduced  by  the  Arabs  into  Europe  *,  and  by  the 
Spaniards  into  America,  is  of  very  lictle  importance 
in  New  Spain.  The  great  drought  which  prevail* 
in  the  interior  of  the  country  seems  hostile  to  its 
cultivation.  At  Mexico  they  are  not  agreed  as  tc 
the  utility  with  which  the  introduction  of  the 
mountain  rice  might  be  attended,  which  is  con^- 
^on  to  China,  Japan,  and  known  to  all  the  Spa- 
niards who  have  lived  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  It 
js  certain  that  the  mountain  rice,  so  much  extolled 
pi  Iat^9  only  grows  on  the  slopes  of  hills,  which 

*  The  Greeks  knew  rice^  but  did  not  cultivate  it.  Aristo* 
bulusapud  Strab.  Ub»  X7.,  pag.  Casaub,  1014 — Thcophr.  lib. 
iv.  c.  5;^Dio$cor, lib. ii.  c.  ll^,  pag.  Sarac.  127« 
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pre  watered  ekher  by  natural  torrents  or  by  canals 
of  irrigation  *  cut  at  very  great  elevations.  ()b 
the  coast  of  Mexico,  especially  to  the  south-east 
of  Vera  Cruz,  in  the  fertile  and  inar.^hy  grounds 
situated  between  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Alvarado 
and  Goasacualco,  the  cultivation  of  the  common 
rice  may  one  day  become  as  important  as  it  has 
long  teen  for  the  province  of  Guayaqui',  for 
Louisiana,  and  the  souths  n  part  of  the  -United 
States,' 

It  is  so  much  the  more  to  be  desired  that  thij 
branch  of  agriculture  should  be  followed  with 
ardout,  as  from  the  great  drouglits  and  prematura 
frosts  the  grain  and  maize  harvests  frequently 
iail  in  the  mountainous  region,  and  the  Mexican 
people  suffer  periodically  from  the  fatal  effects  of  a 
general  famine.  The  rice  contains  a  great  dealof 
alimentary  substatice  in  a  very  small  volume,  in 
Bengal,  where  40  kilogrammes  may  be  purchased 
for  three  francs  t>  the  daily  consumption  of  a 
family  of  five  individuals  consists  of  two  kilo- 
grammes of  rice,  two  of  pease  |,  and  two  ounces 

*  Crescit  otyza  Japonica  in  coUibus  et  montibus  ariificio 
iingvlari*  Thunberg,  Flora  Jafon,  ^,\^7,  M.  Titziog^  who 
lived  ioog  in  Japan,  and  who  is  preparing  an  interesting  de- 
scription of  bis  travels,  also  affirms  that  the  mountain  rice  is 
watered^  but  that  it  requires  less  water  than  the  rice  of  the 
nlains.  . 

^   t  88lb.  avoird.  far  2s.  64.     Trans. 

X  4^  lb.  rice  and  4jilb.  pease.  Trwi^^^ 
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pf  sak  *.     The  frugality  of  the  indigeaous  Aztec 
is  almo&t  equal  ta  that  of  the  Hindoo ;  and  the  fre- 
quent scarcities  in  Mexico  might  be  avoided  by 
multiplying  the  objects  of  cultivadoi^  and  direct- 
ing the  industry  to  vegetable  productions  easier  to 
be  preserved  and  transported  than  maize  and  fa- 
rinaceous roots.   BesideSi  and  I  advance  this  with- 
out encroaching  on  the  famous  problem  of  the 
population  of  Chinas  ic  does  not  appear  doubtful 
that  ground  cultivated  with  rice  maintains  a  much 
greater  nuii^r  of  families  than  the  same  extent 
under  wheat  cultivation*     At  Louisiana,  in  the 
basin  of  the  Mississippi  f,  they  compute  that  an 
acre  of  land  commonly  produces  in  rice  18  barrels, 
in  wheat  and  oats  8,  in  nwze  20,  and  in  poiatoes 
S6.    In  Virginia  they  reckon,  accordiAg  to  M. 
Blodget,  that  an  acre  yields  frpm  SO  to  30  busheU- 
of  rice,  while  wheat  only  yields  from,  IS  to  16.    I 
am  aware,  that  in  Europe  rice  grounds  are  consi- 
dered very  pernicious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  the  long  experience  of  eastern  Asia 
seems  to  prove  that  the  effect  is  not  the  same  in 
every  climate.     However  this  may  be,  there  is 
little  room  to  feai*  that  the  irrigation  of  the  rice 
grounds  will  add  to  the  insalubrity  of  a  country 
already  filled  with  marshes  and  paktwiera  (rhizoi- 

*  Bockford'i  Indian  RecrtatUms,     Calcutta,  \907,  p.  IS. 
t  MS.  note  on  the  valm  of  land  in  LmsUina,  commtuiic^ted 
to  Qfe  by  Gentral  Wilkinson. 
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phora  mangle),  which  forms  a  true  delta  between 
the  rivers  Alvarado,  San  Juan,  and  Goasacualco. 
.  The  Mexicans  now  possess  all  the  garden- 
stuffs  and  fruit-trees  of  Europe,  It  is  not  easy 
to  indicate  which  of  the  former  existed  in  the 
new  continent  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniardd. 
The  sanie  uncertainty  prevails  among  botanists  as 
to  the  species  of  turnips,  salads,  and  cabbage  cu!* 
tivated  by  the  Orceks  and  Romans.  We  know 
with  certainty  that  the  Americans  were  alwap  ac- 
quainted with  onions  (in  Mexican  .vonacafl)^ 
haricots  (in  Mexican,  atfacotUj  m  the  Peruvian  or 
Quichua  language  parutu)^  gourds,  {in  Peruvian 
eapallu},  and  several  varieties  of  cicer.  Cortez  *, 
speaking  of  the  eatables  which  were  daily  sold  fn 
the  market  of  the  ancient  Tenochtitkm,  expressly 
says,  that  every  kind  of  gardcn^^stuff  (legume)  was 
to  be  found  Acre,  particularly  onions,  leeks,  gar- 
Kc,  garden  and  water-cresses  [mastuerzoy  berro)^ 
borrage,  sorrel,  and  artichokes  (cardo  y  tagarni- 
nas).  It  appears  that  no  species  of  cabbage  or 
turnip  fbrassica  et  raphanus)  was  cultivated  in 
America,  although  the  indigenous  are  very  fond 

-  *  Lorensaaa)  p.  109  ;-(7«rcs^#»,  p.  278'aEicl  d3(> ;  Aeos^ 
4a,  p.  245.  Onions  were  unknown  in  Peru,  and  the  cko- 
ch&g  6f  Amerioa  were  not  the  gafav^naos  (oteer  arietintiai). 
I  kno»w  not  whether  the  fiunoui  frisoHtos  of  Vera  Gniz, 
which  have  become  an  objiM  of  eiiportation,  descend  from  a 
pkastfdws  of  Spain,  or  whether  they  are  a  variety  of  the  Mexi-^ 
can  ayacotli. 
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of  dressed  kerbs.    They  mixed  together  all  sorts 
of  leaves,  and  even  flowers,^  and  they  called  thisi; 
dish  iraca.     It  appears  that  the  Mexicans   had' 
originally  no  pea.^e ;  and  this  fact  is  so  much  the 
more  ramarkabhf,  as  our  pisam  sativum  i$  beiieved 
to  grow  wild  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America *rf 
In  general,  if  we  consider  the  garden-»stuffs  of  the 
Aztecs,  and  the  great' number  of  farinaceous  roots' 
cultivated  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  we  see  that  Ame^ 
rica  was  by  no  means  so  poor  in  alimentary  plants 
as  has  been  advanced  by  some  kained  men  from  a 
&lse spirit  of  systemy  who  were -only  acquainted 
with  the  new  world  through  the  works  of  Herrera 
and  Solis.    The  degree  of  civilization  of  a  people 
has  no  relation  with   the  variety  of  productions 
which  are  the  objects  of  its  agriculture  or  garden^ 
ing.    This  variety  is  greater  or  less  as  the  commu^ 
nications  between  remote  regions  have  been  more 
or  less  frequent^  or  as  nations  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  human  race  in  very  distant  periods  have 
been  in  a  situation  of  greater  or  less  insulation* 
We  must  not  be  astonished  at  not  finding  among^ 
the  Mexicans  of  the   I6th.centufy  the  vegetable 
stores  now  contained  in  our  gardens.    The  Greeks 
and  Romans  even  neither  knew  spinach  aor  cauli- 

•  *  In  the  Qaeen  €lmrlotte  Islands,  and  in^Norfblk  or  Tchin- 
kitan^  Bay.— Fciyi^ge  de  Marchand,  torn.  i.  p;  226  aod'3§0. 
Were  these  pease  not  sown  there  by  some  European  naviga^ 
tor>  We  know  thai  cabbages  have  lately  become  wiki  in^ 
New  2^ea2and« 
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flowers,  nor  scorzoneras,  nor  artichokes,  nor  a 
great  number  of  other  kitcfaoi  vcgetabks. 

The  ceniral  table-hnd    of  Nev  Spaia  pro* 
duces  J  in  the  greatest  abundance  cherries^  prunes^ 
peaches,   apricots,  figs,  grapes,  melons,   ^pples^ 
and  pears.     In  the  environs  of  Mexico,  the  vil- 
lages of  6an  Augustin  de  las  Cuevas  and  Tacubaya, 
the.  famous  garden  of  the  ccHivent  of  Garmeliter^ 
at  San  Angel,  and  that  of  the  family  of  Fagos^, 
at  Tanepantla,  yield  in  the  months  of  June,  July, 
'  and  August  an  immense  quantity  of  iruit,  for  the 
mostipait  of  an  exquisite  taste^^althougfa  die  tree$ 
are  in'  ^neral  very  ill  taken  care  of.    The  travdl^ 
is  astonished  to  see  in  Mexico,  Peru,  and  New^ 
Grenada,  the  tab(^es  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants 
loaded  at  once  with  the  fruits  of  temperate  Europe 
ananas  *,  different  species  of  passiflora  and  tacw- 
nia,  sapotes,  mameis,  goyavas,  anonas,  chilimoyat, 
and  other  valuable  productions  of  the  torrid  zone. 
This  variety  of  fruits  is  to  be  found  in  almost  all 
the  country  from  Guatimala  to  New  California. 
In  studying  the  history  of  the  conquest,  we  adnure 

•  The  Spaniards^  in  thait  first  navigations,  were  in  the  cus- 
tom of  embarkiog  ananas,  which,  when  the  passage  was  shorty 
.wer#  eaten  in  Spain.  They  were  presented  to  Charles  the 
Fifth,  who  thought  the  fruit  very  heautifnj,  but  would  not 
taste  them«  We  found  the  anana  growing  wild,  and  of  the 
most  exquisite  flarour,  at  the  foot  of  the  great  mountain  of 
Duida,  on  the  banks  of  the  Alto  Orinoco.  The  seed  does  not 
always  miicarty*  In  1594  the  ananas  was  cultivated  in  China, 
w^eie  it  had  oome  from  Peru.-— J^ircAfr  China  illuiirata^ 
p.  IBS, 
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tbeextr^cdtiiwy  rapidity  vkh  which  the  SpaBtirds 
of  the  IGtfai  i»itiiry  spread  the  coithration  of  the 
fiaropeioi^  vegetables  along  the  ridge  of  the  Cordil- 
leras, frgatioDe  extreiaiCf  of  the  continent  to  th« 
ptbrr.  The  ecclesiastics,  and  especially  the  religi^ 
4)U6  oiksiosmriesy  contributed  gixatl  jto  the  rapidhy 
pf  tfab  progress.  The  gaa:dem  of  the  contaits  and  of 
^he  secular  priests  were  so  many  nurseries,  fann 
(Whkh  the  rscfntiyimported  vegetables  werediSu^ 
,cd  ojvcr  the  country.  The  conguisiad^^  even,  allitf 
^hom  ve  ou^t  by  no  means  to  r^egarA  as  wartiice 
faarbaritins,  addicted  ^emsielvesin  their  otd  age  16 
u^  raral  life;  These  simple  men,  surrounded  by 
Indians,  oft  vhose  ianguage  they  Mrere  ignoraiH:, 
cultivated  in  preference,  as  if  to  console  thera  in 
<dieir  solitude,  the  plants  which  recalled  to  them 
tile  plains  of  Estramadura  and  the  Casttlles.  llie 
/Bpoqua  at  wjiidi  an  European  fruit  ripsned  for  the 
first  time  was  distinguished  by  a  family  festnraL 
It  is  impossible  to  read  mthout  bejng  warmly 
a&cted  whvt  is  related  by  the  inca  Car^lasso  as  to 
the  asanaor  of  lisriag  of  these  first  colonists.  He 
relates,  with  an  exquisite  iiaivet^,  how  his  &ther, 
,tbe  valorous  Andres  de  iu  Vega^  coUecbod  togedier 
all  his  old  companions  in  arras  to  sKare  witfi  them 
three  asparaguses,  the  first  which  ever  grew  on  the 
table4and  of  Cuzco. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniardi^  MeaEJco  and 
Ae  Cordilleras  of  SondiAinerioa  produced  serscal 
•fnsfts,  which  bear  great  analogy  to  those  pf  the 
temperate   climates  of  the  old  contment.*   The 
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physiognomy  of  vegetables  bears  alwaysa  great  mu- 
tual resemblance  where  the  temperature  and  humi- 
dity are  the  same.  The  mountainous  part  of  South 
America  has  a  cherry  (padiis  capuli),  nut,  stpple, 
mulberry,  strawberry,  rubus,  and  gooseberry, 
which  are  peculiar  to  it,  and  which  will  be  made 
known  by  M.  Bonpland  and  myself  in  the  botani* 
cal  part  of  our  travels.  Coi  tez  relates  that  he  s^w, 
on  his  arrival  at  Mexico,  besides  the  indigenous 
cherries,  which  are  very  acid,  prunes,  ciruelas. 
He  adds,  that  they  entirely  resemble  those  of  Spainu 
1  doubt  the  existence  of  these  Mexican  prunes, 
although  the  Abbe  Clavigero  also  mentions  thera. 
Perhaps  the  first  Spaniards  took  the  fruit  of  the 
spondias^  which  is  a  drupa  ovoide,  for  Europeaa 
prunes. 

Although  the  western  coast  of  New  Spain  be 
washed  by  the  Great  Ocean,  and  although  Men- 
daria,  Gaetano,  Quiros>,  and  other  Spanish  navi-- 
gators  were  the  first  who  visited  the  islands  situated 
between  America  and  Asia,  the  most  useful  pro- 
ductions of  these  countries,  the  bread-fruit,  the 
flax  of  New  Zealand  (phormium  tenax),  and  the 
sugar-cane  of  Otabeite,  remained  unknown  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Mexico.  The^e  vegetables,  after 
travelling  round  the  globe,  will  reach  them  gradu. 
ally  from  the  West  India  islands.  They  were  Idt 
by  Captain  Bligh  at  Jamaica,  and  tliey  have  pro* 
pagated  rapidly  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  Trinidad, 
and  on  the  coast  of  Caraccas.    The  bread-fruit 

'     VdL.  II.  L  X- 
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(artocarpus  incisa),  of  which  I  have  seen  consider- 
able plantation  in  Spanish  Guayana,  would  vege- 
tate vigorously  on  the  humid  and  warm  coasts  of 
Tabasco,  Tustla,  and  San  Bias.  It  is  very  impro- 
bable that  this  cultivation  will  ever  supersede 
among  the  natives  that  of  bananas,  which,  on  the 
same  extent  of  ground,  furnish  more  nutritive 
substance.  It  is  true  that  the  artocarpus,  for  eight 
months  in  the  year,  is  continually  loaded  with 
fruits,  and  that  three  trees  are  sufficient  to  nourish 
an  adult  individual*.  But  an  arpent,  or  demi 
hectare  of  ground,  can  only  contain  from  S5  to 
49  bread-fruit  trees  t ;  for  when  they  are  planted 
too  near  one  another,  and  when  their  roots  meet, 
they  do  not  bear  so  great  a  quantity  of  fruit. 

The  extreme  slowness  of  the  passage  from  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  Mariana  to  Acapulco,  and 
the  necessity  in  which  theManilla  galeons  arc  under 
of  ascending  to  higher  latitudes  to  get  the  north- west 
winds,  render  the  introduction  of  vegetables  from 
oriental  Asia  extremely  difficult.  Hence,  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Mexico  we  find  no  plant  of  China  or  the 
Philippine  Islands,  except  the  tripha.va  aurantiola 
(luno)na  tri/biiafaj,^n  elegant  shrub,  of  which  the 
fruits  are  dressed,  and  which,  according  to  Loure- 
iro,  is  identical  with  the  citrus  trifoliata,  or  kara- 

*  Georg  Forsier  vom  Brodbaume^  J  784,  s.  xxiii. 

f  See  what  has  been  already  said  on  the  cotaparatire  pro^ 
duce  of  banapa,  wheat,  and  potatoes,  in  a  preoediog  part  of 
thi»>  chapter, 
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tats-banna  of  Kampfer.     As  to  the  orange   and 
citron  trees,  which  in  the  south  of  Europe  support, 
without  any    bad  consequences,  a  cold  for  five 
or  six  days  below  0  *,  they  are   now  cultivated 
throughout  all  New  Spain,  even  on  the  central 
table-land.     It  has  frequently  been  discussed,  if 
these  trees  existed  in  the  Spanish  colonies  before 
the  discovery  of  America,  or  if  they  were  intro- 
duced by  the  Europeans  from  the  Canary  Islands, 
the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  or  the  coast  of  Africa. 
It  is  certain  that  there  is  an  orange-tree^  of  a  small 
and  bitter  fruit,  and  a  very  prickly  citron,  yielding 
a  green,  rouad  fruit,  with  a  singularly  oily  bark, 
which  is  frequently  hardly  of  the  size  of  a  large 
nut,  growing  wild  in  the  island  of  Cuba  and  on 
the  coast  of  Terra  Firma.     But  notwithstanding 
all  my  researches,  I  could  never  discover  a  single 
individual  in  the  interior  of  the  forests  of  Guaya- 
na,  between  the  Orinoco,  the  Gassiquiare,  and 
the  frontiers  of  Brazil.     Perhaps  the  small  green 
citron  (limoncito  verde)   was  smciently  cultivated 
hy  -the  natives ;  and  perhaps  it  has  only  grown 
wild  when  the  population,  and  consequently  the 
extent  of  cultivated  territoiy,  were  most  consider- 
.able.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  only  the  citron- 
tree,  with  lar-ge  yellow  iryxxt  (limon  sulUJ^zad 
'  the  sweet  orange,   were  introduced  by  the  Por- 
tugueze  and    Spaniards  f.    We  only  saw  them 

*  32''  of  Fahrenheit.      Trons.        f  Qyiedoi  lib.  viii.  c.  l. 
LL  ^2 
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on  the, banks  of  the  Orinoco,  where  the  Jesuits  had 
established  theii  missions.  The  orange,  on  the 
discovery  of  America,  had  only  existed  for  a  few 
centuries  even  in  Europe.  If  there  had  been 
any  ancient  communication  between  the  new 
continent  and  the  ^islands  of  the  South  Sea,  the 
true  citrus  aurantium  might  have  arrived  in  Peru 
or  Mexico  by  the  way  of  the  west ;  for  this  tree 
was  found  by  M.  Forster  in  the  Hebrides  islands^ 
where  it  was  seen  by  C^iros  long  before  him*. 

The  great  analogy  between  the  climate  of  the 
table  land  of  New  Spain  and  that  of  Italy,  Greece, 
and  the  south  of  France,  ought  to  invite  the  Mexi- 
cans to  the  cuhivation  of  the  olive.  This  cultiva- 
tion  was  successfully  attempted  at  the  beginning  of 
the  conquest,  but  the  government,  from  an  unjust 
policy,  far  from  favouring,  endeavoured  rather 
indirectly  to  frustrate  it.  As  fiir  as  I  know  there 
exists  no  formal  prohibition;  but  the  colonists  have 
never  ventured  on  a  branch  of  nadonal  industry 
which  would  have  immediately  excited  the  jealousy 
of  the  mother  country.  The  court  of  Madrid  has 
alw  ays  seen  with  an  unfavQurable  eye  the  cultiva- 

*  Plantce  escuientat  Insularum  austraUum,  p.  35.  The  com- 
mon orange  of  the  South  Sea  U  the  citras  decuroana.  The 
garcinia  maagostana,  of  which  the  innumerable  varieties  are 
cultivated  with  so  much  care  in  the  East  ladies  and  in  the 
Archipelago  of  the  Asiatic  Seas,  is  very  much  diffused  withm 
these  ten  years  in  the  West  India  islands.  It  did  not  exist, 
however,  in  my  time  ia  Mexico. 
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tion  of  the  olive  and  the  mulberry,  hemp,  flax, 
and  the  vine,  in  the  new  continent :  and  if  the  ^ 
commerce  of  wines  and  indigenous  oils  has  been 
tolerated  in  Peru  and  Chili,  it  is  only  because 
those  colonies,  situated  beyond  CapeHom,  are  fre- 
quently ill  provisioned  from  Europei  and  the 
effect  of  vexatious  measures  is  dreaded  in  provinces 
so  remote.  A  system  of  the  most  odious  prohibi- 
tions has  been  obstinately  followed  in  all  the  colo* 
nies  of  which  the  coast  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  During  my  stay  at  Mexico  the  viceroy 
received  orders  from  the  court  to  pull  up  the  vines 
(arancar  las  cepas)  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
Mexico,  because  the  merchants  of  Cadiz  com- 
plained of  a  diminution  in  the  consumption  of 
Spanish  wines.  Happily  this  order,  like  many 
others  given  by  tlie  ministers,  was  never  execute:!. 
It  was  judged  that,  notwithstanding  the  extreme 
patience  of  the  Mexican  people,  it  might  be  dan- 
gerous to  drive  them  to  despair  by  laying  waste 
their  properties  and  forcing  them  to  purchase  from 
the  monopolists  of  Europe  M'hat  ihe  bounty  of 
nature  produces  on  the  Mexican  soil. 

The  olive-tree  is  very  rare  in  all  NewSpain  ;  and 
there  exists  but  a  single  olive  plantation,  the  beau- 
tiful one  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mexico,  situated 
two  leagues  south-east  from  the  capital.  This 
oUvar  dd  Arzobispo  annually  produces  200  ar- 
robas  (nearly  2500  kilogrammes  *)  of  an  oil  of  a 

*  5,500  lb.  avoird.     Trans. 
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very  good  quality.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
the  olive  cultivated  by  the  missionaries  of  New 
California,  especially  near  the  village  of  San 
Diego.  The  Mexican,  when  at  complete  liberty 
in  the  cultivation  of  his  soil,  will  in  time  dispense 
with  the  oil,  wine,  hemp,  and  flax  of  Europe.  The 
Andalusian  olive  introduced  by  Cortez  sometimes 
suffers  from  the  cold  of  the  central  table-land ; 
for  although  the  frosts  are  not  strong,  they  are  fre- 
quent and  of  long  duration.  It  might  be  useful 
to  plant  the  Corsican  olive  in  Mexico,  which  is 
more  than  any  other  calculated  to  resist  the  seve- 
rity of  the  climate. 

In  terminating  the  list  of  alimentary  plants,  we 
shall  give  a  rapid  survey  of  the  plants  which  fur- 
nish beverages  to  the  Mexicans.  We  shall  see 
that  in  this  point  of  view  the  history  of  the  Aztec 
agriculture  presents  us  with  a  trait  so  much  the 
more  curious,  as  we  find  nothing  analogous  among 
a  great  number  of  nations  much  more  advanced 
in  civilization  than  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Anahuac. 

There  hardly  exists  a  tribe  of  savages  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  who  cannot  prepare  some  kind 
of  beverage  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The 
miserable  hordes  who  wander  in  the  forests  of 
Guayana  make  as  agreeable  emulsions  from  the 
diflferent  paim-tree  fraits  as  the  barley  water  pre* 
pared  in  Europe.  The  inhabitants  of  Easter 
Island,  exiled  on  a  mass  of  arid  rocks  without 
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springs,  besides  the  sea  water  drink  the  juice  of 
the  sugar-cane.  The  most  part  of  civilized  na- 
tions draw  their  drinks  from  the  same  plants  which 
constitute  the  basis  of  their  nourishment,  and  of 
which  the  roots  or  seeds  contain  the  sugary  prin- 
ciple united  with  the  amylaceous  substance.  Rice 
in  southern  and  eastern  Asia,  in  Africa  the  igname 
root  with  a  few  arums,  and  in  the  north  of  Europe 
cerealia,  furnish  fermented  liquors.  There  are 
few  nations  who  cultivate  certain  plants  merely 
with  a  view  to  prepare  beverages  from  them.  The 
old  continent  affords  us  no  instance  of  vine  planta- 
tions but  to  the  west  of  the  Indus.  In  the  better 
days  of  Greece  this  cultivation  was  even  confined 
to  the  countries  situated  between  the  Oxus  and 
Euphrates,  to  Asia  Minor  and  western  Europe. 
On  the  rest  of  the  globe  nature  produces  species 
of  wild  vitis ;  but  nowhere  else  did  man  endeav  our 
to  collect  them  round  him  to  ameliorate  them  by 
cultivation. 

But  in  the  new  continent  we  have- the  example 
of  a  people  who  not  only  extracted  liquors  from 
the  amylaceous  and  sugary  substance^  of  the  viaize^ 
the  manioc^  and  bamma.s,  or  from  the  pulp  of  seve- 
ral species  of  /nhnom,  but  who  cultivated  expressly 
a  plant  of  the  family  of  the  ananas,  to  convert  its 
juice  into  a  spirituous  liquor.  On  the  interior 
table-land,  in  the  intendancy  of  Puebla,  and  in  that 
of  Mexico,  we  run  over  vast  extents  of  country, 
where  the  eye  reposes  only  on  fields  planted  with 
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pittes  or  maguey.  This  plant,  of  a  coriaceous  and 
prickly  leaf,  which  with  the  cactus  opuntia  has 
become  wild  since  the  sixteenth  century  throughout 
all  the  south  of  Europe,  the  Canary  Islands,  and 
the  coast  of  Africa,  gives  a  particular  character  to 
the  Mexican  landscape.  What  a  contrast  of  ve- 
getable forms  between  a  field  of  grain,  a  plantation 
of  agave,  and  a  groupe  of  bananas,  of  which  the 
glossy  leaves  are  constantly  of  a  tender  and  delicate 
green !  Under  every  zone,  man,  [by  multiplying 
certain  vegetable  productions,  modifies  at  will  the  / 
aspect  of  the  country  under  cultivation. 

In  the  Spanish  colonies  th^e  are  several  species 
of  maguey  which  deserve  a  careful  examinatbn* 
and  of  which  several,  on  account  of  the  division  of 
their  corolh,  the  length  of  their  stamina,  and  the 
form  of  their  stigmata,  appear  to  belong  to  different 
genus !  1  he  maguey  or  met  I  cultivated  in  Mexico 
arc  numerous  varieties  of  the  'agate  Amerlcanay 
which  has  become  so  common  in  our  gardens,  with 
yellow  fasciculated  and  straight  leaves,  and  sta^ 
mina  twice  as  long  as  the  pinking  of  the  corolla. 
We  must  not  confound  this  metl  with  the  agffcc 
cubemis  *  of  Jacquin  (floribus  ex  albo  virentibus, 
longe  paniculatis,  pendulis,  staminibus  corolla  du- 

*  In  the  provinces  of  Caraccas  and  Curaana  the  agave  cn- 
beosis  (a.  odorata  Penoon)  is  called  tnagufy  de  Coary.  I 
have  seen  stocks  (hampes)  loaded  with  flowers  from  12  to  14 
metres  in  height  (from  38  to  45  English  feet).  At  Caraccas 
the  agave  Amtricana  is  called  mogvey  de  Cocuiza. 
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plo  brevioribus),  called  by  M.  Lamarck  a.  Mex- 
icana,  and  which  has  been  believed  by  some  bota- 
nists, for  what  reason  I  know  not,  the  principal 
object  of  the  Mexican  cultivation . 

The  plantations  of  the  maguey  depulfjue  e^Ltend 
as  far  as  the  Aztec  language.     The  people  of  the 
Otomite,  Totonac,  and  Mistec  race,  are  not  ad- 
dicted to  the  ocili^  which  the  Spaniards  call  pulque. 
On  the  central  plain  we  hardly  find  the  maguey 
cultivated  to  the  north  of  Salamanca.     The  finest 
cultivations  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  see  are 
in  the  valley  of  Toluca  and  on  the  plains  of  Cho- 
lula.  *   The  agaves  are  there  planted  in  rows  at  a 
distance  of  15  decimetres*   from  one  another. 
The  plants  only  begin  to  yield  the  juice  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  honty^  on  account  of  the 
sugary  principle  with  which  it  abounds,  when  the 
hampe  is  on   the  point  of  its  development,     ft 
is  on  this  account  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
the  cultivator  to  know  exactly  the  period  of  efflo- 
rescence.    Its  proximity  is    announced  by  the 
direction  of  the  radical  leaves,  which  are  observed 
by  the  Indians  with  much  attention.   These  leaves, 
which  are  till  then  inclined  towards  the  earth,  rise 
all  of  a  sudden ;  and  they  endeavour  to  form  a 
junction  to  cover  the  hampe  which  is  on  the  point  of 
formation.     The  bundle  of  central  leaves  (el  co- 

*  58  inches.     Trans. 
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razon)  becomes  at  the  same  time  of  a  clearer  green, 
and  lengthens  perceptibly.  I  have  been  informed 
by  the  Indians  that  it  is  difficult  to  be  deceived  in 
these  signs,  but  that  there  are  others  of  no  less 
importance  which  cannot  be  precisely  described, 
because  they  have  merely  a  reference  to  the  car- 
riage of  the  plant.  The  cultivator  goes  daily 
through  his  agave  plantations  to  mark  those  plants 
which  approach  efflorescence.  If  he  has  any  doubt, 
he  applies  to  the  experts  oi  the  viWage,  old  In- 
dians^ who,  from  long  experience,  have  a  judg- 
ment or  rather  tact  more  securely  to  be  relied  on. 
Near  Cholula,  and  l)etween  Toluca  and  Caca- 
numacan,  a  maguey  of  eight  years  old  gives  al- 
ready signs  of  the  development  of  its  havipe. 
They  then  begin  to  collect  the  juice,  of  which  the 
pulque  is  made.  They  cut  the  corazov^  ox  bundle 
of  central  leaves,  and  enlarge  insensibly  the 
wound,  and  cover  it  with  lateral  leaves,  which  they 
raise  up  by  drawing  them  close,  and  tying  them 
to  the  extremities.  In  this  wound  the  vessels  ap- 
pear to  deposit  all  the  juice  which  would  have 
formed  the  colossal  hampe  loaded  with  flowers. 
This  is  a  true  vegetable  spring,  which  keeps  run- 
ning for  two  or  three  months,  and  from  which 
the  Indian  draws  three  or  four  times  a  day.  We 
may  judge  of  the  quickness  or  slowness  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  juice  by  the  quantity  of  hojiey  extracted 
from  the  maguey  at  different  times  of  the  day. 
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A  foot  commonly  yields,  in  twenty-four  hours, 
four  cutnc  decimetres,,  or  200  cubic  inches*,  equal 
to  eight  quartUlos,       Of  this  total  quantity  they 
obtain  three  quartillos  at  sun-rise,  two  at  midday, 
and  three  at  six  in  the  evening.     A  very  vigorous 
plant  sometimes  yields  1 5  quartillos,  or  375  cubic 
inches  t  per  day,   for  from  four  to  five  months, 
which  amounts  to  the  enormous  volume  of  more 
than  1100  cubic  decimetres  J,     This  abundance 
of  juice  produced  by  a  maguey  of  scarcely  a  metre 
and  a  h^lf  in  height  ||  is  so  much  the  more  asto- 
nishing, as  the  agave  plantations  are  in  the  most 
arid  grounds,  and  frequently  on  banks  of  rocks 
hardly  covered  with  vegetable  earth.     The  value 
of  a  maguey  plant  near  its  efflorescence  is  at  Pa- 
chuca  five  piastres  §,  or  25  francs.     In  a  barren 
soil  the  Indian  calculates  the  produce  of  each  ma* 
guey  at  150  bottles,  and  the  value  of  the  pulque 
furnished  in  a  day  at  from  10  to  12  soU.    The 
produce  is  unequal,  like  that  of  the  vine,  which 
varies  very  much  in  its  quantity  of  grapes.     I  have 
already  mentioned  the  case  of  an  Indian  woman  of 
Cholula  who  bequeathed  to  her  children  maguey 
plantati6ns  valued  at  70  or  80  thousand  piastres. 
The  cultivation  of  the  agave  has  real  advantages 


*  242  cubic  inches  English.     Trans, 

t  454  Cubic  inches.     Trans* 

X  67,130  cubic  inches.     Trans. 

\\  4^  feet.    Trans.  §  5  piastres  =li.  'i«.  4d.     Trms. 
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over  the  cultivation  of  maize,  grain,  and  potatoes. 
This  plant,  with  firm  and  vigorous  leaves,  is  ndcheir 
affected  by  drought  nor  hail,  nor  the  excessive 
cold  which  prevails  in  M'inter  on  the  higher  Cor- 
dilleras of  Mexico*       The  stalk  perishes  after 
efflorescence.     If  we  deprive  it   of  the  central 
leaves,  it  withers,  after  tlie  juice  which  nature  ap- 
pears to  have  desdned  to  the  increase  of  the  hampe 
is  entirely  exhausted.     An  infinity  oi  shoots  then 
spring  from  the  root  of  the  decayed  plant ;  for 
no  plant  multiplies  with  greater  facility.     An  ar- 
pent  of  ground  contains  from  IS  to  13  hundred 
maguey  plants.     If  the  field  is  of  old  cultivation^ 
we  may  calculate  that  a  twelfth  or  fourteenth  of 
these  plants  yields  honeif  annually.     A  propiictor 
who  plants  from  30  to  40,000  maguey  is  sure  to 
establish  the  fortune  of  his  children;  but  it  requires 
patience  and  courage  to  follow  a  species  of  cuhi- 
vation  which  only  begins  to  grow  lucrative  at  the 
end  of  fifteen  years.     In  a  good  soil  the  agave 
enters  on  its  efflorescence  at  the  end  of  five  years ; 
and  in  a  poor  soil  no  harvest  can  be  expected  m 
less  than  1 8  years.     Although  tlie  rapidity  of  the 
vegetation  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  for  the 
Mexican  cultivators,  they  never  attempt  artificial- 
ly to  accelerate  the  development  of  the  hampe  by 
mutilating  the  roots  or  watering  them  with  warm 
water.   It  has  been  discovered  that  by  these  means^ 
which  weaken  the  plant,  the  confluence  of  juice 
towards  the  centre  is   sensibly  diminished.     A 
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imtfTueif  plant  is  destroyed  if,  misled  by  false  appear- 
ances, tbe  Indian  makes  the  incision  long  before 
the  flowers  would  have  naturally  developed  them- 
selves. 

The  honey  or  juice  of  the  agave  is  of  a  very 
agreeable  sour  taste.  It  easily  ferments,  on  ac- 
count of  the  sugar  and  mucilage  which  it  contains. 
To  accelerate  this  fermentation  they  add,  how- 
ever, a  little  old  and  acid  pulque.  The  operation 
is  terminated  in  three  or  four  days.  The  vinous 
beverage,  which  resembles  cyder,  has  an  odour  of 
putrid  meat  extremely  disagreeable ;  but  the  Eu- 
ropeans who  have  been  able  to  get  over  the  aver- 
sion which  this  fetid  odour  inspires,  prefer  the 
pulque  to  every  other  liquor.  They  consider  it 
as  stomachic,  strengthening,  and  especially  as 
very  nutritive ;  and  it  is  recommended  to  lean  pen* 
sons.  I  have  seen  whites  who,  like  the  Mexican 
Indians,  totally  abstained  from  water,  beer,  and 
wine,  and  drunk  no  other  liquor  than  the  juice  of 
the  agave.  The  connoisseurs  speak  with  enthu- 
siasm of  the  pulque  prepared  in  the  village  of 
Hocotitlan,  situated  to  the  north  of  Toluca,  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain  almost  as  elevated  as  the 
Nevada  of  this  name.  They  alErm  that  the  ex- 
cellent quality  of  this  pulque  does  not  altogether 
depend  on  the  art  with  which  the  liquor  is  pre« 
pared,  but  aUo  on  a  taste  of  the  soil  communicated 
to  the  juice  according  to  the  fields  in  whioh  the 
pl^nt  is  cultivated.    There  are  plantations  of  ma* 
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guey  near  Hocotitlan  {haciendas  de  pulque)  which 
bring  in  annually  more  than  40,000  livres*. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  country  differ  very  much 
in  their  opinions  as  to  the  true  cause  of  the  fetid 
odour  of  the  pulque.  It  is  generally  affirmed  that 
this  odour,  which  is  analogous  to  that  of  animal 
matter,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  skins  in  which  the 
first  juice  of  the  agave  is  poured.  But  several 
well  informed  individuals  pretend  that  the  pulque 
when  prepared  in  vessels  has  the  same  odour,  and 
that  if  it  is  not  found  in  that  of  Toluca,  it  is  be* 
cau^e  the  great  cold  there  modifies  the  process  of 
fermentation.  I  only  knew  of  this  opinion  at  the 
period  of  my  departure  from  Mexico,  30  that  I 
have  to  regret  that  I  could  not  clear  ilp  by  direct 
experiments  this  curious  point  in  vegetable  che- 
mistry. Perhaps  this  odour  proceeds-  from  the 
decomposition  of  a  vegeto  animal  matter^  analo- 
gous to  the  gluten,  contained  in  the  juice  of  the 
agave. 

The  cultivation  of  the  maguey  is  an  object  of 
such  importance  for  the  revenue,  that  the  entry 
duties  paid  in  the  three  cities  of  Mexico,  Toluca, 
and  Puebla,  amounted,  in  1793,  to  the  smn  of 
817,739  piastres  f.  The  expenses  of  percepdon 
were  then  ;56,608  piastres  J  j  so  that  the  govern- 
ment drew  from  the  agave  juice  a  nett  revenue  of 

*  16661.  sterling.    Tro^. 

t  178,8801.  sterling.     TroM.  %  12,3631.  sterling, 
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76 1 ,13 1  piastres  *,  or  more  than  3,800,000  francs. 
The  desire  of  increasing  the  revenues  of  the 
crown  occasioned  latterly  a  heavy  tax  on  the  fa- 
brication of  pulque,  equally  vexatious  and  inconsi- 
derate. It  is  time  to  change  the  system  in  this 
respect,  otherwise  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  this 
cultivation,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  lucrative, 
will  insensibly  decline,  notwithstanding  the  decided 
predilection  of  the  people  for  the  fermented  juice 
of  the  agave. 

A  very  intoxicating  brandy  is  formed  from  the 
pulque,  which  is  called  mexicaly  or  aguardiente 
dc  maguey,  I  have  been  assured  that  the  plant 
cultivated  for  distillation  differs  essentially  from  the 
common  maguey,  or  maguey  de  pulque.  It  appear- 
ed to  me  smaller,  and  to  have  the  leaves  not  so 
glaucous ;  but  not  liaving  seen  it  in  flower  I  can- 
not judge  of  the  difference  between  the  two  spe- 
cies. The  sugar-cane  has  also  a  particular  variety, 
with  a  violet  stalk,  which  came  from  the  coast  of 
Africa  {cana  de  Guhiea)^  and  which  is  preferred 
in  the  province  of  Caraccas  for  the  fabrication  of 
rum  to  the  sugar-cane  of  Otaheite.  The  Spanish 
government,  and  particularly  the  real  hacienda^ 
has  been  long  very  severe  against  the  mexicaly 
which  is  strictly  prohibited,  because  the  use  of  it 
is  prejudicial  to  the  Spanish  brandy  trade.  An 
enormous   quantity,  however,    of   this    maguey 

*   166,4971.     Trans. 
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brandy  is  m^ufactured  in  the  intendancies  of 
Vulladolid,  Mexico,  and  Durango,  especially  in 
the  new  kingdom  of  Leon.  We  may  judge  of 
the  value  of  this  illicit  traffic  by  considering  the 
disproportion  between  the  population  of  Mexico  and 
the  annual  importation  of  European  brandy  into 
Vera  Cruz.  The  whole  importation  only  amounts 
to  32,000  barrels  !  In  several  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, for  example  in  the  provincias  internas  and 
the  district  of  Tuxpan,  belonging  to  the  inten- 
dancy  of  Guadalaxara,  for  some  time  past  the 
mejcical  has  been  publicly  sold  on  payment  of  a 
small  duty.  This  measure,  which  ought  to  be 
general,  has  been  both  profitable  to  the  revenue, 
and  has  put  an  end  to  the  complaints  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 

But  the  maguey  is  not  only  the  vine  of  the 
Aztecs,  it  can  also  supply  the  place  of  the  hemp  of 
Asia,  and  the  papyrus  (cyperus  papyrus)  of  the 
Egyptians.  The  paper  on  which  the,  ancient 
Mexicans  painted  their  hieroglyphical  figures  was 
made  of  the  fibres  of  agave  leaves,  macerated  in 
water,  and  disposed  in  layers  like  the  fibres  of  the 
Egyptian  cyperus,  and  the  mulberry  (Jbroussone- 
tia)  of  the  South  Sea  islands.  I  brought  with 
me  several  fragments  of  Aztec  'manuscripts* 
written  on  maguey  paper,  of  a  thickness  so  differ- 
ent that  some  of  them  resemble  pasteboard,  while 

♦  See  chap.  vi.  vol.  i,  p.  l66. 
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Others  resemble  Chineie  paper.  These  fragments 
are  so  much  the  more  interesting  as  the  only 
hieroglyphics  whidi  exist  at  Vienna,  Rome,  and 
Veletri,  are  on  Mexican  stag  skins.  The  thread 
which  is  obtained  from  the  maguey  is  known  in 
Europe  by  the  name  of  pite  thread,  and  it  is  prefer- 
red by  naturalists  to  every  other,  because  it  iB  less 
subject  to  twist.  It  does  not,  however,  resist  so 
well  as  thpf  prepared  from  the  fibres  of  the  phor- 
mium.  The  juice  {.vugu  de  cocuyza)  which  the 
agave  yields  when  it  is  still  far  from  ihc  period  of 
efflorescence  is  very  acrid,  and  is  successfully  em- 
ployed as  a  caustic  in  the  cleaning  of  wounds. 
The  prickles  which  terminate  the  leaves  served 
formerly  like  those  of  the  cactus,  for  pins  and 
nails  to  the  Indians.  The  Mexican  priests  pierced 
their  arms  and  breast  with  them  in  their  acts  of 
expiation  analogous  to  those  of  the  buddists  of 
Hindostan. 

We  may  conclude  from  all  that  we  have  related 
respecting  the  use  of  the  diflferent  parts  of  the 
maguey,  that  next  to  the  maize  and  potatoe,  this 
plant  is  the  most  useful  of  all  the  productions  with 
which  nature  has  supplied  the  mountaineers  of 
equinoxial  America. 

When  the  fetters  which  the  gdvernment  has 
hitherto  put  on  several  branches  of  the  national 
industry  shall  be  removed,  when  the  Mexican 
agriculture  shall  be  no  longer  restrained  by  a 
system  of  administration  which,  while  it  impover- 
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ishes  the  colonies,  does  not  enrich  the  mother 
country,  the  maguey  plantations  will  be  gradually 
sfticceeded  by  vineyards.  Thew  cultivation  of  the 
vine  will  augment  with  the  number  of  the  whites> 
who  consume  a  great  quantity  of  the  wines  of 
Spain,  France,  Madeira^  and  the  Canary  Islands. 
But  in  the  present  state  of  things,  the  vine  can 
hardly  be  included  in  the  territorial  riches  of 
Mexico,  the  harvest  of  it  being  so  inconsiderable. 
The  grape  of  the  best  anility  is  that  of  Zapotitlan, 
in  the  Intejidaucy  of  Oaxaca.  There  are  also 
vineyards  near  Dolores  and  San  Luis  de  la  Paz 
to  the  north  of  Guanaxuato,  and  in  the  provincias 
internas  near  Parras,  and  the  Passo  del  Norte. 
The  wine  of  the  Passo  is  in  great  estimation, 
especially  that  of  the  estate  of  the  Marquis  de  Saa 
Miguel,  which  keeps  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
although  very  little  care  is  bestowed  on  the  making 
of  it.  They  <:omplain  in  the  country  that  the 
must  of  the  table-land  fermer.ts  with  difficulty; 
and  they  add  arope  to  the  juice  of  the  grape,  that 
is  to  say  a  small  quantity  of  winen  which  sugar 
has  been  infused,  and  which  by  means  of  dressing 
has  been  reduced  into  a  syrup.  This  process  gives 
to  the  Mexican  wines  a  flavour  of  must,  which 
they  would  los';  if  the  making  of  wine  was  more 
studied  among  them.  When  in  the  course  of 
ages  the  new  continent,  jealous  of  its  independence, 
shall  wish  to  dispense  with  the  productions  of  the 
old,   the  n[iountainous..  and    te^pc^r^tQ   part$.  o/ 
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Mexico,  Guatimala,  New  Grenacia,  and  Caraccas, 
will  supply  wine  to  the  whole  of  North  America  j 
and  they  will  then  become  to  that  country  what 
France,  Italy,  and  Spain  have  long  been  to  the 
north  of  Europe. 


END  OF  VOL.  II. 
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